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I. up from Dunkerque 


■'I^AR is politics stained with blood. Before the 
' war, the struggle is fought with words by men in 
striped trousers. When the diplomats fail, men in uni- 
form take over with bombs. The second world war was 
the child of pre-war politics. 

The war settlecf one thing : Germany, Italy, and 
Japan will not rule the earth. It left many other prob- 
lems unsolved. Those problems will be solved politically 
or they will be handled militarily. 

The increasing deadliness of armaments is no gua- 
rantee of peace. The second world war was longer dian 
the first and cost more lives and wealth. A third world 
war would be still more expensive. Each war has been 
more expensive than its predecessor. But this well- 
known fact has not prevented wars. The mounting hor- 
ror of war merely makes some governments hesitate to 
go to war. That is the aggressor’s chief asset. The nor- 
mal person’s .dread of war is so great that a govern- 
ment by the people will happily dutch any straw, any 
conference or speech or letter which seems to promise 
peace. This is an important source of appeasement. 

Between 1931 and 1940, aU the major dictator- 
ships were guilty of aggression. Only the dictatorships 
were guilty of aggression. No democracy committed agg- 
ression. Modem democrades have to reckon with the 
emotions of their people. Dictatordiips are under no 
such compulsion. 

The prevention of war revolves around the future 
relationship between democrades and dictatordiips. A 
dictatcftdup is swift to’^action because its deciaous «we 

I 
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not impeded by moral scruples or public opinion. Demo- 
cracies decide slowly, and when several of them concert 
their diplomacy they may never decide at all, or they 
may decide to do nothing. This happened often before 

^ 939 - 

It is not a matter of strengtli. The dcmociacies, 
whose peace was threatened and finally destroyed by 
totalitarian aggression, had more than enough strength to 
stop the attacks of TaggxuaajGhiaa, of I taly on Abyssi nia, 
Alania,, and Spamf^d of the NaziS^ on Austria and 
Czwhoslovakia. France alone had the strength to thwart 
Hitler’s remilitarization of the Rhineland in March, 1936. 

• The dictatorships were impressively stupid in not 
recognizing that aggression and expansion would be 
their undoing. Democratic governments displayed a 
monumental incapacity to cope with their problems. 

Some statesmen in the democracies did not see 
tlie danger. But President Roosevelt, for instance, did 
see it; early in 1936 he publicly pointed to the coming 
war. Occasionally, the statesmen were deterred by the 
reluctance of their parliaments and voters to move in 
the direction of armed conflict. More fret^uenlly, how- 
ever, military action was not involved. Pohtical or eco- 
nomic action alone could have been effective, and in 
that field, foreign offices and state departments enjoyed 
wide latitude. They blundered because diplomacy was 
then, and still is, a process of detailed bargaining, of 
give-and-take, and it therefore focuses so much on small, 
short-range national objectives as to lose sight of the 
long-range international goal which is peace. Moreover, 
diplomats and many laymen rejoice when a situation 
'•blows over,” when a crisis is “pa^ed.” Whether a 
problem is solved concerns them 1^ than the imme- 
diate relaxation of tension. Then some day the unsolved 
problems come home to roost. 

In the inter-war years, no non-Axis government 
direrted its efforts solely or even primarily to war pre- 
vention. Instead, the politicians said: Hiller is warlike 
and we must yield to him, but when he ultimately 
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settles down his friendship will be valuable to us as a 
counter-weight to Russia. They said: The rape of Aby- 
ssinia is a crime and a nuisance, and yet if we do not 
press Mussolini too hard he might side with us against 
Hitler. They said: A leftist Spain will encourage leftism 
everywhere; Franco may be a creature of Rome and 
Berlin but we can buy him with credits, kindness, and 
“Non-Intervention.” Their guide was immediate ad- 
vant^e, never principle. 

These tactics of appeasement enabled Hitler, Hiro- 
hito, and Mussolini to win bloodless victories which 
made the war bloodier and longer. 

Politics can make a war and can make a war 
longer. (Politics can also waste a victory.) 

Pre-war political hesitations lingered on into the 
war. Appeasement was contj^ous. When one govern- 
ment dropped it another took it up. With the exception 
of France and Great Britain, no non-Axis country dec- 
lared war before it was attacked. France went to war at 


5 P.M. on September 3, 1939, because Fmgland had dec- 
lared wai' at eleven that morning. France, as always, 
was afraid to be alone. Only in Great Britain was there 
sufficient, though belated, popular understanding of 
national and imperial interests to force the none too 
anti-Fascist government of Neville Chamberlain to 
enter the war before the Nazi blow actually fell on 
British soil and British men. Yet havii^ declared war, 
En^and and France likewise waited !lror months, the 
British Royal Air Force, which had bombs, dropped 
nothing more harmful than paper leaflets. On February 
a, 1940, the war news in The Mew Tork Times occupied 
six in^es of space at the bottom of column two on page 
two. The headline read, “Activity Increases on Western 
Front.” Three days later, ag^ on page two, the same 
paper announced a “Skinnish Victory Claimed by 
French.” “British Down Three Nazi Pl^es and Ropt 
Tw^snty in Fiercest Battle Yet Over England,” read a 
headline on February 10. No wonder Neville Ghamber- 
lain complained in Parliament on January 31, 
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that “if one were to read only the debates in the House 
of Commons and some of the more sensational columns 
of the press, it might be supposed that the Government 
is making very little effort to win the war.” 

It was the “phony war.” The Nazis and Bolsheviks 
had crushed Poland. Thereupon the German war re- 
mained in a state of pause until Hitler turned on 
Scandinavia and western Europe. 

The only real war was bemg fought in the snow of 
the north, between the Red Army and Finland. The 
Russian attack on Finland on November 30, 1939, 
the bombing of Helsinki that night unloosed a flood 
of anti-Soviet sentiment throughout the world. Within 
fortyeight horns, President Roosevelt placed a moral 
embargo on trade with- Russia. The League of Nations 
expelled the Soviet government. After closing its eyes 
to Fascist aggressions in China, Spain, Austria, and 
Czechoslovakia, it acted resolutely against the Russian 
agwessor. In New York, Bishop Manning appealed for 
aid to Finland. The Lutheran church opened a drive to 
collect half a million dollars in February, 1940. Herbert 
Hoover, silent when the Spanish people were under 
Fascist attack, proposed all-out aid to the Finns. 

The Finns, battling their big neighbour, beat back 
heavy attacks and took a heavy toll of Soviet young 
men. Finland’s President, Kyosti Kallio, on February 1, 
begged for “an honorable peace” to end this “bar- 
baric, senseless attack.” 


“The Finnish bandits will be destroyed and extermi- 
nated,” the Moscow Pravda replied. “We will achieve 
victory over them under our great leader Stalin,” the 
paper continued. “He is a man with the heart of a 
scholar, the jfece of a workingman, the appearance of a 
soldier.”^ But TTu Meiv ‘^yrk Times called Stalin “a 
cruel Oriental despot.” “Stalin is a cruel and vindictive 
mn,” wrote Walter Lippmann; he’ urged help for the 
Finns. Joseph Barnes, on December i, loao, stated in 
the Herald Tribune, which he had r^re- 

seuted in Moscow, th^,t Fiu^nd “is cohesive demo- 
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cratic state with a long national tradition. It is not 
Fascist, even in the elastic Soviet use of the word.” 

A British Gallup poll in February, 1940, revealed 
that 74 per cent, of me people interviewed wanted arms 
sent to Finland; 33 per cent, wanted men sent. 

A number of intellectuals res’gned from the Com- 
munist party; they “got off the train,” as they put it, 
because the Soviet Union had become an aggressor. In 
Helsinki, Sir Walter Citrine, head of a British ti*ade- 
union delegation which had spent ten days visiting 
Finnish cities and the front, said Finland needed “ex- 
tensive assistance in material and perhaps manpower, 
too.” 

Citrine had written a book in 1936 that was sharp- 
ly critical of the Soviet regime and its methods at home. 
Now he was anti-Soviet on account of Finland. Later, 
when Hitler’s attadc brought Russia into the war, he 
turned pro-Soviet. In politics, expediency and patrio- 
tism are stronger than principle. Despite Hide’s aggres- 
sions, anti-Semitism, and atrocities, many titled and 
untitled British appeasers found him quite acceptable 
until September 3, 1939. Then wartime requirements 
of patriotism altered their attitude. They followed their 
government, not their convictions. 

Sir William Beveridge, father of Britain’s cradle- 
to-grave security scheme, said in the House of Com- 
mons on Febni^ 27, 19^5: “We must stick to princi- 
ple. We must stick to principle in international affairs 
and if it happens that one cannot both stick to one’s 
Mends and stick to principle, one must stick to princi- 
ple; because principles do not change, but Mends, even 
if they appear for the moment to be unreasonable, may 
change and become reasonable. Opportunism, appease- 
ment, self-regarding policies, power politics, aU lead to 
the grave of our hopes.” 

The bulk of humanity, however, forgets principle 
and therefore succumbs to confusion and propaganda. 

On foreign policy, the lay mind often resembles a 
jumble shc^. I spent an evening in 1937 in conversation 
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with the personnel of a New York settlement house. 
They were intelligent people. They read the press. They 
read Soviet Commissar Maxim Litvinov’s eloquent pleas 
for collective security and they favored collective secu- 
rity. They read Prime Minister Chamberlain’s speeches 
apologizing for appeasement and they could readily 
mdei-stand why an imprepared Britain, which wanted 
nothing but peace, should try to avert war. They read 
Hitler’s speeches, and they felt there was some truth in 
his argument that Germany lacked Lebensraum and 
markets and had been wronged at Versailles. 

The susceptibility of the modem brain to foreign 
and domestic propaganda is a major problem of politics. 
In democracies, the citizen is increasingly bewildered 
by what he hears and reads. In a dictatorship, where 
the government censors and funnels all news and views, 
the individual gradually becomes completely receptive 
and submissive. 

Governments, autocratic as well as democratic, 
manufecture all kinds of weapons to win a war and to 
make men fight. Arsenals pour out weapons of steel and 
iron. Simultaneously, other ai’senals beat history into a 
sword. In the process, they bend and flatten history. 
By the same political met^urgy. facts are distorted, 
intimately, minds are distorted. The peace has inherit- 
ed these e\^. 

Government control of minds is a growing world 
menace. Dictatorships achieve that control through 
crude methods. But in all countries, powerful forc^ 
are pasionately trying to twist and kill Ihe truth. 

“England wanted this war,” Marshal Hermann 
Goering said on Janu^ a, 1940. “The German people 
are enga^ in a difficult war for the freedom of 
Greater Germany,” he declared. Poland was the ag- 
gre^r, the Nazi party calendar for 1940 asserted, 
“"^e Reich,” it lied, “sees itself compelled to answer 
with force the force used (by Poland) in numerous frontier 
attacks.” 

On January i, 1940, the VoeMscher Beobachktf 
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Hitler’s own daily, listed the benefits of Nazism : 
Workei-s’ rights, price control, aid for mothers, health 
care, children’s insurance, factory sports. Strength 
Through Joy tours, classical music concerts for German 
workers. Tmese, it said, emlained the war ; “the pro- 
pertied classes of England and France began to fear 
that in the near future their workers... would demand 
similar rights. This was unthinkable to them. This 
devel^ment had to be nipped in the bud.” 

This was utter nonsense. But all dictatorships have a 
way of attributing to other countries motives and mtentions 
that do not exist. It is part of their technique of attempt- 
ing to win friends at home by finding enemies abroad. 

The Voelkiscker Beobachter set the tune and all 
Nazi papers and radio commentators danced to it. The 
Beobachi^ of January 2, 1940, displayed a banner head- 
line, “Europe’s Liberation from British Threat.” On 
January 4, 1940, the same paper published an article 
on “Our Sociali^,” January 7, 1940 “France’s goal for 
a thousand years has been the destruction of German 
xmity.” January 8, 1940 : “There is no unemployment 
in C^rmany.” January 9, 1940: the biggest ^nt-page 
headline ; “Polish Murder-Beasts Tortured Severely- 
Wounded German Airmen.” That same day : “England 
is the fortress of unscrupulous capitalism.” 

Hitler was striving to win the support of the Ger- 
man people. They heard his lies only. He sold the 
workers “Socialism”; he sold the whole nation^ haired 
of England and France. To France, he sold anti-Britidi 
propaganda, to Britain anti-French propaganda, to 
America anti-European and isolationist propaganda. 

The bigger me scoundrel the more unscrupulous 
his arguments. Someone always believes him. 

Many Frenchmen on the Right listened to Hitler’s 
siren voice. French Communists listened to Moscow’s 
voice and Moscow said this was an imperialist war. 

Having softened up France, having applied the 
“strategy of terror” to all Europe, the Nazis wheeled 
their army and struck down Norway, Denmai'k, Hoi- 
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land, and Belgium. On May 21, 1940, the Reichswchr 
was blitzing its way to the English Channel ; the RAF 
bombed Aachen heavily ; President Roosevelt asked 
Congress to speed America’s defense program and ap- 
pealed for umty; and Queen Wilhelmina fled to London 
from HoUand. 

“This is not om- war,” said a long editorial m the 
Communist Sunday Worker of May 12, 1940. “This is 
not our war— this battle between two gangster groups — 
the British-French and the Hitlerite. Let us keep out 
of it.” An anti-war rally took place on Times Square in 
New York on May 22. “Roosevelt, Dewey, and Hoover 
are United for War,” “La Guardia, Stop Stooging for 
Wall Street,” “Let God Save the King,” and “The 
Yanks Are Not Coming” were some of slogans on 
Communist party placards. 

On the other hand. Senator James F. Byrnes deli- 
vered an address against Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh’s defeatist isolationism. Wendell Willkie said : 
“Hitler knows only strength. He will stand aghast 
when we start the wheels of our industry and put ten 
million men back to work.” Senator Pepper of Florida 
urged the sale of American planes to Europe’s demo- 
cracies. 

America argued. Europe shook widi the tread of 
Hitler’s legions, with the roar of his dive bombers, with 
the thunder of his racing tanks. 

Then came Dunkerque. King Leopold of Belgium 
surrendered his army on May 28. The British and 
French armies were consequently in grave peril. “The 
House must prepare itself for hard and heavy tidings,” 
Winston Churchill told Parliament. In the moment of 
deepest gloom, he had been made Prime Minister. A 
little Bntish-French armed force, its back to the sea, 
stood firm inside Dunkerque, so that 350,000 British 
soldiers might try to get hack to England. The Luft- 
waffe machine-gunned them while they waited on the 
beach at Dunkerque. Ships came out fix>m Britain, 
destroyers, cutters, plcasme steamers fi'om the Thames, 
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private yachts, fishing smacks, rowboats manned by boy 
volunteers. The Luftwaffe machine-gunned and dive- 
bombed them as they approached Dunkerque. Soldiers 
waded neckhigh to climb into the smaller vessels. 
Wounded men were carried out to sea and then helped 
aboard. Ships listed with heavy loads. They raced to 
British shores. Again the Luftwaffe attacked. In one 
morning— June i— six ships, several of them full of 
troops, were bombed and sunk. Men kept their steel 
helmets while discarding practically everything else. The 
sea was full of mines and torpedoes. Ho^ital ships were 
machine-gunned from the air. Arrived in Englisn ports, 
some soldiers, in rags and dirty, bloody bandages, were 
carried down the gan^Ianks amid tears and cheers. 
England cheered. Amenca cheered. Ships went to and fro 
several times. Every boatload safely anchored in home 
waters aroused delirious excitement. Britain counted the 
rescued. They were Britain’s only army, her only defense 
against Hitler’s invasion, an array without arms. 

A thousand ships had brought 325,000 “from the 
jaws of death back to their native land,’’ Churchill told 
an enthusiastic and grateful House of Commons on June 
4. One hundred and ten thousand French soldiers had 
been evacuated. It was an achievement, Churchill 
warned, not a victory. He knew what impended. The 
battie for the life of Britain. 

England stood alone. But “we shall not flag,” 
ChmchiU promised the House, and the world, on June 4. 
“We shall not flag nor fail. We shall go on to the end. 
We shall fight in France and on the seas and oceans. We 
shall fight with mowing confidence and strength in the 
air. We shall defend our island whatever the cost may 
be. We shall fight on the beaches, landing grounds, in 
fields, in streets, and on the hills. We shall never 
surrender. And even if, which I do not for a moment 
believe, this island or a large part of it were subjugated 
and starving, then our empire beyond the seas, armed 
and guarded by the British fleet, will carry on 
strug^e until in God’s good time the New World, with, 
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all its power and might, sets fonth to the rescue and 
liberation of the Old.” 

Churchiirs optimism was in his menial and tempera- 
mental make-up. It fed on liis belief that the United 
States would ultimately enter the war. 

Dunkerque marked Britain’s lowest ebb. But by 
opening up the country’s untapped resources of stamina 
and will power, it marked the beginning of victory. For 
weeks after Dunkerque, British working men and women 
labored at their lathes until they collapsed from ex- 
haustion. Tliey ate lunch at their machines. They 
worked all day, slept on the floor near their benches, and 
then stood up to inake more shells and guns. Individuals 
frequently rise to extra effort in order to survive. Here 
a whole nation was lashed into almost superhuman ex- 
ertions by the will to live. 

The Channel ^d Churchill saved England. So did 
the RAF. Ohirrchill’s speeches galvanized the people 
into action. _ Because governments are more powerful 
tl^n ever, this has become the age of “big men” who 
wield tremendous power and exercise tremendous in- 
fluence. In a (hetatorship, the big man exercises influence 
because he wields power. In a democracy, he wields 
power because he exercises influence, and he uses his 
power to prolong his influence. Churchill helped the 
British^ people to be what they axe at their best. 

Little men despaired. Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
gave England, up as lost, and he seemed not to regret it. 
Marshal P6tain, hero with a frightened soul, did not 
believe in France or in England. But Churchill, 
Roosevelt, Charles de Gaulle believed, and with them 
were millions of little people with big hearts. 

Four years after Duiucerquc, on June 6, 1944, the 
British Army, with the United States Army, returned to 
France. Five years after Dunkerque came V-E day. Five 
bloody, hungry, cold, anxious years for tens of millions of 
women, men, and childfren. The human a nimal is a 
remarkable contrivance, and deserves a belter fate. 

Man deserves at least a world without war. Having 
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seen the horror of war, I translated each day’s war 
bulletins into men’s flesh ripped open by bullets and 
men’s bodies broiled black in burned planes and tanks. 
When the communique said, “Only two of our aircraft 
failed to return,” I saw twelve boys dead and twelve 
mothers and fathers, tw'elve families and many friends 
who would always remember, and, remembeiing, get a 
cold, empty feeling under theh hearts. War must have 
some very great, ennobling end if it is to be worth all this 
suffering, pain, and death. 

If Ae second world war was to have any sense 
it had to become a world civil war, a war against slavery, 
a war to establish one world indivisible, wim liberty and 
justice to all. A war to give one nation another’s territory 
or oil field or market is a supreme and senseless crime. 



s. America Becomes Involved 

T^O STATEMENT by Winston Churchill will loot more 
important to historians tlian his offer to pool the 
sovereignties of England and France. It was June 16,1940. 
France stood on the ver^e of collapse. Churchill wanted 
to help France and his own country. The French and 
British governments, he proposed, "declare that France 
and Great Britain shall no longer be two, but one Franco- 
British Union... Every citizen of France will enjoy 
immediately citizenship of Great Britain. Every British 
subject will become a citizen of Fr^ce.” 

Super-nationalist and imperialist, Churchill’s instinct 
for survival nevertheless led him, in crisis, towards inter- 
nationalism and the submergence of national sovereign- 
ties. Churchill recognized that security and self-preserva- 
tion are best serv^ when separate sovereignty is not 
preserved. 

Years later, shortly before victory in Europe, Church- 
hill was asked whether his offer of union with France re- 
mained valid. He said no. What he was ready to do in a 
desperate last-moment effort to prevent defeat he re- 
fused to do when victory was sure. In 1940, Churchill 
was idealistic for the most realistic reason, to ward 
off disaster. By 1944, this idealism had evaporated. 
Churchill was good when things were very bad. 

The ugliness of war generates idealistic hopes of 
a beautiful peace, and then it generates poisons which 
attack to kiU the idealism. Apparently, it is illusory to 
expect progress via suffering. If sufferii^ produced wis- 
dom, there would be so mudi wisdom in the world, there 
would be no suffering. 


12 
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It did not lie in Churchill’s power to rescue France. 
Had a million British or American troops, fresh and 
well-equipped, landed in Normandy in June, 1940, or 
had the Russians attacked in the east as the Tsar did 
in August, 1914, France and much subsequent bloodshed 
might have been saved. But this could not be. Instead 
the Nazi legions moved on inexorably. Paris yielded 
without a fight. On June 10, Italy entered the war. 

Count Ciano, Italy’s Foreign h^unister and Musso- 
lini’s young son-in-law, tried to keep his country out. 
Later, the Nazis executed him for it. Ifresident Roosevelt 
sent three personal messages to Mussolini in the month of 
May, 1940, urging abstention from hostilities. Pope 
Pius XII wrote Mussolini a letter, dated April 24, 1940, 
counseling against participation. These measures, as well 
as popular demonstrations against war, were unavailing 
because Mussolini wanted to be in at the kill. He felt 
certain that soon France, and in a few weeis Britain, 
would surrender; then I^y would reap the sweet fruits 
of a cheap victory. But what a mistake he made! Not 
victory in 1^40 but defeat and death in 1945 were his fate. 

The mistakes of governments cause most of human- 
ity’s misery. 

Mussolini and Hitler had met at the Breimer 
Pass in February, 1940, and decided to bring Italy into 
the war. Colonel General Gustav Jodi, who for ten years 
was the brains of the German General Staff, testifi^ 
after his arrest in Jime, 1945, that the high command did 
not want Italy in the war. Field Marshal Keitel gave 
similar evidence. Actually, Italy neutral and friendly, 
and shipping goods to Germany, would have been an 
asset to Hitler rather than the liability she soon became. 
But Hitler, more political than rrulitary, must have 
thought that Italy’s ent^ into the war at the proper junc- 
ture would help administer the coup dc grace to France 
and, he hoped, discourage Eaagland and hasten her collapse 
too. Hitler was gambling on breaking Britain’s will to 
resist. He expected Ital/s belligerency to be the last cruel 
blow. 
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France’s fall in 1940 began in 1914. France lost too 
many young men in the first world war. The poppy field 
of Flanders, fertiliaied with rich, red blood, giew a large 
crop of pacifists. Victory was disillusioning. America re- 
fused to guarantee French security. Britain, as some 
Frenchmen saw it, liad become pro-German; at any rate, 
they said, British statesmen took Germany’s side against 
France in such questions as reparations and the occup- 
ation of the Ruhr. This mistrust of England played a 
decisive role in the P6tam government’s readiness to 
sign an armistice with Hitler on. June 21, 1940, Some 
Frenchmen expected, and some Frenchmen cynically 
hoped, that Britain would succumb without much delay. 
Then why not capitulate quickly and perhaps earn a 
premium for promptness ? 

France doubted England’s endurance. The Nazi- 
Soviet pact of August 23, 1939, was like the sound of 
doom, for with Russia and America neutral, and Britain 
unprepared, how could France win? In that case, French- 
men thought, what was the use of fighting at all against 
a Germany that was bi^er, stronger economically, zmd 
better equipped militarily? That in itself would explain 
the fall of France. 

General Charles de GauUe knew that his country- 
men had lost faith in the rrat of the world; he addressed 
himself to this question in his first femous broadcast fi:om 
London on June 18, 1940. “For France is not alone. 
She is not alone— she is not alone,” he exclaimed. This 
was the psychological nub of the French tragedy. “France 
has a vast empire behind her,” dc Gaulle continued. 
“She can unite with the British Empire, which holdb the 
seas and is continuing the struggle. She can utilize to the 
full, as England is doing, the vast industrial resources of 
Ae United States — This is a world w^r. . , .There are 
in the universe suflfident means to enable us one day to 
crush our enemies. Shattered today by mechanical force, 
we shall conquer in the future by stronger mechanical 
force. The fate of the world depends on it” 

When Russia and the Unital States came into the 
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war and when Britain gave tangible proof of her immense 
ail’ power, French hopes revived and underground resis- 
tance to Hitler mounted. 

France’s inner strength was as inadequate as her 
outside support. A powerful wing of the Socialist party 
was pacifist and had applauded the vivisection of Czecho- 
slovakia at Munich in 1938. Many workingmen, on the 
other hand, felt that the bourgeois leaders of France were 
corrupt and pro-Fascist and had betrayed France by 
selling Czechoslovakia and Spain down the river. Un- 
counted Frenchmen were vocally mistrustful of their 
statesmen and generals. The nation boasted of its army, 
but experts knew how obsolete was the army’s mechani- 
cal equipment. France lacked enough good planes to 
stop the Luftwaffe, but the French national exchequer 
was weighed down with idle gold which might have been 
used to buy planes in America. The Ministry of Finance 
had refused the money. Observers suspected that French 
industry wanted the orders. When the war started, pilots 
pathetically patriotic, took ‘‘crates” up into combat know- 
ing it was smeide. Charles de Gaulle, then still a colonel, 
had urged the building of tanks. But, during the Riom 
trial, in March, 1942, former Premier Daladier revealed 
that the check suffered by Italian armored units at 
Guadalajara, Spain, during the civil war “was taken by 
the French technicians as a proof that the conception of 
armored motorized warfere was invalidated.” French 
generals believed in the Maginot Line, not in tanks. 
At the same Riom trial, Guy La Ghambre, French 
Minister of Air at the outbreak of the war, blamed the 
Communists for obstructmg work in French aircraft 
factories after the s^ning of the Sovict-Nad pact and he 
blamed the aircraft manufecturers for delaying the plane- 
building program. Daladier, on the witness stand, in- 
timated that the manufacturers’ sabot^e was designed 
to prove the fblly of nationalizi^ aircraft plants. The 
result was, as Paul Reynaud, Rrench Premier from 
March to June, 1940, puts it in his mtmoirs, that “We 
lacked a tank coops and we lacked an air force,” 
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These and a thousand other facte demonstrate that 
for years before tlie second world war France had been 
waging a bitter civil war which left her divided, depleted, 
defeatist. 

The French, with their fleet, could have continued the 
light in Africa and Aisia. But P6tain was neither a 
democrat nor an anti-Fascist; he therefore had no inner 
need to fight Fascism. 

P6tain said in his 1942 New Year’s broadcast: “I 
do not want for my country either Marxism or liberal 
capitalism.” That left only Fascism. A leader with such 
Nazi ideas could not resist the Nazis. 

France fell because of internal rottenness and 
insufficient foreign assistance^ 

The capitulation of France seemed to reveal basic 
faults in democracy as a form of government. The French 
surrender was widely regarded not as the death of a 
democracy but as the beginning of the death of democracy. 

I discused this question on June 2a, 1940, at the 
annual summer Institute of Public Affairs of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in Gharlottesville.^ We had just read the 
news of the French armistice. “It is too early,” I commen- 
ted, “to bury the democracies and democracy and unfurl 
the swastika throughout the world. . . , Fascism has not tri- 
umphed until aU toe democracies are defeated, and before 
that has happened England and America must be 
defeated.” 

Despite the news, I was optimistic. “If Germany 
cannot crush England soon, . .there may be a stalemate in 
this phase and an Allied victory ultimately, for if Germany 
cannot win now die cannot win later, whereas if the 
A^es cannot win now they can win later with American 
assistance.” 

I stated my peace aims. ‘^Democracy,” I declared, 
“is far from perfect. But it is better than any dictatorship 
I know. No toclatorship has given its people either liber- 
ties or groceri«. The world is not divided into white and 
black. There is no white; unfortunately there is a lot of 
black. If you insirt on white and will support no other. 
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you can sit in your ivory tower until doomsday wailing for 
it Lo arrive. The choice is between democratic gray and 
totalitarian black. The greatest peace aim is to banish 
the black and simultaneously make the gray whiter,” This 
is stiU my program. More concretely, I suggested that, 
when the Allies win, “Europe must be organized into a 
federation, Federadon is the negation of economic nation- 
alism and narrow political nationalism. History has 
demonstrated that the only protection of nations lies in 
internationalism. There is no individual security for man 
or country.” 

My manuscript ended with a little aUegory, but I 
ran over my time and had to leave it unspoken. “Mr. X,” 
I wrote, “built himself a fine stour house and called it 
Democracy. After a while, a Mr. A applied to occupy 
the house next door. The landlord consulted Mr. X and 
told him tiiat A was a well-known pyromaniac and had 
been convicted of arson. But Mr. X vouched for A and 
said he knew him as a gentleman, and so Mussolini 
moved in. Soon afterwards, Mr. B occupied the house on 
the other side of Democracy. Mr. B experim^ted in 
bomb-making and other explosives, and me neighbours 
warned Mr. X that Democracy was in danger. But X 
laughed and armounced that he, in feet, was financing 
the laboratory which Mr. B had just set up next door. 
One day, Mr. A and Mr. B came to Mr. X in Demo- 
cracy and asked whether he would mind if a business 
associate of theirs, Mr. G, camped for a while on his roof. 
Mr. X said he would be delighted. So Franco set up a 
tent on the roof and he dr^ed the big water tank and 
filled it, with sawdust. Finally, fire broke out in Demo- 
cracy and Mr. X, his wife, and his children were trapped 
and burned to death. Would you say that Democracy 
was a badly built house ? No. You would say that Mr. X 
was a fool.” 

The fell of France made a diff^ence to most 
Antericans, including numerous isolationists. The average 
isolationist looked to the broad oceans for protection and 
therefore saw ^ reason to become involved in trninh 
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oceanic messes. Actually, it was not the oceans that 
mattered but what happened on the other side of the 
oceans. As long as the French Anny and the British Navy 
kepi an aggressive power from entrenching itself on the 
Atlantic coast of Europe, the ocean acted as a barrier. 
With the Germans at Dieppe, Calais, and Brest, however, 
the ocean might ultimately become a carrier. Aflcr the 
fall of France only the British fleet stood between 
Germany’s armed might and America’s armed forces at 
home. This was a powerful argument for American aid to 
the British fleet and to the British war effort generally. 

Accordingly, President Franklin D. Roosevelt gave 
orders to scour the arsenals and warehouses of the 
United States for weapons for the British Army. Between 
June, 1940, and the early spring of 1941, ‘'we had ferried 
over the Atlantic,” Winston Churchill disclosed on May 
14, 1945, million rifles and a thousand cannon from 
the United States, with all their ammunition.” Planes 
were shipped too. This material helped safeguard Britain 
against invasion, for Dunkei'que left the British Isles with 
less than one equipped army division. 

President Roosevelt’s guiding thought in this crisis 
was stated by him in a letter, dated December 20, 1940, 
to Admiral Leahy, United States ambassador to P6lain’s 
Vichy government, and published by the State Depart- 
ment on October 7, 1943. “The primary interest of 
the Amaican people,” &e President wrote, “and an 
interest which overshadows all else at the moment, is to 
see a British victory.” Neutrality had been abandoned. 

The United States was at war before Pearl Harbor, 
not officially but in feet. On September 3, 1940, the 
first anniversary of the war in Europe, President Roosevelt 
announced an agreement with Churchill whereby the 
Uniled States gave Britain fifty “over-age” destroyers 
and Britain gave the United States military and naval 
b^es in the Atlantic. If the destroyers were too old why 
did the British want them ? They were in feet good war- 
ships and performed well throughout the war. On Mruch 
1 1, 1941, the President signed me Lend-Lease act where- 
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by billions of dollars’ worth of arms were given to nations 
fighting the Axis. The moment Hitler or Mussolini 
invaded yet another country Lend-Lease was extended 
to it. On April 5, 1941, the United States took over 
the protection of Danish Greenland. On July 7, 1941, the 
United States joined England in the occupation of 
Iceland and undertook to “supplement” and “leplace” 
British troops stationed there. In 1941, the American 
Navy was convoying ships in the Atlantic and actively 
co-operating with the British in hunting down Nazi sub- 
marines. American diplomacy, too, worked against 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. Repeatedly, for instance, 
the State Department warned the P6tain regime at Vichy 
against letting Hitler use the French fleet. Steps were 
fideen in Latin America to frustrate the Axis militarily 
and commercially. In inmnncrable declarations, Roosevelt, 
Secretary of State Hull, and lesser officials showed their 
un-neutm anti-Axis sympathies. 

Many months before Pearl Harbor, the United States 
military authorities had prepared a detailed, practical 
and far-flung and ims^inative plan for American partici- 
pation in the defeat of the Axis powers. 

Simultaneously, die Roosevelt administrarion, against 
the votes of isolationist Senators and Representatives, 
strengthened the armed forces and other defenses of the 
coimtry. 

These measures as well as aU-out aid to England had 
the support of the vast majority of Americans. But the 
popular resistance to sending American men into combat 
continued strong, etnd in the Presidential campaign in 
the fall of 1940, both Roosevelt and Wendell L. Willkic 
promised that no boys would go overseas unless the 
nation was attacked. On December 7, 1941, Japan solved 
that dilemma by attacking. History may put this down 
as the first Japanese suicide attack of the war. It 
destroyed American lives and property; it spelt death 
to Japan, 

From September 3, 1939, but more particularly fixim 
the fall of France to Pearl Harbor, the great debate 
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between isolationists and interventionists raged up and 
down America. 

I have strolled on quiet forenoons through the silent 
residential streets of Lincoln, Nebraska, of Anderson, 
Indiana, of GaiUon, Ohio, and many other towns. . The 
wliite, wooden home surrounded by a garden, the rockers 
on the porch, the sliade trees, tlic flower pots in the 
windows — all added up to a picture of self-contained, 
pleasant, and comfortable existence. But in the window 
was a flag with a service star, or two service stars, and 
sometimes the blue of the star had turned to the gold 
which denotes death. I can easily imagine a mother, or 
wife, sitting there inside the house waiting for another 
V-mail letter or re-reading an old one for me fiftli time, 
and thinking : Why did my boy have to go from this 
wonderful place to a land I never heard of before and 
lie in the mud and be exposed to shells and buUets and 
maybe die ? What did Anzio, Bastogne, Iwo Jima mean 
to her except heartache, longing, and loneliness ? 

Once I went to see Mra. Eleanor Roosevelt in her 
New York apartment. After our talk, she took me to the 
door. On the floor of the corridor outside lay the after- 
noon paper. I picked it up for her and we read the big 
headlme about the first landing of the Marines on 
Guadalcanal. 

“I have a child in that,” Mrs. Roosevelt said. It was 
her son James. Neither little while home nor White House 
is spared. 

Guadalcanal, Sicily, Okinawa, Gassino, Normandy— 
th^ seem so far away from Kansas and so unimportant to 
Illinois. How strange that many thousands of Americans 
should lie under crosses or stars of David in those distant 
lands and that so many otheis should have earned Purple 
Hearts-for eyes or limbs lost there ! It is strange. And, 
if you will, it is mad. Yet in this mad world the United 
States had a part to play in the war and could not 
shirk it. 

The man who said “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
was a murderer. We five on a small island rolled the 
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earth. Every country’s problems arc not the business of 
every other country, but they become that unless they are 
solved. If Abel is not our concern, Cain kills him. 

Colonel Lindbergh and the America Firsters main- 
tained that a well-defended United States could not be 
invaded, so it did not matter what foreign nations fell as 
long as America was strong militaiily. That being the case, 
it was unnecessary and urmeutral to help one side in the 
war. Isolationists in Gongi'ess therefore voted against 
Lend-Lease and similar enactments. 

Lindbergh urged ten thousand planes for the 
American air force. “That number,” he told the House of 
Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee hearing on the 
Lend-Lease bill on January 23, 1941, ‘Svould, I believe, 
be adequate to ensm'e American security regardless of the 
outcome of the present European war. . .. Accompanying 
this expansion of our air force should be the construction 
of aviation bases in Newfoundland, Canada, the West 
Indies, parts of South America, Central America, the 
Galapagos Islands, the Hawaiian Islands, and Alaska.” 

nut why these bases? Lindbergh must have thought 
they would serve to stop or frighten off an enemy. The 
moment one concedes the pcssibility of an attack on the 
United States — and Lindbergh by this plea for bases did 
that— then the only question is how best to cope with that 
potential enemy. The internationalists believed that it was 
wisest to cope with the enemy before, and not after, he 
succeeded in conquering all of Europe and Asia. 

Without American supplies and the hope of further 
American help, Britain would have succumb^. If, th^, 
Hitler had attacked Russia when there wei’e no British 
bombings of Germany and no American Lend-Lease to 
the Soviets, Russia would have been defeated. China’s 
fate was sealed in these circumstances. 

Germany, Italy, and Japan would consequently have 
been in secure poss^on of Europe, Africa, and Asia. 
Supported by Franco Spain, they would have filtered into 
Latm America throu^ trade and propaganda channels. 

Watching this development, every American would 
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have wanted his country armed to ilie teeth. America 
would have lived like a ganison town, like a walled 
fortress, ever on tlie alert, ever xindcr a stiain. 

Fascist military success would have made convei^ for 
totalitarianism in the United States. “That fellow Hitler’s 
got something,” people would have said. Some did say it. 

Tlic United States would have had to do business 
with Hitler, Mussolini, and Japan on their terms or be- 
come an isolated island. Isolationism would have led to 
dangerous isolation for America. 

Fortimately, the bulk of Americans decided in favor 
of aid to tlie foes of the Axis- To put it blundy, crudely, 
and correctly, it wais better for the United States to fight 
future enemies on other peoples’ territory and in co-opera- 
tion with other peoples’ armed forces than to wait dll the 
enemy, triumphant, faced an America standing alone. 
Lend-Lease was an ingenious and historic device to give 
American steel and spare American flesh. More Germans 
killed by British and Russiaaas meant fewer Americans 
killed by Germans. 

Americans understood; and beginning with the 
fell of France, the trend to help England grew 
steadily. 

William AUen White, editor of the Emporia GazeUe, in 
the spring of i^o oiganized the Committee for American 
Defense toougn Aid to the Allies, Hundreds of Americans 
joined the committee. On May 26, 1940 , 1 wired Mr. 
White asking him to include me. He sent me several 
telegrams and letters. In a letter of June 13, 1940, he 
wrote: "I am glad to notice that we are getting me air- 
planes moving and guns and munitions In fairly large 
chunks. We may be able to help the Allies to hold on.” 
He underlined the word “may” m ink. 

Mrs. Wales Latham larmched “Bundles for Britain” 
in January, 1940, and before long this had become a 
collecting agency, not only of clothing, surgical instru- 
ments, and other urgently needed commodities but also of 
the 2^ of thousands of persons in American towns and 
hamlets eager to assist and encourage a valiant nation 
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standing alone under die bombs. Bundles worth $5,500,000 
were sent across. 

The American people ivere not merely following. 
“The common people are a lot smarter than tlieir political 
leaders and a couple of jumps ahead of diem,” William A. 
Lydgate, editor of the Gallup Pole Institute, wrote me in 
1941. “For example,” he said, “our polls here have 
shown that (i)the American people wanted to lifttlie 
Spanish embargo, (2] they condemned the Munich'’‘pcace’ 
before leaders in Paris ana London perceived its lolly, (3) 
they voted in favor of lifting the arms embargo in tiic 
Neutrality Act fine months before Congress voted it, (4) 
for seven years (since November, 1935) the American 
people have feivored a larger army, navy, and parti- 
cularly a larger air force ...” 

“Maybe,” Mr, Lydgate mused, “the trouble with the 
world is that nobody has paid enough attention to the 
ideas of the common people.” Maybe ? Undoubtedly. 
Congr«s undemocratically paid less attention to the 
majority than to a vociferous, lobbying minority. 

The nation, however, was pushing the Federal 
administration to help win a war which was our war 
though we were not yet in it. 

One evening in 1944, at the home of John Gmther, 
popular author of tiie Inside books, some foreign 
correroondents, Cass Canfield, president of Harper, 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs Quar- 
terly, Irita Van Doren of the Mew Tork Herald Tribune, 
and Wendell L. Willkie sat aroimd discussing and 
reminiscing. Willkie told this story : 

“In 1941, after I came back fium England, DeWitt 
Wallace (publisher of The Reader’s Digest) telephoned 
and asked me to do an article replying to Fi'eda Utley’s 
piece they had carried opposing aid to Britain. He 
offered to pay me 15,000. I told him I was in corurt on 
a case and didn’t mive the time. Wallace said : *AH we 
want is 1500 words. We will pay you $6,000.’ I told 
him again I was not in a poation to do it. ‘Mr. Willkie,’ 
Wallace said, *I’ll pay you $8,000 for the article.’ Well,” 
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Willkie concluded with a smile, “you know, Indiana 
boy, iHSjOOO ; I piomised to do die aiticle.” WilUde’s 
ability to tell such a story about himself was part of his 
great charm. 

In tliat article, Willkie wrote : “The pioblem that 
faces the United States ... is the suivival of democratic 
insdtutions, of a way of life that means more to us than 
anydiing else in the world . . . We aie helping Britain 
because the fight she is putting up is gicatly to our 
advantage.” Hitler’s “totalitarian slave system is 
automatically and irrevocably against freedom.” 



j, Stalin and Hitler: A Reinterpretation 

nr HE fall of France brought America closer to England 
and to wai‘. The fall of France also hastened the 
invasion of Russia. President Roosevelt foresaw this two 
years before it happened. Former Ambassador Joseph 
E. Davies, in his Mission to Moscow, reports that he lunched 
with the President in the White House on July i8, 1^39. 
Rumors of the impending pact between Stalin and Hitlcir 
filled the diplomatic air, “The President told me,” Davies 
recorded in his diary, “that he told (Soviet) Ambassador 
Oumansky, when he was leaving to go to Moscow, to 
tell Stalin that if his government joined up with Hitler, 
it was certain as night followed the day that as ^on as 
Hitler conquered France he would turn on Russia, and 
it would be the Soviet’s turn next. He told me to get that 
word to Stalin and Molotov, if I could.” 

Here was prophetic statesmanship. Franldin D, 
Roosevelt understood geography. Hitler, and war. With 
France conquered and Elngland inaccessible to the 
German Army, Hitler bad to attack Russia. 

In 1941, j^gland could not invade the Continent, 
Later, with American aid, she might. That set the date 
for the Nazi invasion of Russia. Germany wanted to 
crush Russia before America entered the war. 

There were two things Hitler could not do : hc^ could 
not invade England, and, in view of the rising tide of 
American aid, he could not stand still. There were 
two things Hitler could do : he could attack England 
through her Empire or he could attack Russia. 

Hider reckoned that Russia would be easier to crack 
than the Anglo-i^erican combination. He hoped that 
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because Germany had invaded Russia, seat of “the 
deadly dangers of Bolshevism,” the grateful Western 
capitalist powei-s might obligingly cancel their war on 
Germany. 

Events often proved Hitler wrong. 

Hitler was sure France and England would not go 
to war on account of Poland. “They are too cowardly,” 
he said in a secret speech to his army chiels. The main 
purpose of the Sovlet-Nazi pact was to discourage France 
and England from fighting. The authoritative Mos- 
cow Pravda said so on August 23, 1940, in an editorial cele- 
brating the first anniversary of the pact. “The news of the 
Soviet-German pact,” it wrote, “was a last warning to 
the organizers and inspirers of the imperialistic war. The 
Warning, however, had no effect. The war commenced. 

Captured German official documents presented to 
the Nuremberg war criminals trial and cited in the Ameri- 
can press on December 7, 1945, show that Hitler did not 
order the German Army to invade Poland until August 24, 
1939, the day after the signing of the pact which, Hitler 
assumed, had frightened the Western powers out of the 


war. 

Having made this mistake, Hitler hoped the war 
would end with Poland’s military defeat. In September 
and October, i939> Hitler several times offered to conclude 
peace with ^^ance and England. Goering told a 
Berlin audience that after the Polish campaign — four 
weeks, he estimated— “we are ready for an honorable 
peace,” The Nazis wanted a respite after swallowing 
Poland. Later, the python could seek other prey. 

Russia likewise tried to end the war after the con- 
quest of Poland. Stalin charged in the Pravda of 
November 30, 1940, that “the ruling classes of England 
and France ruddy declined Germain’s peace propos^ as 
well as the attempts of the Soviet Union to attain the 
earliest termination of the war.” 


The Soviet government saw no sense in a war against 
Hitler. “To start a war in order to ‘destroy Hillerism’ 
is to commit a criminal folly in politics,” wrote the Mos- 
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cow Izvestia, official newspaper of the Soviet government, 
on October 9, 1939. Foreign Commissar Molotov theic- 
fore called France and England ‘'aggressors.” 

The second world war flowed from the Soviet«Nazi 
pact. But it is inaccurate to say that Russia expected a 
major war, Moscow anticipated tliat the Soviet-Nazi 
pact would induce England and France to do a “Munich” 
on Poland and refrain from fighting. The Bolsheviks 
knew tliat, foiling such an Anglo-IVcnch surrender of 
Poland, Hitler would invade Poland, crush Poland, and 
divide Poland with Russia. Thereupon, Stalin reasoned, 
the British and French governments would conclude _ a 
reluctant peace with Germany. In the resulting hostility 
between the West and Germany, Russia would find safety. 
This is why Stalin concluded the pact with Hitler, 

Events proved Stalin wrong. 

Stalin did not realize that appeaseis no longer ruled 
in London or, therefore, in Paris. England and France 
would not make peace, France would i&l. In consequence, 
Russia would suffer as President Roosevelt predicted^ 
Heads of states and other top officials often engage 
in the same game of rocking-chair strategy which has such 
fascination for laymen. I faiow because I have sat with 
some and speculated with them on “What would happ«x 
if . . .?” These oflicials at times judge events correctly. But 
they also make mistakes for which their people pay. 

The eleven-month appeasement interlude that follow- 
ed the original Munich of September, 1938, no more 
kept France and England out of wax than the twenty-two- 
month appeasement reprieve after the Soviet-Na2d 
“Munich” spared Russia tne horrors of war. Appeasement 
ma kes war more likely, not less likely. 

It is mathematically demonstrable that Great Britain 
and France did not build or buy enough arms during 
their eleven-montih appeasement period to offset the loss 
of Czechoslovakia’s army, arms, and arms factories. It 
might of course be argued that despite the Chamberl^- 
Df^dier appeasement poficy, Great Britain won the war 
and France was liberated. But at what added expense? 
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Russia, too, manufactured arms dming her appease- 
ment interlude, but not enough to offset the loss of France 
plus what Germany and her conquered territories manu- 
factured in the same period. In tlie end, to be sure, the 
Soviet Union achieved victory. But it has been stated 
that 22,000,000 Soviet citizens died in the war. No serious 
foreign estimate puls the figure at less than 1 5,000,000 
military and civilian deaths apart fiom many more million 
wounded, diseased, and broken men, women, and children 
and the devastation of Russia’s rich industriaJ and agricul- 
tural domains. Final victory does not justify earlier 
appeasement. The cold brain may regard victory merely 
as a newspaper headline or as an argument to win a parlor 
debate. But to any civilized person the real questions 
are: What price victory? and: Would wiser diplomacy 
have brought the price down? 

A wiser Kremlin might have stayed out of llie war 
and out of Finland in 1939 and fought when France was 
menaced. Roosevelt realized in 1940 that American 
interests dictated maximum aid to Britain; Stalin should 
have realized that Soviet interests dictated aid to France. 

A Russian second front in the spring of 1940 would have 
divided the Reichswehr’s forces, blunted its blitz against 
France, and conceivably prevented the fall of France just 
as the Tsar’s offendve into Germany in ' the summer of 
1914 made possible the French stand on the Marne. 
Without Russian assistance, France might have fiillen as 
quickly in 1914 as she did in 1940. 

^ks attended such a preventive-war policy. For 
France might have collapsed despite Russian intervention, 
and then Hitler, after finishing off the Balkans, would have 
lunged at Russia. But this is what he did anyway. There 
was at least a chance of saving France if Russia engaged 
the Reichswehr on an eastern front. Stalin’s biggest risk 
was to have France defeated and then remain alone with 
Hitler in Europe. 

Stalin mis^culated in expecting England and France 
to appease Hitler before Poland was attacked. Then he 
miscwculated in expcctii^ England and France to quit the 
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war after Poland fell. Then he miscalculated in failing 
to help France. 

Stalin also miscalculated Hitler’s central strategy of 
the war. On this last miscalculation there is interesting 
evidence from former Soviet Foreign Commissar Maxim 
Litvinov who was more consistently correct on the world 
situation thanany other statesman. In a statement to 
r^orters in Washington, D.C., on December 13, 1941, 
Litvinov said: “My Government did receive warnings as 
to the treacherous intentions of Hiller with regard to the 
Soviet Union, but it did not take them seriously and this 
not because it believed in the sacredness of Hitler’s 
signature, or did not believe him capable of violating the 
treaties he signed, and the oft-repeated solemn promises he 
made, but because it considered that it would have been 
madness on his pziit to undertake war in the east against 
such a powerful laud as ours, before finishing off his war 
in the west.” 

It turned out to be^^madness. But didn’t Stalin know 
that LCtier had no alternative? Stalin h^ed, and there- 
fore believed, that after the Battle of France Germany 
would remain locked in a death grapple with England 
until one of them collapsed. Tne country that won 
would be too exhausted to bother Russia. Stalin did not 
foresee that Hitler, after testing Britain’s strength in 1940 
and 1941 and finding it considerable, would relax his hold 
on England and drive into Russia. 

Stalin misunderstood Hitler and the world situation. 
That is why he made the pact with Hitler. 

The Soviet-Nazi pact and its subsidiary a^eemenls 
were a bargain with benefits, some real, some illusory, to 
each side. 

The pact “has guaranteed Germany imdisturbed 
security in the east,” the Pravda aflSimed on Augustas, 1940. 
That was true and it meant victories for Hitler in the west. 

Ajppreciable quantities of fodder, grain, flax, petro- 
leum (700,000 tons of oil in 1940), and other products 
flowed firom Russia to Gennany and from Japan, throu^ 
Ryssia, tq Germany. 
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Tlie Communist parties of Europe, and of the world, 
suddenly converted to pacifism, appeasement, and isola- 
tionism, timied their fire on Germany’s enemies and 
withheld it from Germany. After die pact, this was 
inescapable. Tlie Moscow press justified Hitier’s invasion 
of Denmark and Norway. In the Praoda of November 
30, 1940, Stalin said: “It was not Germany who attacked 
France and England, but France and England who 
attacked Germany, thus assuming responsibihty for the 
present war.” Since Stalin blamed the war on France 
and England how could Communists in the democracies 
be pro-French or^pro-British ? Throughout the Soviet Union 
during the pact period, anti-Fascist and anti-German pro- 
paganda ceased. Anti-Nazi films like Friederich Wolf’s 
Professor Mamlock and anti-German films like Eisenstein’s 
Alexander Mevs!^ -were ordered taken off the screen; but 
Eisenstein staged Warner’s Die Walkuere and Nazi officials 
in Moscow shook his hand, the hand of a Jew, and con- 
gratulated him. All this was inevitable after the Hammer 
and Sickle flew intertwined with the Swastika from Soviet 
flagpoles. Had not the Izvestia of October 9, 1939, with 
unwanted detachment, declared: “Every person is free 
to express his attitude to this or that ideology; he has the 
right to defend or reject it.. . . It is possible to respect or 
hate Hitlerism or any other system of political ideas. That 
— is a matter of taste.” With Moscow discarding its anti- 
Fasdsm and suggesting tolerance towards Nazis, how 
could the outside Communist parties be anti-Nazi? To 
have been anti-Nazi and pro-war in those days was 
tantamount, in effect, to being anti-Stalin. So Commu- 
nists in the democracies fomented defense-plant strikes; the 
i^erican Communist party called off its boycott of made- 
in-Geimany goods; its White House pickets, till the very 
day Hitler marched into Rus^, carried placards denoxm- 
cing Roosevelt’s anti-Nazi stand. The British Communists 
sa^taged the war effort even during the murderous air 
blitz. The French Communists did what they could to 
h^en &eir country’s defeat. If Stalin signed the pact 
with Hitler in order to gain tin^e to strengthen Rusitia, 
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why did the Communists help Hitler and thus weaken 
Russia by undermining the war effort of the nations that 
were fighting Bhtler? 

Finally, the fact that the Soviet government, once 
the foremost anti-Fascist power and champion of collec- 
tive security, would, whatever the provocation or attrac- 
tion, conclude a far-reaching agreement with the Ger- 
many of anti-Communist, anti-Jewish, anti-democi'atic 
atrocities, with the racist, rapacious, barbarous Fascist 
government of Germany, helped to promote tliat 
cynical disregard of principle and that political immora- 
lity which hastened P^tain’s surrender to Hitler and 
which still lingers among us. The Soviet-Nazi pact 
was the parent of many unprincipled acts and un- 
principled thoughts. Any lapse from decency in public 
affairs was grist to Hitler’s mill and is grist now to the 
min of totalitarianism. 

These were Hitler’s dividends from the Soviet-Nazi 

pact. 

What were Russia’s dividends ? 

Russia annexed territory. First, Russia annexed 
eastern Poland up to the Ribbentrop-Molotov Line or, as 
most people later heard of it, the Curzon Line. This 
was done by arrangement with Germany. In a speech 
at Danzig on October 24, 1939, Ribbentrop affirmed that 
a few days after the war in Poland began, “Russian 
troops moved forward on the entire front and occupied 
Polm territory up to the line of demarcation which we 
had previously agreed upon with the Russians.”- 

I would not take Ribbentrop’s word for anything 
unless acts bore it out. The fact m that in pursuing the 
Polish Army the Reichswdir went beyond the Rib- 
bentrop-Molotov Line, and wherever this happened the 
German armed units withdrew immediately the Red 
Araiy presented itself. The victoripia Redchswehr would 
not have done this without pHor instructions from the 
Nazi government to regard the line as the agreed 
frontier between the Soviet and German zones. 

Wfr^ IJitler began his profpaganda barra^ against 
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Poland with a view to intimidating Warsaw and forc- 
ing it to yield without a struggle, Foreign Commissar 
Litvinov on November 27, 193H, gave the Polish ambas- 
sador in Moscow a solemn rcaffinnation of Russia’s non- 
aggression treaty with Poland. This was intended as 
encouragement to tlie Poles to stand firm. On June 
29, 1939, Molotov, who had meantime become Foreign 
Commissar, oflicially assured the Polish embassy in 
Moscow that Poland, if attacked, would be given 
Soviet economic assistance and also the right of tran- 
sit from the port of Murmansk through Soviet terri- 
tory to Poland. Trade Commissar Mikoyan, a highly 
placed Communist, repeated tins pledge to the PoEsh 
authorities. As long as tlie Kremlin saw the possibi- 
lity of an agreement with the Western powers it did not 
raise the question of the passage of the Red Army tlirough 
Poland, presumably to fight the Germans, because 
every Soviet officM knew, as Litvinov told me re- 
peatedly during the Munich crisis in 1938, that no 
Polish government could permit Russian tro^s to 
enter its country. In the Moscow talks between Russia, 
England, and France, the Soviets did not bring up 
the matter of the Red Army’s entry into Poland im- 
til after August 15, when the Soviet-Nazi pact of 
Av^st 23, 1939, had already been diafted and when it 
was clear that Russia would not help Poland. T^ 
issue then served as the reason for breakiM off the 
talks. 

Stalin knew he could not get a piece of Poland by 
direct negotiations with Warsaw or by talks with the 
French and British. He did get a share of Poland 
from Hitler. The same is true of the Baltic states. 
In the talks with France and England, the Soviet govern- 
ment demanded special rights in the Baltic states. 

Briti^ and French regarded the Baltic coxmtries as 
independent nations and therefore could not authorize 
Stabn to take their military bases. But Hitler did 
authorize StaKn, 

This procedure was charactcriis|tic of Stalin. He 
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tried to get what he wanted in one way and, finding the 
way blocked, he waited, made a "detour, and tried 
to obtain the same thing in another way. He did 
this often at home and he did it in foreign policy. Stalin 
moves straight ahead by zigzags. Blocked by the 
scruples of the British and French, Stalin broke off 
his negotiations with them and signed an agreement 
with Hitler whereby Russia won territory in Poland 
and established a protectorate over the small Baltic coun- 
tri^. Later, this area was absorbed into the Soviet Union. 

On Jxmc 22, 1941, in announcing the war on Russia, 
Hitler declared that during the negotiations leading 
to the Soviet-Nazi pact, “a special agreement was con- 
cluded in case Britain were to succeed in inciting 
Poland actually into war with Germany.” If Poland did 
not fight, Russia was to get a share of Poland. If Poland 
did ^it, the special agreement provided for addi- 
tional Russian gains in the Baltics. Hitler said : “Germany 
solemnly affirmed in Moscow that Esfhonia, Latvia, 
Finland, and Bessarabia, but not Lithuania, lay outside 
all German political influence.” Germany recognized 
this area as a Soviet sphere of influence. 

Documents presented at the ^eat Nuremberg 
trial corroborates Hitler’s version. The fficts confirm 
it. On September 28, 1939, Esthonia, under Moscow’s 
preStore, signed a mutud-assistance pact giving Russia 
bases, on the Baltic Sea. October 5 : Latvia sigried a 
similar pact with Rvma. October 16 : Lithuanm signed 
a similar pact with Russia. November 30 • Russia invad- 
ed Finland. With the exception of ffie occupation of 
Lithuania to which Hitler agreed after the event, 
this was in accordance with the Soviet-Nazi understand- 
ing of August, 1939, tuid to fulfil his part of the 
bargain, Hitler ordered all Germans to return to Ger- 
many from the Baltic countries where they had re- 
sided. for many generations. Hundreds of thousands 
complied. 

The next phase of Soviet espansion opened on June 
27, 1940, when Russian troops entered Rumania and 
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occupied Bessarabia and nortlicin Bukovina. On July 
21, Lithuania, Latvia, and Eslhonia were annexed 
otitright by the Soviet Union. Hitler was preoccupied 
wi^ Fiance and then with Britain. The German Army 
faced west. Stalin made hay. 

Nazi Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop stated on 
June 28, 1941, that Russia’s bolshcvization and annexa- 
tion of the Baltic nations were “contrary to the ex- 
press assurances given by Moscow.” Molotov cor- 
1 oborated this; Russia’s new tread^ with Esthonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, he said, “firmly stipulate the inviol- 
ability of the sovereignty of the signatory nations as well 
as the principle of non-interference in the affairs of 
the other nation.” And he added emphatically ; “The 
chatter about the sovietization of the Baltic countries 
is profitable only to our mutual enemies and all antf- 
Soviet provocateurs.” This very explicit statement on 
October 31, 1939, did not prevent Molotov’s government 
from annexing and sovietizing the Baltic countries on 
July 21, 1940. Nor did the act prevent Molotov from 
asserting ^t ,the Soviet government always kept its 
promise. 

The German campaign in Polandjnelded Russia a 
dividend in Poland and the Baltics, "^e German cam- 
paim in western Europe yielded Russia a dividend 
in Rumania and the Baltics. It was to gain territory and 
not to gain time that Moscow signed the pact with 
the N^. With the dismissal of Litvinov and the 
conclusion of the Soviet-Nazi pact in 1939, Russia laun- 
ched on her career of ei^ansion which stnj continues. 

In June, 1936, Stalm had said: “We want not a foot 
of foreign territory but we shall not relinquish an inch Of 
our own.” This had always been the guiding principle 
of Soviet foreign poHcy. Stalin did not say : We 
want not a foot ^ foreign territory except eastern Poland, 
or exc^t the Baltic states, or except a piece of Finland. 
He said : “We want not a foot of foreign territory.” 
The apolo^ts for Stalin will have to decide whether hfe 
really b^eved in this principle or >vhether he 
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enunciated it in 1936 because. Russia was too weak to be 
an aggressor and dropped it in 1939 when Russia became 
strong enough to make annexations. 

Although in the wake of revolution Russia lost 
eastern Poland, the Baltic states, Finland, and Bessarabia, 
she was not invaded after 1920. She was invaded in 
1941 when she had regained them. She was invaded by- 
Germany with whose help she had regained them. 

It is a natural law of world affairs, today perhaps the 
most important law, that the appetite for expansion 
comes with expansion. Expansion breeds more expan- 
sion. By the summer of 1940, Russia had taken most 
of the lands which once belonged to the Tsar’s em- 

E ire as well as East Galicia and northern Bukovxna which 
ad never belonged to Russia. Neverthele®, Defense 
Commissar Timoshenko declared in Moscow on Novem- 
ber 7, 1940: ” The Sovi et Union ha.s exte nded its . 
f rontiers, but w e cannot, be contented w ith what has 
^vSdybeen achievedL” Russia accordingly tried to ex- 
j^hd" farther* into the Balkans. 

In September, 1940, France lay prostrate rmder the 
heel of Hitler’s black boot. But me air blitz raged 
furiously over Britain. The U-boat canromgn had be- 
come a serious menace in the Atlantic. TTiis seemed to 
Stalin a perfect moment for another great effort. How- 
ever, Germany was alert in the east despite her activity 
in the west. Inland Stowe, consistent anti-Nazi journa- 
list, telegraphed from Bucharest to the Nm York Post, 
September 20, 1940: “Berlin has successfully check- 
mated Russia’s recent designs for firrther erroansion into 
Rumania . . . There can be no doubt that the Kremlin’s 
hopes for a September occupation of Bulgaria, and p^- 
haps of a Black Sea strip of territory down to Bulgaria, 
received an ice-old douche .... Tms does not mean 
that Moscow has abandoned its expansionist aspirations in 
the Balkans.” In another dispatch dated October 14, 
1940, from Budaprat, Stowe corroborated his Bucharest 
findings. “Stalin’s Red Army,” he wired, “is now frozen 
OTit of the 
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Having won this bloodless political war, Hitler invi- 
ted Foreign Commissar Molotov to Berlin. Molotov was 
tliere on November 12. Newsreels of his anival at the 
railway station show him tipping his felt hat to every 
Reichswehr officer he passed. But his flat face lookeil 
grim. He was about to conduct fateflil conversations 
with Hitler. 

There was a story in circulation at tlic time about 
microphones hidden by tire Gestapo in tlie couch on 
which Molotov sat during his talks with Hitler. Subsequent- 
ly, the tale ran, the Germans played the microphone 
records to Turkish and other officials in order to prove 
how Hitler protected their interests against Russia.This may 
not be true but no one would put it beyond the Nazis. 

Regarding the contents of the historic Hider-Molotov 
interviews, we hav eonly the versions which Hitler and 
Ribbentrop gave on June 22, 1941. Hitler said ; “The 
Soviet Minister for Foreign Affairs then demanded 
Germany’s clarification of our agreement to the following 
fom- questions ; 

“Point one was Molotov’s question : Was the 
German guarantee for Rumania also directed a^inst 
Soviet Russia in case of attack by Soviet Russia on 
Rumania ? 

“My answer : The German guarantee is a general 
one and is imconditionally binding on us. Russia, 
however, never declared to us that she had other interests 
in Rumania beyond Bessarabia ...” In other words. 
Hitler was saying that Germany would defend Rumania 
against Russia. 

Hitler’s version proceeds : “Molotov’s second 

Q uestion : Russia again felt menaced by Finland . . . 
^as Germany ready not to give any aid to Finland ? 
“My answer : Germany continued to have absolutely 
no political interests in FMand. A firesh war by Russia 
against the small Finnish people could not, however, be 
redded any longer by the German govemmet as 
tollable, all the more so as we could never believe 
Russia to be threatened by Finland . . , 
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“Molotov’s third question : Was Germany prepared 
to agree that Russia give a guarantee to Bulgaria and 
send Russian troops to Bulgaria for this purpose in 
connection with which he— Molotov— was prepared to 
state that the Soviets did not intend on that account, for 
example, to depose the King ? 

“My answer : Bulgaria was a sovereign state, and 
I had no knowledge that Bulgaria had ever requested 
Soviet Russia for any kind of guarantee such as Rumania 
had requested Irom Germany .... 

“Molotov’s fourth question : Soviet Russia requires 
free passage through the Dardanelles under all circum- 
stances, and for her protection also demands occupa- 
tion of a number of important bases on the Dardanelles 
and the Bosporus. Was Gernoany in agreement with this 
or not ? 

“My answer : Germany was prepai’cd at all times 
to agree to alteration of the States of Montreux in favor 
of the Black Sea states. Germany was not prepared to 
agree to Russia taking possession of bases on foe streiits.” 

Hitler’s assumed tone of innocence and his pose as foe 
defender of foe Balkan nations and Finland will deceive 
nobody. Hider had his own designs on the Balkans and 
resent^ Russian interference. But Molotov and Hitler 
did discuss Balkan problems. Indeed, Hider’s outline 
of Molotov’s demands resembles the policy which Russia 
actually adopted after the Red Army’s smashing victories 
in 1944. 

Molotov returned to Mc^ow on November 16. 
Hider immediately ordered the representatives of 
Slovakia, Hungary, and Rumania to appear before him 
and join the A^. They obeyed. When Hungary obeyed, 
the official Soviet telegraphic agency Tm declared on 
November 22 that Hungary had acted without Moscow’s 
approval. Toss was thus indicating Moscow’s disapproval. 
But Hider paid no attention. Amid a^Iause from 
Mussolini but with Htde Italian help, Germany was 
making the Balkans a ramjpart. For what purpose ? 

A big development impended. This time Hider 
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prepared slowly. He did not occupy Bulgaria until 
March, 1941. On March 3, the Soviet government 
officially condemned the occupation. Relations between 
Russia and Germany had visibly deteriorated after 
Molotov’s trip to Berlin, and now they were critical. 

Hitler was locking his back door in the Balkans 
before crashing Russia’s front door. But he still had to 
clean up Yugoslavia and Greece. Yugoslavia was 
Germany’s corridor to Greece where in January and 
February, 1941, the great Duce’s army was being 
humiliated and mutilated by poorly-equipped Greek 
forces. 

Accordingly, late in March, 1941, Hitler applied his 
well-known squeeze-and-terror technique and forced the 
Yugoslav government to join the Axis. Reactionaries and 
royalists in Belgrade did not object. But the people 
objected, and military circles objected. Together they 
staged a revolt and overthrew the Cabinet, which had 
signed on Hitler’s dotted line. Official American sources 
redded this coup d’etat as Biitish-made. The Nazis 
said it was Soviet-made. Britain as well as Russia wanted 
to make Yugoslavia a running sore for Germany. In 
Yugoslavia the British were defending Suez and India ; 
the Russians were defending Moscow. 

On March 27, a new anti-Axis government led by 
General Dusan Simovich seized power in Yugoslavia and 
started fighting the Reichswehr. On April 5, the Soviet 
government signed a treaty of amity with this new 
Yugoslav cabinet. That was open defiance of Hitler. 

The Red Star^ Russia’s army paper, stated on April 
Q that the Reichswehr was e^criencing trouble in 
Yugoslavia and stressed the traditional martial qualities 
of the Yugoslavs. “The British command,” it added, 
“headed 137 General Sir Archibald Wavell, has taken 
serious measures to help the aUy.” 

The Kremlin looked for sustained Yugoslav and 
Gre^ resistance to Germany and expected ihe British 
to aid both countries. 

The fighting in the Balkans meant war or peace for 
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Russia, There was a possibility that the Reichswehr, 
after smashing greece, two, would keep going in the same 
direction — to Crete, to Egypt, to Syria, to Ii-aq, and on to 
India. Many Grerman generals advocated this strategy. 
Russia would then be in no imminent danger. 

In April, 1941, Rashid Ali rose against the British 
in Iraq. TTie next month, the Vichy authorities gave the 
Grermans permission to use the French aii-fields in Syria. 
One field, at Aleppo, was placed entirely at the disposal 
of the Nazis. From Syria, (he Grermans supplied Rashid 
Ali._ Meanwhile, an Ilalo-German force fought the 
British in North Afiica. 

Would Hider move on India and join the Japanese ? 
Unsuccessful in the direct ^sault on the British Isles, Hider 
might try to break the British Empire. Germany’s attention 
would be diverted far away from Soviet territory. 

These Russian hopes proved vain. Hitler threw 
concentrated strenrth against Yugoslavia and Greece and 
by the end of Apru both countries were ovenxm. Soon 
Europe throbbed with reports and rumors of German 
troop transfers from die Balkans and France to 
the Russian frontier. Reichswehr units appeared in 
Finland. 

Alarm swept Moscow. Stalin acted with the vigor 
and dispatch which have given him power and eminence. 
On May 6, he removed Molotov and made himself 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, or 
Premier-head of the Soviet government, Stalin was then 
sixty-two. 

In a letter dated May 8, 1941, addressed to Sumner 
Welles, Under-Secretary of State, I wrote: “An attack 
by Hider on Russia, or Nazi pressure on Russia to yield 
more goods for Germany’s prosecution of the war would 
demonstrate the bankniptcy of ^peasement aa initiated 
by the pact of August 23, 1939. In the ev^t of war or 
if events proved recent .^viet diplomacy a failure, Stalin 
would want to have all the reins of power cmd 0 ffice in 
his hand, and he would wish no such reins in the hand of 
another.” In a crisis, the ooiupation of the highest seat by 
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a puppet iike Molotov might constitute an element of 
weakness. So Stalin took the scat. 

Simultaneously, Stalin prepared his army for war. 
But he had not yet abandoned hope of appeasing Hitler 
again and deflecting Hitler’s efibils towards the British 
East. The Kremlin’s mood changed abruptly from defi* 
ance to compliance. On May 9, the Soviet govamment 
withdrew recognition from tlic governments of Norway 
and Belgium and canceled the diplomatic privileges of 
their diplomatic representatives in Moscow. Norway and 
Belgium had been living under Hitler domination for a 
year. Nevertheless, the ^emlin continued to accept their 
ambassadors. Now it rejected them. The Soviet govern- 
ment also withdrew recognition from Yugoslavia with 
whom it had signed a pact of friendship only a montlr 
earlier. And, as a special gesture to please Hitler, the So- 
viets recognized Ra^d Ali, lire anti-British rebel of Iraq. 

Things were coming to a head. 

Sudenly, the world, dulled by an excess of sensa- 
tional events, thrilled to a super-sensation. Rudolf Hess, 
Hitler’s deputy, flew to Scotl^d and on May 10 dcscar- 
ded by parachute near the vast estate of the Duke of 
Heunilton. A surprised Scot farmer, wielding a twotooth 
pitchfork, captured the Number Two Nazi. 

Several months later, in London, I discu^ed the Hess 
riddle with Foreim Secretary Anthony Eden, Home 
Secretary Herbert S. Morrison, Clement R. Attlee, Deputy 
Prime Mister, Professor Harold J. Laski, Labor leader 
and publicist, and others. Here is my conversation with 
Eden: 

He; “We told the Russians of the coming German 
invasion three weeks before it took place.” 

I: “They must have known earlier. When Hess flew 
to Scotland they must have been sure of it.” 

He: “Why?” 

I: “He made his flight on May 10. By that Lime the 
pr«)arations for the attack of June 22 were certainly 
under way. One doesn’t mount such an attack in less 
than six weeks.” 
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He: “Do you think Hess was opposed to the attack 
on Russia?” 

I: “No. But he wanted you to call off your war on 
Germany.” 

At this an eloquent silence ensued and I felt that I 
had hit the mark. 

The pieces of evidence I gathered made the picture 
quite clear. Hess knew of the coming assault on the 
Soviet Union. Hitler’s Mein Kampf, which Hess helped 
to write, was not anti-Biitish. It str^ed Germany’s need 
of the Ukraine and of an arrangement with Britain 
by winch Germany could seize that rich area. What was 
more natural, then, than that the Nazis should seek an 
arrangement with Britain when they were about to 
attack Russia? 

Hess, pathologically hi^h-strung, thought Britain had 
had enough of the war with Germany. No totalitarian 
understands how democracies operate. Hess remembered 
the appeasing British lords who visited him before the 
war. He believed they still had influence. He did not 
know that appeasement of Germany was dead for the 
duration. He imagined he could revive it by telling the 
British of the forthcoming invasion of the Soviet Union. 
He was wrong. Churchill merely passed^ the important 
news on to Stmin, and H«s stayed in a British jail. 

Churchill’s telegram was not the only concrete 
advance notice Stalm had of the Nazi invasion. Between 


April 21 and June 21, German planes crossed the Soviet 
frontier 180 times and some of them penetrated nearly 400 
miles taking photographs. Corre^ndents in Moscow 
were given this information on June 28 by Solomon A. 
Lozovsky, Assistant Commissar of Foreign Affairs. 

The Nazi invasion nevertheless found Russia psycho- 
logically unprepared. 

Maxhn Litvinov, flying the Pacific to take im his 
new post as Soviet ambassador in Washington, D. C., 
stopp^ in Honolulu two days before the jEmanese assault 
on Pearl Harbor. Entertained by the highest American 
Army and Navy officials, he told them about the 
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unexpectedness of the Nazi blow against Russia. He said a 
country at peace cannot get accustomed to the idea that 
it may soon be attacked and so it is caught unawares. At 
this very moment, he stated, the Japanese may be 
planning war on the United States; they might strike 
Honolulu. Litvinov advised the American officcis to be 
vigilant day and night. He had learned wisdom from 
Russia’s “Pearl Harbor.” 

At 4 A.M. on June 22, 1941, the Nazis struck without 
warning. The first day, the Soviets lost one thousaitd 
planes; most of them on the ground. “When Hitler 
invaded Russia he did so without a word to Stalin, not a 
liint,” Harry Hopkins wrote in the American Magazine of 
December, 1941, after his visit to Russia as President 
Roosevelt’s special emissary. Hitler made no demands on 
Russia. Demands would have been a warning. Hitler did 
not want anything from Russia. He wanted Russia. “In 
Moscow, in the Kremlin,” Hopkins continued, “it aroused 
a hatred of Hitler that nothing but the death of the 
German Chancellor could lessen The invasion was 
regarded in Moscow as die treachery of a partner who 
had suddenly revealed himself as a rabid dog.” 

“Suddenly.” 

Hopkins stresses Stalin’s disappointment over Hitler. 
“Once we trusted this man,” Stalin said to Hopkins. 
“Stalin told me,” Hopkins writes in the article, “that he 
had no intention of doing anything but be straightforward 
m his dealing with Germany.” The Soviets would not 
have attacked Germany. 

Stalin had believed to the end that Hitler would 
remain loyal to the Soviet-Nazi pact and try to crush the 
British Empire. That is why SteJin persisted in appeadng 
Hitler. Jpstead, Hitler was loyal to Mein Kampf and to 
the ideas of Hess, and tried to crush Russia. 



4. I Predict 

r FIND it endlessly exciting to look back over the recent 
past. The same events become different Pearl Harbor 
was one thing on the morning of December 8 , 1941, when 
every American felt as though he had fallen and hit his 
head against a hard pavement. But remembering Pearl 
Harbor years later brings pride in subsequent achieve- 
ments. 

On reading the speeches of Molotov, Hitler, 
Lindbergh, Stalin, Roosevelt, and others a few years ago 
I had one impression. My impression on reading them 
today is very different, for I now understand those speeches 
better than those who delivered lliem could have under- 
stood on the day of delivery. I have years of events to 
check against their words. 

History always lends perspective. But history of half 
a century ago deals with happenings which, though 
they continue to affect our lives, are in themselves end^, 
as, say, the American war with Spain is ended or Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s administration is ended, whereas events 
that occurred two or three years ago may stDl be incom- 
plete. Despite V-E day, for instance, the war in Europe 
IS not over. We do not know its political results. Hitler 
has gone, but which way is Germany going? The future 
will change the moaning of the past. 

A statesman making policy often relies chiefly , oft to 
ability to predict die future. JHe assumes certain deve|idp- 
ments and assumes that the measures he advocates 'Will 
adequately meet those developments. Nothing, they say, 
is certain about the future ercqpt that it is uncertain. Yet 
occasionally it is certain. In 194® Franklin D. Roosevelt 

0 
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could not have foreseen Britain’s fate, but he was certain 
that with American help that fate, and America’s, would 
be belter. In such circumstances, policy-making is easy 
if the policy-maker gets public support. 

An element of the past is always present in the future; 
it is on this element tliat predictions and policy are based. 
Prophecy that is merely wild guessing — the common variety 
of prophecy — is not creative and has no value. Worthwhile 
prophecy analyzes the known in order to grope for the 
unblown. It fits together the available facts of the past. 
From this the shape of the missing puzzle piece becomes 
apparent. And not only the geneial shape. By studying 
the pieces that toucli thus missing piece you may see that 
there would have to be a red sleeve and a button in the 
missing space. In every capital of the world, statesmen 
and journalists are constancy playing with political jigsaw 
puzzles. 

“When will the war end?” everybody used to ask. 
Only a charlatan or fool would try to reply. Too many 
unloiown quantities entered into the answer. Many 
political sitiations are likewise so opaque as to defy analysis 
and therefore serious prognostication. But some do yield 
to prophecy. 

We all make predictions either to ourselves or audibly 
to others. We boast of those that come true; we prefer to 
forget those that are wrong. 

Early in 1941, the enigma of Japan and the riddle of 
Russia tormented American observers. Washington needed 
dura to the future policies of Tokyo and Moscow. The 
United States government, very properly, sought to 
improve relations with Russia in the hope of thus weaning 
Stedin fiom Hitler. President Roosevdt had imposed a 
m(^ embargo on Russia on December a, 1939, because 
of$ovict air attacks on Finnish cities. More than two 
years later, on January 21, 1941, Under-Secretary of State 
Su mner. W ellea. inform^ Soviet envoy Constantine 
Oumansjky that the emb^o had been lifted. This looked 
like a minor measure which would enable a few American 
businessmen to export to the Soviet Union. 
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It occurred to me, however, that it might be a very 
mistaken move. Its significance, I thought, had been 
misjudged in some comments I had seen. For instance, 
Ardiur Krock wrote in The New York Times of January 23, 
1941, that “realists will welcome the gesture, the further 
proof that the Washington government is looking to its 
Far Eastern rear as well as to the Atlantic front when 
undertaking the all-out policy of British aid ” It 
seemed to me, on the contrary, that Washington was 
exposing its Far Eastern position to serious dangers. I 
therefore decided to volunteer my views to Sumner Welles. 

I had never seen him or written to him and I could not 
gauge what his reaction might be. But I would take a chance. 

I accordingly sent the following letter: 

Jan. 24, 1941, 

Mr. Sumner Welles, 

Under-Secretary of State, 

Washington, D. G. 

Dear Mr. Welles, 

I was for 14 years an American journalist in 
Moscow and wrote a two-volume history of Soviet 
foreign relations. This letter will deal with the re- 
cently announced decision of the United States govern- 
ment to lift the moral embaigo on shipments of certain 
commodities to the Soviet Union. 

I think the decision is a bad one chiefly because it 
may achieve a result detrimental to American interests. 
It could easily contribute to an improvement of Russo- 
Japanese relations. 

This is how I arrive at my conclusions: Russia’s 
present embarrassment and difficult international situation 
arise from the exposure of its western frontier to German 
pressure and of the eastern eaqpanses to simultaneous 
Japanese pressure. Russia is too weak to cope with 
Germany or antagonize Germany, But if it could weaken 
or divert Japan its position would be improved and the 
fear of Germany lessened. 
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Russia can weaken Japan by supporting Chinese 
armed resistance. It has done litis. But it is expensive. 

A better way of relieving Japanese pressure on 
Russia would be for Moscow to tiy to direct Japanese 
expansion southward towards Siam and the Dutch East 
Itidies. This would also serve Germany’s interests. 
Even a great Japanese victory in China would not help 
Hitler soon in Europe. But the end of the Chinese war 
would help Hitler by enabling Japan to concentrate on 
areas to the south of her where we and the British get 
vital materials. The Bolsheviks would hope that Japan’s 
efforts in the South Seas might involve her with the United 
States and the British Empire and thus enfeeble Japan 

An t^reement with Russia becomes all the more 
important to Tokyo since we are helping Chiang, Help 
from America and Russia to Chiang might speU disaster 
to Japan. If Russia dropped Chiang our help would not 
be effective. Similarly, an agreement between Russia 
and Japan isfecilitated by any appearance of improve- 
ment in the relations between me United States and 
Russia. Fearing such an agreement, Japan will court 
Russia more. If we could get Russia to quit Hitler 
everything would be worth while. But Russia is too 
exposed and too much in doubt about the outcome of the 
war to be actively or openly anti-Hitler. Accordingly, 
our friendlier attitude towards Moscow can only frighten 
the Japanese into coming to terms with Russia. 

For Oumansky, whom I have known well for lo 
years, the lifting of ^e moral embaigo is a cap feather, 
and that is probably why he u^ed it with such insistence. 
But you recall, of course, that in the summer of 1939 the 
Russians used every concession ■ and friendly gesture by 
London and Paris to sell themsdves more dearly to Hitler. 
And the real objection I would have to the recent steps 
towards a raf^ochement between us and Moscow is that 
Moscow might easily use them to intimidate the Japanese 
into signing a pact which would channel Japanese aggres- 
sion southward, undermine Ghiang’s position, give the 
Russians a Communist zone of domination in China-' 
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partition of China a la Poland-without^ however, freeing 
Stalin from Hitler’s grip. 

Well, this has become much too long and I shall 
stop. I hope I have conveyed my thought. 

I womd be pleased to discuss this in person with 
you, this and other questions. It is not the reason for this 
Jetter. But I will be in Washington as part of a lecture 
tour and I would appreciate the opportunity of meeting 
you. It would not, of course, be an interview for publica- 
tion or quotation. Unfortunately, my schedule allows me 
only February 3 from 9-30 A.M. to 11-15 a.m. Gould 
you see me then? Or I could break a trip and be in 
Washir^onon February ii,bul I prefer February 3. 
I hope you can fit me in. 

Very respectfully, 
[Signed) Louis Fischei’. 

This, if I say so myself was good prophesying. When 
I wrote the letter, no Rtisso-Japanese agreement was in 
the news and the likelihood of a Japanese attack on 
Britain and the United States seemed remote. But on April 
13, 194.1, the Soviet and Japanese governments signed 
a fc-reaching pact pledging me parties not to fight one 
another for at least five years. And that was the begin- 
ning of the Japanese assault on Singapore, Malaya, 
and Hawaii. 

Sumner Welles replied on January 30, and asked me 
to come see him on either of the dates I had su^esled. I 
chose February ii because I thought he would mve more 
time then. He received me in his oflBce in the State 
Department across the street from the White House. 

Sumner Wdles is tall and straight with a sort of 
ramrod straightness. He is broad-shouldered, well-built, 
and an immaculate dresser. His head is long and dis- 
tinguished. He ^eaks with a deep, throaty voice. The 
requirements of diplomacy have added to his natural 
reserve. He seems to be completely incapable of small 
talk but he likes intellectual adventure and when engaged 
in it his desire to probe a problem to its depths' may 
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overcome his great inner restraint. He is very frank when 
he knows he will be understood. His brain is a precision 
instrument and his memory phenomenal. There is no 
arrogance in liim, though to an unsympathetic eye he 
might give a contrary impression. He has a sense 
of humility about his writings. 

As I entered his office for my first conversation with 
him, he gave me his hand across a clean, flat desk, asked 
me to sit down near a window, eyed me for a long 
moment, took out a cigarette and bounced it on a gold 
cigarette case and, after saying, “Mr. Fischer, I was ex- 
ceedingly interested in yoiu letter,” proceeded straight, 
in the very first question, to the heart of the subject 
matter of my letter. When I returned from the State 
Department to my hotel room I made a practically 
stencgraphic record of onr talk. I have formed a habit of 
keeping a diary of important political interviews. 
Usually I write them down the same day and I think the 
entries are verbatim reproductions. 

“Whaq in your opinion,” Welles began, “is Rus- 
sia’s objective in the Far East?” 

I took a long moment to formulate my reply, and 
said: “The weakening of Japan.” 

“And what is the long-range objective?” he a^cd. 

“The domination of China,” I said. 

“Do you believe,” he continued, “that Russia 
wants to dominate all of China or would she prefer to 
partition China?” 

I liked this undi^fidsed crosB-examination; his 

? ue3tions would tell me what was in his mind. Later, 
thought, I might try to question him. 

Moscow, I suggrated, hoped first to control the Chinese 
Communist provmces near the Soviet Union but diat 
did not preclude Russian influence in other parts of China. 
“I think that is correct,” Welles de^red. 

He paused and puffed on his cigarette, “To re- 
turn to the original point,” he went on, “do you think 
it is Moscow’s purpose in the Far East to involve 
Japan in a war wim the United States?” 
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“Yes,” I said, “as a means of enfeebling Japan.” 

“I agree,” he announced. 

“The Bolsheviks,” I remarked, “have usually taken 
the long view in foreign affairs, but I don’t see them 
doing that now. Since their pact with Hitler they are 
working on short order and J don’t believe they are 
seeing as far as the end of their present line.” He 
was lighting anollier cigarette; he is practically a chain 
smoker. “My chief objection to the Idling of the moral 
embargo against Russia,” I said, “is that the Russians 
might use our friendly gesture to get an agi'eement 
widi Japan.” 

Welles: “That is sure to happen.” 

L.F.: “Do you know what Stalin wants from 
Tokyo?” 

Welles: “Moscow has asked for southern Sakhalin 
and the Chinese provinces you mentioned.” 

L.F.; “Do you think die Japanese will put any 
faith in Soviet promises to keep out of Manchuria?” 

Welles: “If you call it faith it is compounded of 
various factors: for instance, Japan’s trust that the Ger- 
mans will check Soviet activiti^ in Asia by pressing 
Russia in Europe. Also, it is a feet that in the last two 
months, Russia has sent more arms to Chiang Kai-shek 
than at any time in the last two years.” 

L.F.; “Do you think that m%ht be preMure on 
Japan to come to an agreement with Moscow?” 

Welles : “That is how I have understood it The 
Japanese Navy, which would have to carry out the ex- 
pansion southward, is the least desirous of undertaking 
it. But the army is stronger politically.” 

L.F.: “Why is the navy reluctant?” 

Welles : “If you want me to be frank I say 
it is because the admirals are better educated poUtically 
and have a keener grasp of world affairs.” 

L.F.; “I ’ think nowadays the fector which diapes 
policy most is the opportunity to act, Evente in Siam 
and the collapse of the French m Indo-China created 
opportunities fr)r Japan, and the existence of tbe^ 
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portunities was more decisive than any cogitation or 
planning in Tokyo.” 

Welles (with emphasis) : “I am sure you are very 
right.” 

We then discussed the American and British attitudes 
towards the Chinese and Indian peoples, I mentioned 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the Indian nationalist leader. 

Welles : “We know Pandit Nehru and respect him 
highly. How would Nehru react if Japan made war on 
England and the United States?” 

L. F. : “I believe Nehru would be very anti Japanese. 
That would be his emotional reaction. His policy, how- 
ever, would depend on what the British did. The British 
can be democratic at home, but in India they have been 
pretty stupid. India is the last outpost of British reaction 
and I suppose the Tories will hold on to it as long as pos- 
sible.” 

Welles : “There is much sympathy here for a 

liberal attitude towards India. When did you see Nehru 
last?” 

L. F.: “In Geneva in September, 1938, and before 
that in Paris and London.” 

With no transition, and quite suddenly, Welles said ; 
“What do you think is the situation in Russia, the strength 
of the Red Army?” 

L, F.: “It would be a mistake to underestimate the 
Red Army and Air Force. But if the Germans wished 
they could probably take the Ukraine and part of the 
Caucasus,” 

Wdles : “Why should they want to do that?” 

L. F. : “ If Hitler cannot invade Britain, he may 
anticipate a long war and might therefore decide to 
clean up Russia first.” 

W&es : “ Wouldn’t that give Germany a two- 
front war ? ” 

L. F. ; “ No,' Hitler’s assumption is that though 
England could not be successfully invaded, neither comd 
she invade the Continent for at least a year and 
Hitler’s attack on Russia would be deagned to push 
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Russia back so she could not create a second front 
during a future British invasion of Occupied Europe.” 

Welles : “ But that wouldn’t be the end of it.” 

L. F. : “ No, but it might postpone Hitler’s 
troubles.” 

Welles : “ If Germany tries an invasion of Eng- 
land wouldn’t that enable Russia to apply more pres- 
sure to Japan ? ” 

L. F. : “ It might also have the opposite effect, 
for if Geimany tried an invasion of England and failed, 
Hitler could concentrate on Russia and then Japan 
would be better off.” 

Welles : “ All this is of course conjecture. Events 
of the next few months will show who is right.” 

L. F. : “ There are also other factors to be con- 

sidered. A German conquest of Bulgaria would like- 
wise weaken Russia and that would hdp Japan.” 

Welles : “That is correct. I don’t suppose Russia 
would do anything to oppe^ a German occupation of 
Bulgaria,” 

L. F. : “I have been saying ji^ that in my lectures. 
But doesn’t Bulgaria raise the Turkish que^ion ? The 
Russians and Germans might decide to TOrtition Turkey ” 

Welles : "Germany made that offer to Moscow last 
October.” 

L. F. ; “I dont’ see where the line of demarcation 
would be. The important spot is Istanbul and who 
would get that?” 

Welles : “I cannot answer that one.” 

L. F. : “I once wrote a history of Soviet foreign 
affairs , . . 

Welles : "An amazingly fine book . . . .” 

L. F. ; I left out of it some material which Rakovsky 
(Christian G. Rakovsky, once Soviet ambassador in 
London and Paris) gave me because it might have tro- 
barrassed him with Stalin. Rakovsky told me of Stalin’s 
specif intorest in Turkey and Iran. ^ It is remarkable 
that Stalin, a Bolshevik, diould be influenced in the 
formulation of foreign policy by the geography of his 
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native Georgia. Ever since 1919 all Bolsheviks have 
been pro-Tui’k because Kemal Paslia was anti-imperialist 
and anti-clerical. But the Georgian Bolsheviks had their 
doubts, for they remembered tliat in March, 1921, the 
Turks seized the Georgian port of Batum, and the 
Georgian Communists therefore want to push back the 
Turk^ frontier. Stalin has also been interested in 
northern Iran which borders on Georgia.” 

Welles nodded assent. I did not know how much 
longer he would let me stay so I brought up the matter 
of &e moral embargo. I said : “In view of Stalin’s 
necessity to work with Hitler and since our friendly 
gestures towards Russia might fecilitate a Russo-Japanese 
agreement, I do not see why we lifted the embargo.” 

Welles : “For thirty-six months prior to July, 1940, 
conversations with Moscow were impossible. I beUeve 
in the necessity of contact and I still think contact is 
desirable.” 

L.F.: “I suppose Oumansky is pleased. He is a small 
man.” 

Welles : “He may be a small man but he is acute 
and he knows that in material goods the lilting of the 
embargo will mean nothing.” 

L.F. : “He is very acute. You recall that in my 
letter to you I did not even mention the goods which 
Russia might get in the new situation. I don’t think she 
will get much. But I am afraid that she will use our 
friendship to put pressure on Japan.” 

WeUes : “To return to an earlier point, you said 
that if Germany could not invade England the war would 
be long and England could not invade the Continent. 
England might invade through Italy.” 

That made me sit up. Was he revealing something? 
I said that Hitler would lae by Mussolini’s side and try to 
prevent the invasion, 

Welles ; “But it is difficult to guard an entire sea- 
coast” 

He put his hands on the arms of his chair and asked 
me whether I came to Washington regularly. I got 
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up to ^o. He suggested that I write to him before my 
next visit to Washington. “I will be glad to see you 
again,” he said. 

This was the first of many extremely interesting and 
rewarding talks I have had with Sumner Welles in and 
out of office. 

Japan saw a unique chance— while Britain was at 
war m Europe— of moving south into Dutch imperial 
and British imperial areas. Tokyo therefore wanted an 
agreement with Russia which would give Japan safety 
in the north. 

Germany wanted to direct Japan southward because 
that would divert some British strength and some 
American help from Europe. Germany fiierefore helped 
Tokyo achieve a Russo-Japanese agreement. Hitler was 
not worried over the resulting reinforcement of Russia’s 
position ; he thought he could handle Russia alone. 

The United States wanted to improve relations with 
Moscow in the hope of ultimately getting Russia to break 
with the Axis. The American government accordingly 
made a good-will g^ture to the Kremlin by lifting 
the moral embargo. 

St2ilin used the improvement in his relations with 
America plus Japan’s ui^e to go south plus Germany’s 
wish to have Japan go south and succeeded in getting a 
neutrality treaty with Japan. Stalin wanted that treaty 
because japan’s involvement in the South Pacific left 
Russia with only one active threat, Gerrtuiny. 

By the terms of a frontier protocol attached to the 
Russo-Japanese ti’eaty of April, 1941, Moscow recognized 
Japan’s seizure of Mtinchuria which Russia had previously 
protested, and Japan recognized Russia’s protectorate 
over Outer Mongolia, an important strate^c area which 
eShdna regarded as hers but which the Chinese had not 
ruled for many years. The treaty, in other words, was 
an accommodation between dynamic empires at the 
expense of China, 

When Japanese Foreign Minister Matsuoka left 
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Moscow after concluding the treaty, Stalin went to tlie 
railway station to see him off. It was tlic first time in 
history Stalin had done such a tiling. Each of his deeds is 
careflilly planned for effect. Henry G. Cassidy of the Asso- 
ciated Press, who was present at the station, reports tliat 
Stalin kissed Matsuoka good-bye. Then Stalin found 
Colonel Hans Krebs, the assistant Nazi military attachd 
who was on the station platform, shook his hand and said: 
“We shall be friends.” 

In a second interview with Sumner Welles on 
March a6, 1941, we again canvassed the possibility of 
a Nazi attack on Russia and delved again into the tense 
Pacific situation. When I talked with him on May 19, 
the Russo-Japanese pact had been signed, Hess liad flown 
to Scotland, and stories of military prepaiations on both 
sides of the Russian frontier poured m from every Euro- 
pean capital. Sk days after the beginning of the Russo- 
German war, I had another hour with Welles in the 
State Department. We surveyed many aspects of the 
changed world situation. Before leaving, I asked him to 
help arrange ray trip to Great Britain, 



j. Litvinov and Joseph E, Davies 

MY talk with Winston Churchill in London in 
October, 1939, we spent half an hour discussing how 
Russia might be won over to the British side. It was not 
given to any anti-Nazi, however, to bring Russia into 
die Allied camp. Hitler did that. 

The outbreak of the Soviet-Nazi war provoked a 
word duel between Stalin and Litvinov. A revolutionist 
is generally assumed to be a rebel and non-conformist. 
But Soviet citizens are the strictest conformists on earth. 
In a dictatorship you conform or else. ... In a 
dictatorship, no one criticizes the government. Or rather 
no one criticizes the government twice. Maxim Litvinov 
is the exception to both these rules, 

Litvinov is a symbol and Stalin knows its value. Litvi- 
nov’s name stands for collective security, anti-appeasement, 
and anti-aggression. When Moscow saw the prospect of 
linking up with Hitler it shelved Litvinov, its most mili- 
tant anti-Hitlerite. When Hitler attacked Ru^, Stalin 
took Litvinov from the shelf, brushed him off, put him 
on the radio to talk to Englmd in his, fortunately, inimi- 
table English, and later sent him to Washington as 
Ambassador. 

Litvinov, imemployed for over two years, was 
playing cards with his wife Ivy in a log cabin near Mos- 
cow when the Nazis invaded Russia. Restored to use by 
Germany’s wanton assault, Litvinov nevertheless refrained 
from the normal Soviet s^-fiagellation. He has never, 
by word or hint, approved of Stalin’s pact policy with 
Hitler. Indeed when Sir Stafford Cripps was British 
ambassador in Moscow in 1941 Litvinov said to him: 

55 
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“We burned our fingers” by signing with Germany. 
Over the Moscow radio on July 8, 1941, Litvinov subtly 
rebuked Stalin. “No agreements or treaties,” he affir- 
med, “no undeilaking signed by Hitler and his hcncli- 
mcn, no promises or assurances on their part, no declara- 
tion of neutrality, no relations with them whatsoever can 
provide a ^arantee against a sudden unprovoked attack. 

“Ill his diabolical plans for attacking other countries 
in order to fulfil his dream of world domination,” Lit- 
vinov proceeded, “Hitler has always been ruled by 
the principle ‘divide and attack.’ He uses the 
most insidious means to prevent the intended victims 
from organizing common resistance, taking special pains 
to avoid war on two fironts against the most powerful 
European states. His strategy is to mark down his 
victims and strike them one by one in the order promp- 
ted by circumstances.” This exact description of Hitler’s 
policy towards Russia is a criticism of Stalin for having 
helped Hitler carry it out 

Hitler “intended first to deal witli the Western states 
so as to be free to foil upon the Soviet Union,” Litvinov 
continued. This was the brilliant Foreign Commissar’s 
rebuttal to all those parlor diplomats who said Stalin had 
to sign the pact with Hitler in order to keep Germany 
from iuvadmg Russia after conquering Poland in 1939. 
No, you are wrong, latvinov tells them; Hitler’s plan 
was to go west fest That was obvious at the time, to 
Roosevelt among others. 

But, Litvinov adde^ “There was a hitch somewhere. 
Hitler has not (he training for a Ghamiel swimmer yet.” 
The Reichswehr was unable to invade England. “And 
so another plan matured in his brain. Believing that 
he had secured himself a de facto truce in he west, he 
decided to have a ‘blitzkrieg,’ a lightning war, in he east 
in order immediately afterwards to fall wih added 
strength upon Great Britain and finish her off.” 

litvinov understood. 

Litvinov’s broadcast of July 8 contradicted Stalin 
who had spoken on he radio in his Georgian-accented 
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Russian on July 3, in defense of the Soviet-Nazi pact. 
Other Soviet contradictors and uon-coiiformists arc shot 
or exiled. But Litvinov was in'cplaccable abroad and 
without influence at home. He came out of involuntary 
obscurity when Hitler attacked and Stalin wanted good 
relations with the West, He went back to semi-retii'c- 
inent as soon as Russian military victories made Stalin 
less dependent on London and Washington. He re- 
mained inactive but available in case Moscow ever 
wished to reassure the United States or Great Britain 
of its friendly intentions. Prraident Roosevelt always 
thought Stalin disliked Litvinov. The reason probably 
was that Stalin needed Litvinov. 

The Nazi invasion of Russia confronted the Ameri- 
can government with the difficult task of supplying arras 
to the Soviet Union and with the delicate task of working 
up a pro-Russian public opinion at home. Towards 
this latter end, the State Department encouraged Joseph 
E. Davi«, ex-Ambassador to Moscow, to write a book 
on the Soviet Union, The State Depai'tment assisted 
him in various ways ; among other mings it let him 
publish a sheaf of his secret diplomatic dispatches. Gov- 
ernments frequently try to manipulate public opinion j 
the temptation to do so is emeciajly strong in wartime. 

Joseph Davies’ book acmeved great vogue. 

One day, Ambassador Davies took his beautiful, rich 
wife for a walk in the streets of Moscow. They passed 
several flower shops. The sight stimulated a flow of 
philosophy. “The male youth of the country, under the 
biological urge,” mused the Wisconsin innocent abroad, 
“all wanted to prove to his particular lady love that he 
was better and bigger than his rival. To the d^rec that 
he could send better and b^ger flowers — to that degree 
he was competitively demonstrating his greater desir- 
ability. He therefore had to make money. He could 
do so only through the application of the profit motive, 
tiic bane of pure Communism, The very essence of 
Communism, moreover, is a classless society. Here was 
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a stimulus to create a class society ” So, accord- 

ing to Davies, it is Love versus Socialism ; big flowers 
win fair lady. Mi'. Davies should have been told that 
Russians do not say it with flowers. Russians often bring 
flowei-s or flower pots to their hosts. But the average 
Soviet woman docs not succumb to the bigger flower 
pot. If classes or castes are arising in the Soviet Union 
the reason is not the capitalistic necessities of courtship. 

Mr. Davies often amused Moscow, especially 
Litvinov who has a highly developed sense of humor. 
After the execution of the Red Army’s top-rank generals 
in June, 1937, Davies discussed the matter with Litvinov. 
“I asked him the direct question,” Davies reports in 
his book, “as to whether the Glovermnent felt positive 
that it could rely on the support and loyalty of the Red 
Army.’’ And what do you imagine Litvinov replied ? 
He said : Yes, the Soviet Government can rely on the 
Red Army’s loyalty. Did Davies expect Litvinov to say 
that the Army was disloyal ? 

The Bolshevik leaders liked Davies. He believed 
in good relations with Russia and that is the prime 
requisite of a good ambassador. The Kremlin prefers 
business or professional men like Davies, who are con- 
viuced capitalists, to a left-wing intellectu^ like Sir 
Stafford Ciiipps. Russia,^ of course, did not convert the 
capitalist Davies to Socialism. His Mission to Moscow is 
an anti-So'viet book. For instance : 

“ Realistically,” write Mr. Davies, “the Government 
is in feet one man — Stalin the ‘ strong man,’ who sur- 
vived the contest, completely disposed of his competitors, 
and is completely dominant.” 

“The terror here,” Davies telegraphed the State 
Department in code, “is a horrifying fact. There are many 
evidences here in Moscow that there is a fear which 
riches down into and haunts aU sections of the commu- 
luty. ^ No household, however humble, apparently but 
lives in constant fear of a nocturnal raid by the secret 
^lice (usually between one and three in the morning). 
Once the person is taken away, nothing of him or her is 
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known for months — and many times never thereafter. . . 
It is commonly alleged that the secret police of this 
proletarian dictatorship are as ruthless and ciirel as any 
during the old Tsarist regimes.” 

“Communism won’t work,” Davies likewise writes 
in his book. “It hastn’t worked here.” 

Further in condemnation of the Soviet regime, Mr. 
Davies affirms that “there are no considerations of honor 
or loyalty which control as against duty to party. The 
result is that there can be no confidence or faith between 
these men, in leadership. No man can trust another. It 
is a serious and basic weakness.” Moreover, Soviet 
economy has been successful, Davies writes with italics, 
“not because of government operation of industry, but 
in spite of it.”' 

Why then has Mission to Moscow been hailed by 
Communists and partisans of Russia? That they welcomed 
it despite its rgection of Soviet principles and methods 
makes the book an interesting key to present pro-Soviet 
thinking. Tire Davies volume excoriated Stalinas personal 
dictatorship, but it lauds Stalin, extols Russia’s industrial 
achievements, and supports Russia’s foreign policy. More- 
over, since writing me book Davies has sought to justify 
the Moscow trials, and he allowed Mission to Moscow to 
be distorted into a film which tries to demonstrate the 
gmlt of the accused. This endeared him to the Stalinists. 

The Moscow trials took place in 1936, 1937, and 
1938. But they were a most crucial chapter in Soviet 
history and they were Stalin’s handiwork. The Kremlin 
therefore still hopes to see the trials accepted by world 
public opinion as something other than a frame-up. So 
the debate on the trials and puiges continues. 

Now the Soviet secret ^lice keeps a close watch on 
fi’ont-rank Soviet leaders. It observes their movements, 
telephone calls, and mail. Yet at the Moscow trials the 
state prosecution produced no jot of evidence. The 
sentences were based solely on seR-incriminating con- 
fessions. 

The puzde of the confusions in the Moscow trials 
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vanishes after a careful reading of the trial procedures 
which arc available in Enghsh. They sliow clearly 
that agreement existed between the prosecution 
and the accused. The defendants confessed what 
the Government wanted them to confess. Many 
of the Soviet leaders, for example, were bitter op- 
ponents of Stalin. They felt that Stalin was ruining the 
Revolution and making Russia nationalist instead of 
internationalist, reactionary instead of progressive. In the 
Soviet Union, however, Stalin is considered infellible and 
inviolate. Since he can do no wrong nobody can charge 
him with mistakes. The accused at the trials adhered to 
this custom. Altiiough any defendant in a Soviet trial 
may speak his mind freely, the accused in the Moscow 
trials did not speak their minds on Stalin. They glorified 
him after the manner of official Soviet spokesmen ratlier 
than pillorying him as they would have had to do in 
order to be true to their convictions. 

The confessions were usually elicited after months— 
sometimes as many as ten months— of confinement in 
GPU prisons, during which the accused refused to confess. 
They refused until meir will power was broken. Finally 
a compact was reached between prisoners and Govern- 
ment. The men on trial would be sentenced to death 
or long years of incarceration but would receive mercy 
in consideration of their proper conduct at the public 
trials. It is my belief that the accused were promised 
their lives and the lives of their families. Whether they 
were actually spared I do not know; neither were they 
sure that the GPU would keep its promise. Some 
children of the accused did remain alive; this is known, 
In any event, a person who realizes that he and his 
dear ones face instant death unless he plays the game 
will be inclined to take a chance. 

The question is often asked why the accused at 
the Moscow trials did not choose death as so many 
revolutionists did under the Tsarist regime and in Nazi 
Germany. It was easier for a Bolshevik to defy the 
Tsar’s police than to defy the Bolshevik government he 
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hirnself helped to set up and which he prefeiTcd to 
any odter despite his objections to its policies. When 
such a government asks him to sign a confession it 
knows is false, he becomes cynical and loses his desire 
to fight the injustice. This is part of the explanation. 
For the rest, it must be remembered that more Bolshevik 
leaders were executed without trials than confessed at 
trials. Only those who confessed were tried. Less than 
fifty were tried in Moscow. But thousands refused to 
confess and paid the supreme penalty. 

The confessions falsify Soviet history. In this they 
merely follow a confirmed Soviet pattern. Every recent 
Soviet history book and every volume of the new Soviet 
encyclopedias falsifies history either by suppressing 
numerous important and proven fects which appeared rn 
earlier editions or by inserting numerous pure improv- 
able inventions. The big lie is a. treasured weapon of 
all dictatorships. It is used in books, in the press, in 
diplomacy as well as in trials. 

In addition to the public trials of civilian Bolshevik 
leaders a court martial of the head of the Red Army, 
Marshal Tukhachevsky, eind seven other marshals and 
generals, took place on June ii, 1937. This was a secret 
trial, the most important of all me Moscow trials. No 
outsider knows what happen«i there. The right marshals 
and generals were tried by nine marshals and generals. 
Witinn a year, the majority of these judges were them- 
selves executed. Informaticm on the trial is completely 
lacking. Indeed, it has been said— but who can know 
such things in Russia?-Lthat there never was a trial, 
AU we have to go by is a brief bulletin in the Soviet 
newspapers stating that the accused were tried, confessed 
to treason, and were sentenced to death. The trial w^ 
followed by the liquidation of thousands of Red Army 
ofiRcers, 

Davies wired the State Department on July 2 7, 1937, 
that “as to the alleged guilt of these army generals of 
overt acts— actual conspiracy with the Germ^ govern- 
ment— the gen^ opinion is here that the charge is not 
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justified. .. .Facts are not now available, and it is 
doubtful whether they will be for a long time to come, 
which would justify a statement as to exactly what 
h^pened and just what constituted the ‘offense’ of these 
officers of the Red Army. Opinions must be based on 
deductions from known facts and these ai’e few.” 

In an article in the December, 1941, issue of the 
Americm Magazine^ Mr. Davies made a confession of his 
own. He said he had “missed the boat” at the Moscow 
trials; he had attended the trials and not grasped the 
gmlt of the accused. What was Davies’ confession based 
on? Not on new evidence. No one has presented any. 
Neither the Soviet government nor its apologists have 
ever published the slightest proof that the Red Army 
generals, two of whom were Jews, conspired with Nazi 
Glermany or Japan against their country. Not only proof 
but even the most elementary facts about the case arc 
missing. Nor has anybody inside or outside the Kremlin 
given me world one iota of information on the guilt of 
the confessed civilian leader. In all the years that have 
passed since the trials, Moscow, for reasons easy to 
comprehend, has revealed no fiicts that would corroborate 
the confessions. 

At the Moscow trials, defendants stated that Leon 
Trotzky had personally conferred with Rudolf Hess, 
Hider’s deputy, and con^ired to overthrow the Soviet 
government. This is a senous charge against Hess. Why 
was it not included in the indictment agaiost Hess at the 
Nuremberg war criminals trial? There was a Soviet 
government prosecutor at that trial. Why did he not ask 
He^ about those talks with Trotzky? Was it because he 
knew they never took place ? 

Many secret Nazi documents have been published 
since Hider’s defeat. The United States government has 
published innumerable German state papers which cast 
invaluable light on hitherto unknown and very confi- 
dential matters. The Red Army conquered half of 
Gennany; it conquered Berlin, the capital of Germany. 
Did it find no documents which proved that Tukha- 
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chevsky and his generals conspired with the Nazis to 
make war on Russia? Is it not interesting that Moscow 
has revealed no documents which would prove its chai'ges 
against the accused or their confessions? 

What then brought forth Davies’ American Magazine 
true confession ? He tells us it was the circumstance 
that Riossia had no “fifth column,’* Mr. Davies is of 
com'se entitled to revise his opinions in tlie light of 
events. But how does the absence of a “fifth column” 
in the Soviet Union prove that those who were executed 
were “fifth columnists”? Many other countries, demo- 
cratic as well as totalitarian, did not have a “fifth column.” 
Perhaps Russia had no “fifth column” before the purge ? 

Some commentators found wari’ant for the Moscow 
trials and purges in the Red Army’s triumph over the 
Reichswehr. Russia had a purge, they said in effect; Russia 
fought well against the Nazis ; therefore Russia fought 
well because she had a purge. One might as well argue: 
Russia had a famine; Russia fought well against the Nazis; 
therefore Russia fought weE because slie had a famine. 

The feet is that Russia paid a horrible price for the 
nulilary purge. Why did little Finland hold up the Red 
Aiimy so long? Why did it inflict such heavy casualties on 
the Soviet forces ? The Kremlin thought Finland would 
be a pushover. Maybe the executed Tukhachev^ 
would not have been beguiled by the illusion that a Finnish 
revolution would open Finland to the invading Russians. 

The weaknesses displayed by the Red Army in 
Finland encouraged Hilter to attack Riwsia and helped 
him overcome the objections of those of his generals, 
including Field Marshal Walther von Braudhdtsch, who 
opposed that course. 

The Red Army, needless to say, performed brilliant- 
ly against the Germans. But in the first mon^ it per- 
formed badly and lost vast stretches of territory and 
hundreds of ^ousands in killed, captured, and wounded. 
Indeed, Russia almost lost the war. Marshal Gregory 
K. Zhukov, savior of Moscow, conqueror of Berlin, 
said m Moscow’s Red Square on June 94, 1945: “There 
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were moments when tlie situation was desperate.” Stalin 
used the same words on August 24, I 945 - 
moments in 1941 and 1942,” he told a Kremlin recep- 
tion of army officers, “when die situation was desperate.” 

In December, 1941, the Nazis reached Khimki, a 
suburb of Moscow, a short bus ride from the Kremlin. 
And, after aU, it was touch and go even at Stalingrad. 
Political debaters will emphasize only the final victory. 
But the Soviet people and the Soviet military know the 
war was not all smooth sailing. It took die Red Army 
five years to recover from the Tukhachevsl^ purge. 

The Soviet people paid for the purge in olood. 

Much has been written about Russia. The most 


outstanding fact about the Soviet Union is its 193,000,000 
people. Having lived badly for centuries their energy is 
boundless. They are hard. Neither nature nor history 
^s pampered them. They enjoy lusty health and they 
multiply fast. Nothing gets them down. They quickly 
recuperate from wars, pestilence, himger, and the blun- 
decs of their leaders. I lived for fourteen years among tt^e 
people and I love them. They are meek and submissive. 
They pay. They paid for the trials and the pmges. 

Tme Stalin purge also has an indmate relation to the 
batde now raging tiixoughout the world between fi'eedom 
and totalitarianism for the minds of men, especially of 
youth. Joseph E. Davies did a distinct disservice to de- 
mocracy by praising a dictator’s purge. The justifica- 
tion of wholesale executions is propaganda for totali- 
tarianism, If successful it would undermine democracy. 


Mr. Davies did not point out that the Moscow trials 
and purges offer us one of only two choices: cither the 
victims were innocent, in which case the purges were 
political murder ddiberately planned as a means of get- 
ting rid of rivals and inconveniences. Or the victims 
were guilty, which would mean that some aspect of 
Soviet tot^tarianism had converted all the prominent 
men who made the Soviet revolution— except Stalin— 
into traitors to the Revolution and to their country. 
Neither alternative is a credit to the Soviet system. 
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JN JULY, 1941, two weeks after Hitler attacked Russia, 

I flew to England. The Clipper took five hours from 
New York to Bermuda, fourteen horn's from Bermuda to 
Horta, an island in the Portuguese Azores, and seven 
houre from there to Lisbon. 

Flying eight thousand feet above the ocean is as 
comfortable, pleasant, and smooth as a ride in a stream- 
lined Pullman. I limched on soup, meat, salad, bread, 
butter, ice cream, and coffee, then strolled up and down 
the long corridor for exercise. The Azores looked like 
rocks strewn haphazard by a god into the sea. We be- 
gan to descend. On both sides were mountains, their 
heads cut off by clouds. We dived down among them, 
landed on the water with a few bumps, and taxied to the 
breakwater. The rusty hie de Re, carrying Red Gross food 
to Unoccupied France, rode at anchor. A second fieight- 
er raised its bright red and black swastika flag as we 
docked at Horta. 

When a low-pressure area develops over Greenland 
it draws to it the air from western Afiica and that stirs up 
the water aroimd the Azores thus creating swells. One World. 
The swells delayed us at Horta for twenty-four hours. 

We stayed at the Western Union-Pan Americ^ 
hostel kept by an American couple named Fulmar. Rain 
descended in sheets. I played chess with Cap^n 
Winston of our dipper. Someone turned on the radio, 

“Altitude 5000 feet. What is your visibility?” a 
voice said. 

Captain Winston stopped playing. “That’s th? 
Clipper coming in from Lisbon,” he said, 
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“Visibility hcie looo feet,” the Pan American 
manager on land replied to the pilot of the incoming 
Clipper. 

“1 ain landing on estimates,” the pilot was heard 
to say. 

“He’s landing blind, flying blind,” Captajii Winston 
explained. 

“Down at 3000 feet,” tlie Clipper pilot announced 
a moment later. 

“Watcli out for high swells just outside the break- 
water,” the Pan American manager warned. “Thick 
rain down here.” 

“Gee whiz,” Winston, said, and nervously lit a 
cigarette. 

The suspense made one’s heart thump. Silence. 
We waited for the sound of the Clipper’s motors but 
heard nothing. 

“Where are you?” the manager called. 

“Down to 1000 feet. Approaching the breakwater,” 
the pilot replied. “I can see nothing. Are there any 
ships in the harbor?” 

“Watch for the IsU de Rem the center of the harbor. 
Land west of the Isle de Re.” 

“We can see you now,” the pilot announced. 

“Good,” Winston commented. “But it’s going to be 
a mighty difficult landing.” 

“Mind the swells,” the manager warned again, 

Winston fidgeted. 

“Landed,” die Clipper pilot reported. “Taxiing in 
slowly.” 

“Phew,” Winston whistled with relief and turned to 
the chessbo^d. 

‘T)ocked,” said the Clipper pilot. 

The Portuguese in Horta and Lisbon looked small 
and thin as though the nation which had mherited an 
empire firom intrepid seamen no longer are enough. 
Men and women standing at die landing docks seemed to 
say to us: Why should you come to Europe when every- 
body in Europe wants to get to America? 
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Duiing the second world war, Portugal, Switzerland, 
and Sweden, but especially Portugal, were the haven of 
international spies. In Estoril, a fashionable resort 
outside Lisbon, Nazi officials touched sleeves at die 
roulette wheel with British diplomats; Jewish refugees 
and Gestapo torturers ate at neighboring tables; Japanese 
agents, American airmen, Belgian counts, Italian officers, 
and Turkish merchants politely took one another’s 
money in the Casino. The Japanese were the most 
nervous gamblers, the White Russians the most serious, 
the anti-Nazi Germans the quietest, the Nazis the loudest. 
Americans chuck in a few dollars for the sensation and 
to be able to write home about it. I discovered that 
when I played the modest stakes I could afford I got no 
kick out of it, and when I risked higher sums I got 
plenty of excitement but lost more than was healthy for 
a free-lance journalist. 

An unarmed Dutch civilian plane took us from 
Lisbon to Bristol, England, in six hours. We flew parallel 
to the Nazi-held coast of France. The Nazis knew all 
about these regular flights to England and did not molest 
them except when they were out to get an important 
passenger; the British accorded similiar immunity to 
German non-military airlines. 

Bristol had been badly hit by bombs. Homes that 
were cut open had poured out their innards Hke animals. 
The railway station showed ruined walls and a damaged 
roof. But the people were calm. 

“Did you have a smooth flight?” asked the Corporal 
at the airfield where we landed. 

“Have a chair,” said the sergeant. We were wait- 
ing for passport examination. 

“Would you care for a spot of tea?” an officer 
urged. It was almost like arriving at a country estate 
for a weekend. Everybody was courteous and cot^pera- 
tive. 

The scene at the station took me back to 1918 when 
I was a volunteer in the British Army in England* 
Uniforms everywhere. Women in uniform too; an 
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"advance” on the first world war. Soldiers sat on their 
fat kit bags wailii^ for trains. Crowded trains. 

In one corner of the platform, I noticed two men, 
obviously father and son. The father, about forty-five, 
wore an army major’s insignia and the ribbons of a 
veteran of 1914-18. The son, twenty-five or there- 
abouts, wore the blue of the Royal Air Force. I saw 
nothing sadder in Britain. The two men did not look 
sad. The fether was recounting an experience in France 
in 1917. Now and then the son smiled. But it was 
sad that the generation which fought the “war to end 
wars,” and then fathered sons and daughters to live in 
peace, was today fighting another world war by the side 
of those sons and daughters. 

The London taxi drove through streets I knew so 
well. Every street had bomb wounds. This was modem 
war, war on civilians, war that strikes the baby’s crib, 
that kilts the family of four at dinner, that smashes the 
dishes in the kitchen. 

Shortly after my arrival in London, I met an old 
fidend. Storm Jameson, the distinguished novelist. I 
asked about her eighty-eight year old father. "He’s 
in Whitby,” she replied. Whitby is on the east coast of 
England just where the Nazis, after crossing the North 
Sea, often dumped their bombs. 

"Hasn’t he been bombed out?” I asked. 

"Only his windows have been shattered,” she 
replied. 

"Why don’t you move him to a safer place, inland?” 
I wonder^. 

"What!” she exclaimed. "It’s his house. He was 
bom in it. Do you think I would leave my house be- 
cause Hitler might bomb it?” 

There were exceptions who fled, but Storm’s was 
the spirit of England. In 1943, Storm’s young sister was 
killed in one of those sensdess daylight raids on unde- 
fended little towns with no industries, no nothing, only 

people "I’ll miss her all my years,” irfie wrote me. 

“After the war I’ll get her duldren and bring them up,” 
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Once, at an evening party, a woman mourned the 
deterioration in the quahty of cigarettes. Another 
woman alluded to the poorer quality of paper available 
to newspapers. “Clothing is so much worse too,” a guest 
remarked. 

“ Everything is worse,” a man integected. “Only 
the people are better.” 

The British people were wonderful. They did not 
even think they were being brave. “Well,” Jonathan 
Gape, my British publisher, said, “what is one to do ? 
You can either yell or go crazy or commit suicide 
when the bombs fell. Or you can behave and keep 
quiet.” 

The British behaved with di^ty. Yet when 1 
watched Londoners, tired and prob^ly himgry, groping 
their way home through the total blackout, I had a 
feeling that war was not only inhuman, it was an assault 
on human dignity. This is not the way human beings 
should live. War brings out the best in man for the 
worst of all purposes. 

I stayed in London with George Russell Strauss, 
Labor Member of Parliament, whose house guests were 
Aneurin Bevan, likewise Labor M. P. and a stormy Welsh 
petrel, and Mrs. Bevan or Jennie Iiee, a Labor leader in 
W own right. Strauss and Bevanpublished and wrote the 
Tribune^ a left-Labor weekly, une Sunday morning I 
was on Regent Street when I saw a man walking along 
and reading the Tribune. I asked him what he thought 
of the magazine. We chatted for half an hour. I 
brought the report to Russell and Ni (Aneurin) and they 
marveled at my American enterprise. Years ago I was 
too diffident to do such a thing. But I find that people 
like to talk and do not mind being accosted and ques- 
tioned. I have done it in many countries. It is easiest 
when I can jump straight into a serious conversation as 
in the case of the man reading the Tribune. When I 
have to start with “Nice morning’* or ‘TLooks like rain” 

I sometimes get tongue-tied. 

Usually when I am trying to understand a foreign 
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country T put the same gi-oup of questions to cvcryliody 
I meet and the result is a sort of pulsc-takhig, my own 
“ Gallup poll.” To two hundred people I said : “ Sup- 
pose Hitler makes you a peace offer. What would you 
think ?” Only one person replied tlrat such an offer 
would deserve consideration. All others rejected the idea 
with varying degrees of vehemence and profanity. 

Russia was not yet winning. America ^vas far off, 
though sympathetic and helpful. Hitler might invade any 
day. But the people were unanimously determined to 
go on. There were no sixty-forty yes-no replies. Each 
was 100 per cent clear. 

“ There will be no flincliing here,” Ghm'chill had 
said to me. The people were firm because they believed 
they would win. 

Amid the noise of Nazi bombs, England foiuid 
national harmony. Harmony, not imity. Unity is 
totalitarian. Harmony is democratic. Harmony is the 
co-operation of divergent elements ; miity is the forced 
submission of ail. In a democracy a victorious candidate 
gets loyal acceptance even if he wins by one vote. But 
Nazi “ unity ” required a 97 per cent “ Ja ” election. 

Probably the most amazing thing I learned during 
my stay in England was a case of large-scale sabotage 
by patriots. Aneurin Sevan, who as a boy worked 
in coal mines, told me that coal mine owners were 
working their bad coal scams and keeping the rich seams 
for post-war exploitation. This was hard to believe, for 
it meant weakening the war effort. I asked the head 
of the Government mines department. He confirmed it. 
I nevertheless hesitated to record it as a fzict. Then the 
Financial Jifews, a businessman’s daily, a British Wall Street 
Journal^ so to speak, wrote : “ Given Excess Profit Tax 
concessions, however, the coal owners would be readier 
to concentrate now on working the most productive 
seams.” ' , 

The owners were working their poor seams because 
in warfme anything sells, even poor coal, and because 
the British governmoat was taking practically all their 
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profits to finance tlte war. Then why exltausl the good 
coal ? Keep that for the peace period vvhai quality 
would bring customers and retainable profits. Tlic 
owner who indulged in such piaclices might have had 
a son in the RAF and was ready to give his son’s life for 
the nation. But not lus good coal. 

Employers and labor, rich and poor, nobility and 
plebs supported the war. Class barriers broke down 
among fire-watchers and air-raid wardens. In the Home 
Guard where civilians trained to repel an invasion, the 
office boy marched next to his boss. With aU citizens 
engaged in saving the nation, Britain became a nation of 
fidends. Hence die harmony. Fricndsliip and harmony 
brought happiness. 

The coal owner nevertheless worked bis poor scam, 
and the boss remained the boss. 

War multmlied the contacts between tlic social 
classes ; the traffic across class barriers increased. Bombs 
did not discriminate ; why should men ? 

Yet except as the British government participated 
in wartime production and set up wartime controls, 
economic power stayed where it had always been. 

When people have been equal in face of the thi’cat 
of death they resent being unequal in the enjoyment of 
life. There will always be an England, the common man 
repeated after Churdiffi. But what kind ? Would there 
be homes or slums ? Jobs or the dole ? Security from 
the cradle to the grave or security only in the grave ? 
The war which stimulated co-operation in the present 
aroused protest against the past, 

A young fighter plot, leader of a night-%hter 
squadron, showed me the gadgets in his new Hurricane 
pursuit plane after flying me above the Channel. There 
were fitleen little yellow sws^tikas painted on the fuselage 
for the ‘‘fifteen Jerries I’ve shot down so far.” He 
patted the ade of the plane affectionately as one would 
a horse. Suddenly he said : “Do you think we shall be 
unemployed when it’s all over ?” He was not so much 
worried as puzzled. Would the country he had served 
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in war find nothing for him to do in peace i* He ad- 
mitted an interest in the Labor party. 

Noting the reluctance of the possessors of economic 
power to part with it, and knowing the limitations of 
their own economic power, workers and protesting intel- 
lectuals, and members of the middle class turn to govern- 
ment for social and economic improvement. Essentially, 
modem movements for a better life are movements to 
influence and direct the state. Hence labor’s urge to 
enter politics. Through their votes the millions aim 
to wrest political power from those who have economic 
power. 

Thus the war which produced social harmony m 
England carried within it the seeds of social conflict. 

While I was in England the newspapers printed a 
photogr^h of Churchill on a visit to the much-bombed 
city of Hymouth. It showed him walking down the 
center of a narrow street, the inevitable cigar in the 
comer of his mouth. He wore his best grin. In front 
of him, immediately behind him, and close to liim on 
both sides walked men, women, and children. He was 
in the midst of a spontaneous popular demonstration. 
Almost above his head some folks were cheering him 
from a first-story balcony, and he had taken off has hat, 
put it on his cane, and was waving it to them high in 
the air. This was a photograph of democracy. It is 
many years since any metator has been seen among un- 
known, uncounted citizens who just happened to be 
around. Walls of stone and fear separate the dictator 
from his people. Churchill did not fear the British 
people nor did they fear him. Fear is the pedestal of 
dictators. 

Yet Churchill was not of the people. Before the 
war and during my visit in 1941, Britons frequently told 
me that their casualties in the first world war explain 
the political anemia of the inter-wax years. Today’s 
Icadera, they said in effect, died in yesterday’s trenches. 
That is a fraction of the truth. The London Economist^ 
serious fina ncial weekly, dealt with a bigger fraction 
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when it wrote in 1942 : “It is an undeniable fact that 
the majority of the leaders in every walk of life in this 
country are di'awn from a class which includes barely 
one-twentieth of the population.” What is more, accord- 
ing to the respectable Economist^ tlrese leaders are “not 
selected on the basis of ability.” 

“The United Kingdom, with a population of 48 
million inhabitants,” continued the Economist, “ is being 
run by such brains as can be found in a population of 
two million plus the few exceptional individuals who 
crash the barrier.” Which barrier? The barrier of 
wealth and social privilege. “This cannot be an efficient 
use of the native talent of the country,” the Economist 
concluded. Britain’s manpower scarcity is jjardy man- 
made. The very frict that ten years of major war be- 
tween 1914 and 1945 (ten out of thirty-one !) have 
depleted Britain’s manpower pool makes it aU tire more 
imperative to use the abilities of all who survived. Hence 
the demand to remove social barriers. 

In Russia, in 1917, the barrier between the tiny 
group of aristocratic, plutocratic rulers and the scores 
of millions of poor, oppressed workers and peasants was 
very high. It was also thin and fragile. A few blows 
with rifles, grenades, and words diattered the barrier 
into a billion unrecognizable splinters. In Russia, befit- 
ting her backwardness, the barrier was made of wood. 
Elsewhere, it is built stoutly of concrete and steel. The 
privileged classes in England are entrenched behind 
records of service to the nation, learning, adimmstrative 
skill, business experience, and pillboxes of industrial, 
banking, and trade enterprises wmeh dominate the econo- 
mic life of the country. They will not easily be dislodged. 
But the 46 million on the wrong side of the barrier, 
taught by the Baldwin-CIharnberlain appeasement blun- 
ders to have less respect for the ruling classes and taught 
by the war to have more respect for themselves, clamor 
for opportunities hitherto denied them by the 2 mfllion 
on the ri^t side of the barrier. 

The British ruling class knew how to fight the war, 
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But it had not prevented the war. Therefore, as early 
as 1941, one heard the opinion tlial tlie Tories should 
not be trusted with the task of making the peace. 

When I returned from England m 1941, I wrote: 
“The British arc as one in fighting the Nazis. But 
sonic, a minority, arc also fighting to presci’ve the old 
Britain which was very good to them, and some, a 
majority, arc fighting to create a new Britain. . , Britaui 
is actually engaged in two wars, a war against the New 
Order of EUtler and another against the old order of 
Neville Chamberlain.” And of Chur chill , I might 
have added. 

J. B. Priestley, the left-wing British playwright, 
wrote in his book Out of the People : “You have no right 
to use the real Britain to fight a war and then announce 
that you are doing it to preserve a quite different and 
much less real Britain.” Priestley was taken off the air. 
So was Harold J. Laski. Laski told me he had asked 
Churchill for the reason. “Because the England you 
want is different ffom the England I want,” Churchill 
replied. Nevertheless Laski, Priestley, and odier rebels 
talked at army and air force camps, wrote articles and 
books, and broadcast to the Dominions what they could 
not say to England. I had the same experience of 
beii^ asked by the BBC to broadcast from London to 
the Empire and to North America but not to the 
United Kingdom. 

The war of course curtailed some liberties in Britain 
but not many. England remained free. I visited John 
Strachey at an EAF airfield near Bath. Stradiey had 
been an advocate of Communism. After the Stalin- 
Hitler pact, he, like the Communists, became anti-war. 
But the invasion of Norway in the spring of 1940 changed 
his nodnd. He volunteered to be an air-raid warden and 
“dug for Mrs. J^er” when a bomb buried her. Ihen 
he joined the air force and was appointed adjutant of a 
night-fighter squadron. In his sleeping quarters he had 
a library which included several volume by Karl Maix, 
I^enin, and Trotzky, and his own Socialist books. The 
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authorities knew and did not mind. The British are 
tolerant. That is a mark of civilization. Without 
tolerance of dilFerenccs— differences in thought, skin 
color (blood is always the same color), race, religion and 
politics— democracy is a mockery. 

Despite the political differences between them, 
Tories and Labor collaborated in the Coalition Govern- 
ment to fight the war. Even when Labor leaders dis- 
liked ChurcliiU’s policies, they deferred to him. He 
dominated Cabinet meetings. Ministers told me that he 
talked more than any other member of the Government 
and sometimes as much as all of them combined. They 
enjoyed his language flow. They found, what I also 
found in my interview with him, that the sentences 
which come from him in ordinary, unprepared con- 
versation, seem as polished and classical as liis most 
carefully prepared perorations. 

Churchfil was an indispensable war leader because 
the people were energized by his energy and speeches. 
But he neglected production and allied problems; he liad 
no mind for economics. Sometimes he admitted that 
himself. He preferred to pore over maps and globes 
with admirals and generals and chat with chemists about 
new explosives. 

Nor had he much inter^t in the future. His public 
utterance on peace problems prove it. He was bound 
to the past. He was a product of the nineteenth century 
and he loved it. He loved Empire, royalty, and_ caste. 
Though he laid bricks, he could lay no social bridge to 
the bricklayers. He was an aristocrat. Lloyd 
George demised the British upper classes, the generals, 
and the nobility. He fought them, Churchill wanted 
to perpetuate tnem. This was strange for he was their 
superior; indeed they feared him for that reason and 
kept him out of power until the national crisis of 1940. 
Yet he tried to save their privilege and wealth. His 
attachment was not so much to them as to the England 
of the nineteenth century that made them. The nine- 
teenth century was, par excellence, the British century, 
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tlie century of Pax Biitannica after tire defeat of 
Napoleonic France and before the rise of K^er 
Germany, the century of the rounding out of tlic British 
Empire under Queen Victoria. Britain’s past glory was 
Churchill’s god. The upper classes were synonymous 
to him with (he greatness of his country. So was India. 
So was the parliamentary democracy of nineteenth 
century England. 

Churchill fought to preserve the heritage of England. 

The conti'adiction between democracy and poverty 
did not torment Churchill. The contradiction between 
freedom in England and the bondage of India did not 
bother him. Nor did he hesitate to praise Mussolini 
before that Fascist became Britain’s enemy. He also 
had “kindly words” for Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 
Churchill abhorred the barbarism of the Nazi regime. 
But Hiller, to him, represented above all a Gerrnan 
threat to Britain. He saw it from the very begmning 
and warned a deaf Britain. 

The key to Churchill’s character is his enjoyment 
of leadership. As leader, he rorouted win^ He was 
having a wonderful time. He knew p^ple loved listen- 
ing to him. I have seen Churdiill chuckle with 
dmght when the House of Commons enjoyed one of Iris 
witticisms. There was much of the actor and something 
of the Puck in him. He was boy and statesman. He 
relished being photographed. He liked the role and 
pose of centi^ figure on a big stage. Having written 
some of the most masterful histories ever penned by a 
modem author, he was now master of history-making. 
Unquestioned supremacy and popular adulation tapp<^ 
new pockets of physical strengtn m him. 

Churchill felt the romance of the past and the ad- 
venture of the present but had no vision of the future. 
He was the poet in politics, a Byronk Napoleon. He 
loved words and he loved action. In the modem age, 
this is a rare combination. Hitler had it. 

Churchill had animal zest and many passions. He 
also had initiative. Some leader' of demorracifa wait 
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for a ripmed public opinion to prepare the country to 
follow. President Roosevelt was that way on occasions. 
But Churchill plunged precipitously and hoped England 
would wade in after him. Never, for instance, has a 
man molded world opinion as Churchill did the day 
Hitler invaded Russia when be took to the microphone 
and promised the Russians immediate aid. 

Churchill subordinated everything to victo^. He 
had organized armed British intervention against the 
Bolshevik regime in 1918, 1919, and 1920, He remained 
anti-Bolshevhc. In December, 1941, he said to a neigh- 
bor at dinner in the White House that Russia was a 
“horrid autocracy.” It did not matter; Russia was 
necessary to victory. The people knew his passionate 
concentration on winning the war. It was conta^ous. 
It induced his opponents to temper tbeir opposition. 
Men like Aneurin nevan and Harold J. Laski sniped at 
him continuously and he fired back. But Labor as a 
party backed him loyally and some Labor members of 
the Government, Ellen Wilkinson, for instance, succumb- 
ed to his charm. 

The Labor ministers meanwhile were studying the 
art of ruling the coimtry. I went to Herbert S. Mor- 
rison’s office in the Home Office one day and then we 
drove to the country in his car to spend a weekend at 
Ellen Wilkinson’s modest cottage. He said he foimd 
enough leisure to read a few book— she mentioned 
Hennngway’s For klTwm the BeU Tb& and Jan Valtin’s 
Out of me — but devoted as much time as poKibie to 

studying official documents, eqiecially Foreign Office 
dispatches, in order better to understand the technique 
of government. No doubt other Labor ministers took 
similar advantage of their memberffiip in the Cabinet. 
After five years of active participation in the government 
which led Britain to victory, Labor could no longer be 
accused of unfitness to rule. This deprived the Tories of 
an argument they had used with considerable effective- 
ness in previous electoral campm^; it accounts in part 
for LatKJr’s sweeping triumph m July, 1945. 
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believes,” I wrote in The Malion of August 16, 1941, 
“that it is making converts in the white collar and 
middle classes, which never ti'ustcd its patriotism and 
were never convinced of its abilities.” 

Morrison was 53. He has a keen, quick mind, 
wit, and wannth. London knows liim; he is “Erbert” 
or “Erb” to his fellow Cockneys. He used to be an errand 
boy and then a telephone operator. He became leader 
of the London County Council and, in 1940, Home 
Secretary in the Churchill cabinet. 

Once, sitting in Morrison’s waiting room in the 
Horae Office, I saw on the marble mantelpiece a red 
frame about five by nine indies, with a white sheet of 
paper inside it on which DEATH SENTENCES was 
printed in large red letters. Below the headline was a 
list of names and columns of data. I thought it was none 
of my business to examine it more closely. But when I 
got into Morrison’s inner office, he said to Miss Mac- 
Donald, his secretary; “Show him the death sentences,” 
and she showed me a list of twelve names. Opposite each 
name was a remark on the nature of the crime, the date 
the sentence was passed, the date of the appeal, and the 
name of the court. A red line had been drawn by hand 
through the first two names and their particulars, and in 
the last column opposite these two names was written 
Executed in red ink. Morrison said; “In the beginning I 
found it difficult to sign ‘H.S.M.’ when I knew it was all 
that stood between a human beit^ and his death. But 
I ultimately came to the conclusion that, especially in 
wartime, some persons had to be killed by the state and 
that the longer I delayed initialing the final order the 
more sleepless nights I would have.’* 

“Just initials?” I asked. f'“Don’t you have to sign 
youi* name?” 

“Well,” he said, “the tradition of the Home Office 
requires initials but not a signature.” Even after the 
King has refiised mercy, the executioner still waited for 
Herbert Mosnison’s “H.S.M.” 

Morrison is a fighter. He sees only with his left eye, 
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but he sees a lot. He hates the po\'erty in the midst of 
which he was born. He lives simply. He does not put on 
airs. But for the tension between him and Ernest Bcvin, 
he would have been the leader of the Labor paity, his 
friends say. Since in the circumstances, neither he nor 
Bevin could occupy tlie office, it went to Clement R. 
Attlee. 

Ernest Bevin is a bull-headed man with a powerful 
body. He is tough, stubborn, and frankly prefere workere 
to aristocrats. In the Churchill government he was the 
organizer of production and did a brilliant job. Even his 
enemies conceded that. Before he joined the Government 
he led England’s biggest labor union, the Transport 
Workers’ Union, and held it in his iron grip. I had my 
most unsuccessful interview with him. I must have 
rubbed him the wrong way with some criticism of 
Britain’s pre-war foreign policy. He was patriotic and 
responded unfavorably to strictures against his country. 
For over an hour, I struggled to make him talk freely 
instead of queirreling. Then I gave up. 

Monison and joevin, as well as Hugh Dalton, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, whom I had known for many 
years because of Ids special interest in foreign affairs, have 
been made bitterly anti-Gommunist by the irritating, 
disruptive tactics of the Communists in trade unions and 
Labor party organizations. But the anti-Conununism of 
British Labor leaders and the Labor rank and file 
stems chiefly firom their devotion to freedom. Many La- 
borites believe ip Socialism without being doctrinaire 
Marxists. They would nationalize certain key industries 
and banks and use the state to redress the grievances of 
the poor and insecure. Their socialism could be ti'anslated, 
Human Welfare. It is no dogma with them; it is a means 
to the improvement of the lot of mankind. 

The ^barites are Sodal Democrats. They are Soci- 
alists who believe in democracy as distinguished from the 
Gommxxnists who are Socialists but do not believe in or 
practise democracy. The Communists therefore detest the 
Social Democrats, and the antagonism between Labor and 
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Communists has often been fiercer than the hostility of 
either to capitalists. 

It isn’t tliat the Communists were too left. The 
Aneurin Sevan “Ginger Group” in the Labor party 
considered the Communists far to the right of themselves. 
Sevan, Russell Strauss, and their friends had no love for 
Churchill, but the Communist slogan was “Support 
Churchill Without Reserve.” At an open-air meeting 
outside the Ministry of Information in London I heard 
Hairy PolHtt, leading Communist, speak under a banner 
which read “Strengthen the Government.” In several 
by-elections, the Communists backed Tories against 
Labor candidates. 

The Sritish Labor party’s brains and brilliance are 
in its left wing, its weight and power are in its right wing. 
“Clem” Attlee is the dead center of the Labor party. 
The mass of the party is to right of him; but those to the 
left can build fires under him and events do the rest. I 
had seen Attlee over the years in his oflSce in Parliament 
(as leader of His Majesty’s Opposition he ^ot an office 
and a salary from the Government) and in the dining 
room of the House of Commons. We were in Spain 
together during the civil war. In 1941 , 1 visited him at 
II Downing Street, next door to Churchill’s official resi- 
dence. Attlee was Deputy Prime Minister, and the 
Prime Minister was away seeing President Roosevelt in a 
bay of the Atlantic where, on the cruiser Augusta^ they 
dr^ed the Atlantic Charter. It was August 14, That 
morning, the press and radio had announced mysteriously 
and with ^eat solemnity that Attlee would make an 
important declaration in the afternoon. I lunched with 
a British fiiend at the Reform Club. Speculation was 
rife on what Attlee would say. Some hoped the United 
States would come into the vrau*. Most thought Roosevelt 
and Churchill would state thdr war aims. In the lavatory, 
after lunch, an old man, a sort of thin Colonel Blimp, 
said; “They say he’s going to tell .us what we’re fitting 
for. We know. We want to beat Hitler.” A group of 
fifteen men listened in the billiard room. Attlee spoke in 
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a flat, uninspiring voice. The Biitish were spoiled by 
Churchill’s radio performance. Attlee read the eigh' 
points of the Atlantic Charter. The moment he finished 
everybody started to leave. No one applauded. No one 
made a single comment. No one seemed moved. T^ey 
seemed let down. They had expected America to join 
Britain and fight the war. 

I went from the club to Attlee’s office in 1 1 Down- 
ing Sti’eet. He came towards me down the_ long room 
with a sprightly, undulating gait. I said his statemmt 
had come over the air “&tinctly,” at which he gaily 
smiled. He was not sucking his pipe and saying "right” 
and "quite” tins time. He was in a talkiitive mood and 
on the offensive. We talked about American critics of 
British policy at home and in the Empire. 

Attlee is a tenacious debater. If he has a point he 
keeps a bulldog ^p on it. Others are bored but he is 
still fighting in lus unspectacular way. Speaking of Attlee, 
Ellen Wilkmson says; *T have sera him at a stormy party 
meeting when men of great emotional force were nfming 
passionate speeches. The whole atmosphere would be 
electric, wim a crisis at hand and the party in danger. . . . 
Then Mr. Attlee will get up rather slowly and casually 
and in a quiet, reason^le voice he will make one of has 
unemotional, sensible speeches. .1 have seen 200 angry 
men after such a speech leave the room wondering what 
they had been making a fuss about.” 

Clement R. Atfiee would be difficult to glamorize. 
His Labor followers do not mind that; they trast him 
more because he is colorless. The Briti^ working class 
is afmid that its leaders will be suborned by the s^tle 
bribery of titles, wealth, and invitations to m^ the titled. 
It considers Atdee immune. He is not the lion of salons 
like Ramsay MacDonald who, having been Labor Prime 
Minister, joined the Conservatives in 193 1* 

Harold J. Laski, Attlee’s adviser at 11 Downing 
Street, told me this story. He said: *^Oace I was talking 
with ilTOR in the White House. 'Harold,’ he said, 'how 
do you like Bingham, our Ambassador in Liondon?’ I 
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answered that I had never met Bingham. The president 
was surprised. I informed him that Bingham did not 
mingle mucli with Labor people. Shortly after my return 
to England, I got an invitation to dinner at the American 
embassy. Attlee was there too, sitting at Bingham’s right. 
The conversation lagged. ‘Major Attlee,’ said Bingh^, 
‘have you been doing any shooting of late?’ ‘The last 
shooting I did was in 1917,* Attlee replied, ‘And what 
did you shoot?’ Binghsm asked eagerly. ‘Germans,’ 
Attlee whispered.” 

That would never do in a drawing room of a manor 
house or in a Mayfair parlor. 

Several days after the Atlantic Charter was announ- 
ced on the radio by Attlee, I said to Brendan Bracken, 
Minister of Information; “Do you agree that GhurchUl, 
on his own, would never have thought the Atlantic 
Charter necessary? Nor was he under any public pressure 
to formulate war aims. The initiative then must have 
come from Roosevelt.” Bracken agreed. Chmchill did 
not need the Charter to bolster war morale. Roosevelt 
needed it to create one. 

The weakness of the Atlantic Charter wa.s in its 
conception. It was conceived not as a set of basic 
principles on which to build the peace but as a means of 
psychologically preparing America for war. It was 
propaganda for war, not politics for peace. When peace- 
making commenced, the Atlantic Charter was first ignored 
or infringed and then forgotten. 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden was more concern- 
ed with postwar problems and with social questions than 
Churchill. But even he would not have talked so much 
in 1941 about the peace settlement had he not known 
AmCTica’s interest. Eden realized that America was not 
yet in the war because, for one thing, we were still fight- 
mg the last war. Those who thought the peace of 1919 
had been lost were loath to participate in another war 
and wanted reassurance on the nature of the coming 
peace. 

Eden, is aljle and liable ^d his afla^ility is emph?^- 
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sized by six prominent front teeth. Next to Churchill 
he was the most popular politician in England and was 
regarded as Churchill’s most likely successor. (No one 
thought then of a Labor victory.) Bom June 12, 1897, 
Eden belonged to a younger generation than Churchill. 
Eden’s “You will not get peace without social security” 
is a twentieth century sentiment. 

Anthony Eden’s older brother John was killed at the 
fi’ont in the first year of the first world war. Another 
brother was killed in the British Navy two years later. He 
himself fought in that war. War deaths and war service 
linked him with new trends. His grandfather was Governor 
of Bengal and his mother was born in India. The femily, 
one blanch of which was prominent in colonial Maryland 
and North Carolina, had titles and wealth. Tliese linked 
liim with the Conservatives. 

Conservatives considered Eden “weak,” pcrliaps 
because he had too many “queer” social ideas, and Labor 
thought him “weak” because he was a Conservative 
though he should have known better. 

A young British Conseivative, however, is not 
necessarily less conservative because he is young. As a 
matter of fiict, the assaults of the twentieth century on the 
citadels of conservatism induce their warders to build 
stouter walls. They dig in more firmly so as the better 
to resist dislodgraent. Brendan Bracken, Member of 
Parliament, Minister of Information, rich, red-headed, 
temperamental, quick-witted, a former secretary of 
Churchill and a friend and dimple of Churchill, was one 
of the most militant of the Young Tories. I kimvra 
him before the war. On my first wartime visit to Brifem 
in 1939, he fricilitated my interview with Churchill. 
During this stay he helped me get interviews with a 
number of officii. On September 18, he invited me to 
Itmch in his private luncnroora at the new modem 
Ministry of Inmrmation building. There were four of us; 
Bracken, Lord Moyne, Secretary of State for Colonies, 
Viscoimt Granbome, Dominions SecretaiV — all Con^- 
vatrves— -and I, VVe met at one-thirty; J left at four, 
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Bracken told me that Moyne, who belonged to the 
Guinness breweiy family, had retired before the war and 
devoted himself to his many cultural interests, among 
them medicine and prehistoric animals. (He was assassi- 
nated later in Egypt by two Palestinian terrorists.) Gran- 
borne, son of the Marquess of Salisbury, is a member of 
the ancient and influential Cecil family. 

Someone mentioned the Munich surrender. “Munich” 
was a disaster. We should liave fought to save the Czechs, 
Bracken said. 

“We had no anti-aircraft guns,” Moyne protested. 

“Walter, if you could see our pitiful plane and gun 
production figures between September, 1938, and Septem- 
ber, 1939,” Bracken replied, “you would know ftiat a 
nation never prepares for war before going to war.” 

I suggested ^at in the Munich crisis Russia would 
have fought on the side of the Western powers, Bracken 
agreed. He added: “Czech tanks were used by the Huns” 
—he always said Huns— “to take Paris, and there is nothing 
in Germany as good as Czechoslovakians Skoda works.” 

“However,” the studious, bespectacled, empty-cheek- 
ed Cranbome inteqected, “ it was foolish to guarantee 
Poland without counting Russia.” 

I said that that was an insoluble problem because no 
Polish government could admit Russian troops. They all 
agreed. 

“Bobbity,” Bracken said to Cranbome, "I know you 
differ with me on Spain, I think, owing to religious 
questions, we could not have done anything there. But 
when we were firm at Nyon (September, 1937, when the 
British and French decided to patrol the Me^terranean 
to stop Italian submarine sinkings of ships carrying arms 
to the Loyalists) they took notice.” 

“It was siUy,” Cranbome interrupted, “to say as 
Chamberlain did that a maritime nation like Engknd 
would not protect its ships. We Should have told 
Mu^lini and Franco that wc would protect our ships 
and 'sink all that attacked them even if it meant war.” 

“We should have stopped the Ilalians in Abyssinia 
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and the business in Spain might never have happened,” 
Bracken affirmed. 

“I agree there,” Cb’anborne remarked. 

Moyne demurred. He had been a consistent ^peaser. 

They asked me about Stalin. I said: “Stalin is 
ruthless opportunistic, but a great man.” 

“That’s just what Harry Hopkins reports,” Bracken 
declared. 

“Is he impressive?” Granborne asked. 

“No, not impressive looking,” I replied. 

Moyne asked about the ten’or. I described some of 
tlie acts of the Soviet secret police. 

“What about geneials uke Budenny and Voroshilov 
who have been doing such a bad job?” Bracken inquired. 

“They are pofitical gener^,” I said, “The staff 
work is done by generals of whom the outside world has 
not heard.” 

“You don’t think Tukhachevsky was actually guilty 
of collusion witli the Nazis, do you?” asked Bracken, 

“I do not believe it because I have seen no proof,” 
I answered. “The soldiers have been fighting bravely; 
Russian soldiers always fought bravely. But the staff 
work seems to be poor.” 

“At Leningrad,” Bracken noted, “they have von 
Leeb to contend with and he is the b«t staff man that 
ever lived.” 

We discussed the possibility of a winter campaign. I 
volunteered the view that weather and terrain did not 
preclude winter fighting in Russia. We also canvassed 
the question of oil, the defenses on the Volga, and kind- 
red matters. 

I said: “I think Hitler’s purpose in attacking Russia 
was to get a n^otiated peace wim England. He knows 
he has another year b«ore you and America begin to 
produce on a really big scale. In that year he hopes to 
cru^ Russia and then face you with a situation in which 
you could not win and therrfore might negotiate.” 

“That’s light,” Bracken said, “Hitler’s timing was 
perfect,” 
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At three o’clock, Graoborne and Moyne left; 
Bracken went with them to the elevator and said to me: 
“Don’t go.” We talked for another hour. 

When Bracken came back, he told me that “the 
possibility of Stalin’s making a separate peace with Hitler 
is the Government’s constant concern.” Such a move was 
being talked about everywhere in London. He said: The 
war has been like a game of shutdecock. First, Poland 
in the east. Then the Low Countries and France in the 
west. Now Russia in the east. Is it coming west again?” 

Bracken setded down over a whiskey and soda and 
asked what the British government might do to keep 
Russia in the war. I said: “Supply Russia with arms, 
see to it that the Turks don’t join the Nazis against Russia, 
save Spain from the Nazis, and convince the KremJin 
that you won’t appease Hidei*. I am sure,” I declared 
“that Stalin thinks you are like Moore-Brabazon who 
wants the Russians and Germans to kill one another off.” 

“But we will never appease,” Bracken exclaimed. 
“We’ve learned that much.” 

We discussed the establishment of second front on 
the Continent, and Bracken listed all the arguments against 
it. I had heard those same arguments from Sir John An- 
derson, Lord President of the Council, and from Labor 
ministers. They were purely military. Britain alone 
just did not have the men and equipment to cope with 
the Reichswehr even while the bulk of Germany’s forces 
were occupied with the Red Army. 

“Despite everything,” Bracken said, “we are getting 
on better with the Russians. In the beginning, we didn’t 
get on at all. Ciipps was too left for them. Moscow 
would have preferr^ the Duke of Devonshire or someone 
like that. But now Stalin and Gripps are getting on fine. 
With Molotov the relations are not so good but he’s not 
so important.” 

^ropos Cripps I mentioned Halifax, the British 
ambas^or in Wariiington. “Ah,” Bracken said, 
“Halifax and Roosevelt are good friends. They’re both 
high Episcopalians and they talk religion.” He added 
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that he was trying to keep British lecturers from going to 
the United States. 

"America has come as close to war as we can 
expect,” Bracken stated, “and we don’t expect troops.” 

"This is what Hitler banks on,” I suggested. ^‘He 
will make a peace offer to Britain and simultaneously say 
to the United States that England cannot win unless 
America sends over five million men.” 

"That’s what America will never do,” Bracken said. 

"Then your victory depends on Russia,” I said. 

"Well,” Bracken snapped, "we have been helping 
Russia as much as we can. In the begmning Stalin a^ed 
for as many planes each month as we manu&cture in a 
year. When we brought him down to earth, he halved 
It. We will give him everything we have even at the risk 
of exposing ourselves. You know,” Bracken recalled, 
"when Cripps brought Stalin the news of the impending 
Nazi invasion Stalin refused to believe it.” 

“I think Stalin knew it was coming,” I said, “but 
that was the period when Russia was on her belly before 
Hitler, and Stalin did not wish to feed British hopes that 
Russia might soon be fighting Germany.” 

"So you think Stahn knew,” he repeated. "Winstou 
and Stalin get on famously, you know,” he continued. 
"At Cabinet meetings, Winston says T had a telegram 
from Uncle Joe today,’ and he chuckles.” 

1 inquired whether the British government had any 
reliable figures on casualties in the Ru^o-German fight- 
ing. Bracken replied: "Russia, three million casualties in 
the first ten weeks of the wax; Gemumy, two million, with 
a greater proportion of killed than in die first world war. 
There are relatively few prisoners; no quarter is given. 
American generals,” he added, ‘*think the German Array 
is invincible and that Russia be defeated. They are 
from the Middle West and they remect the Germans. It 
will be very bad for all of us if the Russians collapse.” 

"Just because a Russhm collapse would spell disaster 
for you,” I argued, "you should be ready to pay a lot to 
prevent it” 
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“If it would cost US 100,000 lives,” he said, “we 
wouldn’t mind. We would mind, but we would do it. 
But arc you sure that anything we do will divei t a single 
German soldier from the east? Hitler has reserves in 
France and Holland. We have explained this to Stalin 
and he is satisfied.” 

Bracken had to work, so we broke it up with friendly 
handshakes. 

The Munich surrender to Hitler in 1938, like the 
Soviet-Nazi pact of 1939, and the Stalin purge which 
began in 1^35, continues to be the subject of discussion 
where pohtically-minded people gather. Munich was 
argued at Bracken’s luncheon. Mimich was of course 
lypermost in the mind of Eduard Bcncs, the President of 
Cizechoslovakia, when I talked with him in London on 
September 23, 1941. 

“How are you?” I said as I entered his London go- 
vernment-in-exile headquarters. 

“Good,” he replied. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“I lived through heli,” he said. “Now it is better. 
Now we are fighting, Munich time would have been the 
proijer time to fight. It is not at all certain that the 
Nazis would have gone to war over the Sudetenland. I 
had re^rts that they were not ready. But if they had 
attacked us we could have held them back for fom' or 
may be six months. Our fortifications in the Sudetenland 
were better than the Maginot Line.” 

“But wasn’t your frontier with Austria exposed?’* I 
asked. 

“It was not so good but it was good enough,” Bencs 
answered, “Of course Prague would have been destroy- 
ed. But we could have destroyed Dresden and Leipzig 
and bombed Berlin. Instead, now the Skoda works 
and other Czechoslovak factories are working against 
England and Russia. We had 1700 planes and tiiey were 
as good as the German planes. France had 1500 planes; 
England between 1500 and aooo, all front line. The 
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Germans had 3000, The Ciil of Czechoslovakia was also 
bad for Frcnclr morale and for relations with Russia, 
Munich was a European disaster. We were prepared tn 
fight in Bohemia, then retire into Moravia, then into 
Slovakia, and then tlirough Rmnania into Russia. We 
had built a raih’oad through Rumania towards the 
Soviet frontier.” 

I asked him to show it to me on the map and he did, 

“We built the railroad ostensibly for Rumania on a 
credit basis,” he continued. “But it was actually our 
prepared avenue of retreat. We had 300 Soviet bombers 
flown from Russia by Czechoslovak crews and wc were 
beginning to manufacture similar types om’selves. Tliey 
flew over Rumania. On this and otlier questions King 
Carol was very loyal and said ‘Don’t ask for permission .’ 
Carol would have let Ru^ian troops through into 
Czechoslovakia. Not the Poles. But the Red Aimy 
could have come through Rumania and kept the Poles 
neutral. 

“Tlirce times,” Benes declared, wanning to his 
subject, “the Russians promised us help in September, 
1938. Early that month, in response to our query, 
Moscow replied that it would help if France helped. 
This was unsatisfactory because wc suspected that 
France would not help. So we asked ^ain and Moscow 
advised us to take the matter up witii the League of 
Nations. But I was afraid that the League, perhaps 
under French pressure, would vote against r^tance to 
Germany and then, if we 1 ^ fought, we would have 
been in the position of acting contrary to a Lea^e 
decision. Finally* Moscow told us to fight irrespective 
of any consideration and promised to help through 
Rumania and by air,” 

The lines and folds in Benes’ face seemed deeper as 
he remembered that terrible September. For tmder 
threats from London and Paris he agreed not to fight. 
Munich killed Czechoslovakia. Benes foresa w this but 
would not defy Britain and France. “I did not want 
my country to become a second Spain,” he said to me, 
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“If we had accepted Soviet aid and gone to war, I would 
have been called a Bolshevik.” 

He hinted that liis government also encountered 
opposition from domestic appeasers. 

He sighed. “France might have been saved,” he 
said, “if the wai' had started in 1938 instead of eleven 
months later. Hitler’s Westwall was not yet built and 
Loyalist Spain was still lighting,” 

He agreed with me &at there was a parallel between 
Anglo-French appeasement of Hitler in 1938 and Stalin’s 
appeasement of Hitler in 1939. “Russia” he said 
remctantly, “should have saved France.” 

One Saturday afternoon I took a train into the 
beautiful green English countryside and got oif a small 
station. I was met by Mr. White, secretary to David 
Lloyd George, Britain’s Prime Minister in World War 
I. Enroute he gave a lift to two Canadian soldiers who 
said they had enlisted to fight and were bored by months 
of inaction. They were thrilled to know they were 
riding in Lloyd George’s car. 

After visiting Hitler at Berchtesgaden, Lloyd George 
had remodeled the main parlor of his farmhouse at 
Ghurt and built in a giant window like that in the 
Fuehrer’s eyrie. The view of the valley was now much 
more beautiful than the one I had seen on my 1938 visit. 
Hitler’s autographed photograph was gone from the top 
of Lloyd Georges piano and so was the photograph of 
Lord Lothian, late British ambassador in Washington 
and a former secretary of Lloyd George, There remain- 
ed many framed pictures including one of Woodrow 
Wilson dedicated “to my friend” Lloyd George, although 
little love or friendship was lost between them, Field 
Marshal Smuts, Foch, Glemenceau, Lord Birkenhead, 
and “Mam,” Lloyd Gleorge’s mother. On a long couch 

S copies of the weekly Not) Staiemm and Nation, many 
-wing pamphlets, several issues of the weekly Picture 
Post, and several books. 

Lloyd George came into the room with a springy 
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walk. But his skin did not look as pink and healthy as when 
I had seen him in 1938 and his long silver hair that fell 
to his coat collar was not as lustrous. He remembered 
that we had talked chiefly of Spain on my last visit. 
“Alas,” he saidj “this war might have been prevented by 
timely action there. The war did not start in Spain. 
There were Abyssinia and Manchuria. But Spain was 
the best chance we had to stop the dictators.” He 
immediately brought up the suWeet of Russia. “Stalin 
will not make peace,” Lloyd George said firmly, “he 
knows what that would mean.” He urged a second front 
in France to relieve Nazi pressure on Rusida. I told 
him all the ministers I had talked to, including Sir John 
Anderson, Churchill’s right-hand man, were convmced 
Britain could not do it now. 

“Why not ?” he snapped. “They say they haven’t 
enough shipping. Shipping ! Bah ! When our army 
broke in France in Mardi, 1918, I called the Food Con- 
troller and said ‘Take yom- ships off the Atlantic/ We 
poured troops into France and saved the army and the 
situation. 1 would send 100,000 or 200,000 men to 
France right away. If there is no equipment what have 
we been doing these last twelve montm ? From June, 
1915, to July 1916, I was able to arm and send into 
France 1,300,000 men,” 

I remarked that this war was different, that armies 
now-a-days need heavy equipment like tanks, and also 
planes. “Yes, tanks,” he said. “We’ve had plenty of 
time in which to make them. Winston has no sense of 
adventure. It was broken by his bad adventure at 
Gallipoli in the first war. Winston hasn’t wanted to do 
anything on the Continent. When Germany invaded 
Russia, he went off to see Roosevelt He wanted to be 
out of reach of pressure to do more.” 

A maid wheeled in a refreshment trolley loaded with 
tea, bread, butter, and honey. Lloyd George took a 
glass of buttermflk and remarked : “Buttermilk, that’s 
ray drink.” His hand shook as he drank. He was 78. 
I noticed he did not smoke any more. 
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I alluded to a report that Roosevelt had played witli 
tlie idea, back in 1937 and 1938, of inviting Hitler, 
Stalin, Mussolini, Chamberlain, and Daladiev to the 
Whitdiouse to settle the world’s problems. “Why didn’t 
he ?” Lloyd George exclaimed. “A fine idea.” Then 
he made a grimace of skepticism. “No,” he added, 
“Stalin would not have come. He would have sent 
Litvinov. Then Hitler would have sent Ribbentrop and 
nothing would have come of it.” 

I asked him his opinion of the Atlantic Charter. 
“What does it amount to ?” he argued. “Free tmde ?” 
He made gurgling “kh-kh” sounds at the back of his 
mouth and rolled bus head mcrrEy. He did not believe 
the Charter meant free trade. “Besides that, there is 
disarmament,” he chuckled. “We had that hi the 
Versailles Treaty, but it didn’t wprk. The French refused 
to disarm. Only we and the Ameiicans took disarma- 
ment seriously.” 

Lloyd George’s son, Gwilym, Member of Parliament 
and assistant to Lord Woolton in the Food Ministry, 
came in for tea with his tall wife and their son, David. 
Lloyd George asked about American sentiment for going 
into war. “Only a country at war,” he commented, “is 
ready to make the effort and submit to the strain of all- 
out production for wai'.” 

“Do you think Russia will coUapse before America 
comes into the war ?” he ariced anxiously. We discussed 
that double-barreled guess-q^uestion, and then moved on 
to another : Gould Britain win by bombing Germany ? 

“Bah” Uoyd George exclaimed, “we can no more 
defeat them by bombing than they could get us down 
by air raids. Bombs cannot do it.” 

I mentioned the relaxation I had. noted in England. 
“There is no feeling of urgency about helping Russia,” 
I suggested. 

“I suppose it’s because we are not being bombed,” 
he said, “People feel gay when they come out of the 
firing line. After our army broke in 1918 I went over 
to Fiance to see Olemencean. T met him at Beanvtlle, 
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It was in April, 1918. As I drove tlirough, 
some of our regiments were coining out of the line. 
They had been in the trenches for weeks and had taken 
a fearful drubbing from the Germans. They were not 
far behind the batdefield. You could hear the guns 
firing. But they were bright and cheerful, singing and 
cheering. ■** 

I inquired whether he thought England could hold 
out for two more years. ‘'Yes, why not ?’* he replied 
quickly. “I don’t believe m an invasion, you know. 
Much depends on the Russians. Their casualties have 
been frightful. They have been fighting by counter- 
attacks, and that is always expensive. The Armans have 
used tanks and Panzer divisions which saves lives. I was 
reminiscing with Winston the other day about World 
War casualty figures and we recalled that when we were 
skeptical about the reports from our General Army 
Headquarters on German losses we checked them against 
official German reports and found the latter to be more 
correct. In the batde of Passchendaele, for instance, 
Haig (the British commander-in-chief whom Lloyd 
George disliked violently) rroorted that fifty-eight Ger- 
man divisions had been wiped out, but we knew this 
to be untrue and we know now that the German staff 
communiques gave a more accurate picture of German 
casualties.” 

Gwilym Lloyd Georgy who had remained silent all 
the while, said : “The Germans lie in this war about their 
U-boat sinking.” The father admitted that and also 
that they imderstated their air losses. 

He reverted to America and said : “ Victory dfe- 
pmds on American industrial output.” I said it was 
rising steeply. “Yes,” he agreed,’ “but you didn’t do so 
wen in the last war, you know. Your array was using 
French guns and, in places, even British guns because it 
bad arrived in Eurime inadequately capped.” I 
thought that was not likdy to happen in this war. 

Lloyd George was to me the embodiment of history 
and that was excitmg. His gra^ of problems was amaadng 
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and he seemed to have more imagination than any three 
members of the Cabinet rolled together. Our talk was 
a shuttle between America and Britain. He pre- 
ferred to discuss America ; I wanted him to talk about 
England. Speaking of America, he inquired about iso- 
lation. “I hked the Midwesterner when I visited the 
U.S., he remarked “He's a healtliy type.” 

I paused a moment and said: “Why hasn’t your 
Cabinet big men in it?” 

“Why hasn’t yours?”, he countered. “FDR hasn’t. 
Neither had Wilson.” 

“Is it because Churchill is afraid to nourish a rival?” 
I wondered. “All big men dislike to have big men 
around them.” 

“Not if they arc really big,” he said, and I felt sure 
he was thinking of himself. “Ghurcliill need have no fear 
of rivals. The country wants him and only him,” 

This interchange must have lurncd his mind to 
Russian leadership. “Russian staff work seems to be 
bad,” he remarked. “Budenny is a sort of Murat, a 
dashing cavalry officer.” 

“Budenny is a sergeant-major holding a marshal’.s 
baton,” I said. He laughed. He asked what kind of a 
man Stalin was. A few minutes later he rose and asked 
me to sign his visitor’s book. Michael Foot and Frank 
Owen, British gadfly journalists, had signed before me. 
At the top of the page were the names of Ivan Maisky, 
Soviet ambassador, and Mrs. Maisky. 

I walked about the form with G^wilym and his wife. 
We picked and ate apples and plums. Deep in one of 
the orchards we encountered Lloyd George, wrapped in 
a greenish woolen cape, striding vigorously and inspecting 
his property. He looked the great man he was. 

I sat in the ^acious garden behind the Strauss home 
absorbing the cuddling warmth of the sun and reading 
the Sunday newspapers. There were no phone calls. 
My hc^ and many other Londonera had gone to the 
COqntry for the vye^end or day. Classic music broadcast 
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by the BBC came from inside the house; Ella, the house- 
keeper, was listening and so did I in the intervals between 
the book reviews and the financial page of the Observer. 
To limber up, I now and then sawed some wood for use 
in the fireplace next winter. Giant chrysanthemums, 
dazzling dahlias, and marigolds bloomed on the edges of 
tlie huge lawn. It was September 7, a quiet idyllic day. 
Exactly a year before, 350 Nazi planes flew up the 
Thames estuary, broke through the RAF screen, and rained 
death on London. 103 German raiders were shot down 
that day. The Germans were stunned, but the struggle 
for control of the air over the capital continued until 
October 31, when the Luflwafife desisted, apparently 
exhausted. It came again, intermittently; it came, for 
instance, on May 10, 1941, and staged the worst raid of 
the war. “London would have been crippled by ten such 
raids,” Sir Warren Fisher, m charge of me city's defenses, 
told me. But six weeks after that biggest raid, the Lufi- 
waife commenced to concentrate on Russia. During my 
nine weeks in England, London underwent only one, very 
minor, attack. All the time of course, the defender 
remained on the alert. Thousands of barrage balloons, 
looking like whales from the front and moose firom the 
rear, floated high in the sky. They were held in position 
by long strong steel cables attached to heavy truda. ,Tlie 
balloons were so numerous that no attacking plane dared 
to penetrate under them for fear of being cut in two by 
die cables and so it had to stay up where it came within 
range of the anti-aircraft guns. 

Nevertheless, nothing gives immunity to a big target. 
One day in 1940 three Gennan bombs penetrated forty 
feet into thd Underground where many people had gone 
for safety. One bomb in the Victoria district ripped 
58,000 telephone wires. In Janu^, 1941, London re- 
corded 8,000 breaks in the gas mains. In October, 1940, 
bombs had reduced the Southern Railway to chaotic 
operation. Two million British homes were completely 
or partially destroyed during the blitz, 

Put tto a plosed chapter now, Yfl\m I 
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leading the Observer that peaceful war Sunday, medium 
bombeis flew overhead going east. When I liad finished 
lunch and tlie fom newspapeis, lliey were roaring home- 
ward aftei visiting Gcimany and Nazi-held Continent. 
England liad turned the tables because Geimany had 
turned to Russia. The respite lasted until the buzz 
bombs deluded Hitlei into t^ain believing that the war 
could be won by blasting England from the air. 

Yet even during the lull in the summer of 1941, 
many hundreds of elderly women slept in the London 
Underground every night in wooden bunks built 
by the Government, lliey were too nervous about 
bombs to fall asleep at home. Where bombs 
had leveled innumerable blocks of houses, as 
in East Ham and other dock and factory areas 
in London, whole communities slept, indeed lived, 
in subtenancan shelters which were provided with nmn- 
ing water, lavatories, canteens, electricity, and radio. 
People slept in two-tier or three-tier bunks. Children 
were put to bed in lowers while adults moved around 
and visited one another. In the morning, the children 
were sent off to school, and in the afternoon they came 
“home to these smelly, noisy caverns where nobody was 
ever alone. Women cried when they told me how ab- 
normal family life had become under these circumstances. 
London paid for the war not only in lives and ruined 
houses, in short lations and bad clothes. It paid in 
nerves, and when one pays in nerves one pays in in- 
stalments until death, and even the next generation 
pays. It was better but not essentially different in York, 
&ith, Rotherham, Sheffield, and other small British 
towns I visited. It was mutdx worse on the Continent. 

Postwar Europe is a continent of nervous men, wo- 
men and children. It is they who must rebuild countries. 
Simultaneously, they must rebuild themselves and restore 
thdr j&ith in man*s decency. 

I flew ftom Bristol to Lisbon. There I waited eight 
days to get a seat in the Clipper fi>r New York. I knew 
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it was merely a matter of time. Yet I chafed, I was 
irked by having to be where I did not want to be. The 
thousands of refugees, most of them Jews, who waited in 
Lisbon for many many months, had no assurance that 
they would ever get out. And they knew, as Jay Allen, 
American foreign correspondent, once said, that “Hitler 
could take Portugal by telephone.” 

With Captain Gail Borden of the U.S. Air Force, 
formerly of the Chicago Tims, Eugene Meyer, owner of 
the Washington Post, and Sam Herbert, Mrs. Herbert, and 
Michael Stewart of the British embassy, I drove out to 
Vila Franca de Xira to see a bullfight, Spanish bull- 
fighting is exciting; portuguese bullfighting is duU. The 
toreador fights finm the back of a beautiful horse whose 
footwork is fantastically delicate. Unlike Spain, where 
every bull is killed, the bull in Portugal is oragged out 
after it has been thrown by severm brave men who 
clutch its head and tail and flanks. 

The Portuguese on the streets were pro-Britidi; one 
could see that from their wearing of V-buttons and their 
favorable reactions to Nazi defeats. The clerical-Fascist 
government of Dictator Salazar was pro-British because 
it knew England had no sinister designs on Portugal. 
But it was worried lest it be unseated in case of an anh- 
Fascist victory in Europe. So it played with England 
and Germany and made money by selling to both. 

In Lisbon, Nazi publications as w^ as the British 
press were sold at numerous comer kiosks. I devoured 
the German daUies and weeklies. All emphasized the 
difiBculties facing the Germans in Russia: mud, wet 
clay soil, sandy roads, bad transport. There was every- 
where an imphed admission that Russia was stronger than 
the General Staff had thought. 

The Portuguese I saw in streets, restaurants, and 
cinemas appeared to have less color, teraparament, and 
vitality than Spaniards. But they made just as much 
noise and the men slapped one another on the back 
just as frequently. It was a man’s world, women rarely 
go to cafds or restaurants. 



The Future Arrives 

e<J LEFT Europe at 9 a.m. Sunday. I arrived in New 

York at 3 p.m. Monday.” The State Teachers* 
Association convention at New Castle, Pennsylvania, 
seemed to gasp. It felt the proximity of Ihe war. 

“I came away from Eurcme,” I told the educators 
on October 24, “with a carefully considered summary 
of the war situation. It is this : England cannot win ; 
Germany probably cannot win and the British will not 
end the war by a compromise peace.” The conclusion ? 
“Only the United States can end the war and end it 
with the defeat of the dictatorships.” (A stenographer 
took down my speech and sent me the transcript which 
I kept.) “Therefore,” I said, “measures short of war 
lengmen the war.” 

Japan settled the isolationist-interventionist argu- 
ment. At Pearl Harbor the Japanese told us that there 
were airplanes in the world and that we live in the 
twentieth coitury. 

On the afternoon of December 7, 1941, I visited 
Arthur Upham Pope, authority on Iran and author of 
letters-to-me-editor about Russia. We had tea among 
his cats and cushions. “The Japs have attacked us in 
Hawaii,” the liveried elevator man told me as I left. 
That evening a lounge-earful of men, all civilians, listen- 
ed to the radio while the train raced from New York 
to Cincinnati. Their silence revealed their sadness. 

Pearl Harbor was obviously a suicidal blunder. What 
prompted the Japanese to make it? The blow of Dec- 
ember 7, 1941, was without doubt deagned to destroy 
pr to cripple the bulk of tiie United States Navy. Did 

98 
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Japan’s leaders so under^timate America’s industrial 
capacity as to suppose that we could not quickly replace 
the losses? ^ Did they so underestimate America’s spirit 
as to imagine that this country would pocket the blow 
and do nothing about it? Was Tokyo that stupid ? 

The question is not why the Japanese invaded the 
the Dutch East Indies, Malaya, and Burma. There 
they saw an opportunity to steal vmuable possessions from 
two empires weakened by the war in Europe. But why, 
in addition to that, did they drag the United States 
into the war? What was the sense of gratuitously aligning 
American military power against Japanese? 

Tokyo had two alternatives: it could push north 
and acquire new domains at the eiqiense of Soviet Russia 
or push south to seize British, Dutch, and French soil. 
A laige school of Japanese political thought regarded 
Russia as the pmcipal threat to Japan and pref^ed a 
thrust into Siberia in coordination with Hitler’s advance 
on Moscow and the industrial areas of the Ukraine in 
October, November, and December, 1941. Such mili- 
tary action would have been carried out by the Japa- 
nese Army, 

The Japanese Navy could argue that a southern 
drive would give Japan endless raw material and man- 
power resources — more than the Soviet Far East possesses 
— and also end China’s resistance. 

That explains why Japan went south towards Hong 
Kong, Malaya, and Singa^re. It still does not explain 
why Ae Japanese Navy provoked the United States into 
war! Were its admirals c^zzy with the prospect of easy 
victory? That may be so. Fanatics are lanatics because 
they disregard the results of their deeds. Pearl Harbor 
may just have been a mistake, not the first by power- 
crazed officials. It may have b^ an aberration of the 
medievally-minded Japanese warrior armed with modem 
weapons. 

And yet, Pearl Harbor was a logical necessity for 
Japan. If Japan was not to miss the boat she had to strike 
sometime in 194.1 while her Far Esistern rivstl? 
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potential victims— Britain, Russia, and Holland— were 
deeply involved in, and seriously incapacitated by, their 
war with Hitler. 

June 19^0, when France fell and England tottered, 
would have been a better time for Japan to take the 
offensive southward. Unpreparedness is the presumed 
reason for Japan’s failure to swallow more than French 
Indo-China in September, 1940. Russia was another 
consideration. While Hitler was busy elsewhere, neutral 
Russia had taken steps to regain former Tsarist positions 
in Europe. Japan was the mistress of several former 
Tsarist positions in Asia. Tokyo wondered whether 
Moscow might try to reoccupy those positions if Japan 
went south. But the Russo-Japanese treaty of April, 1941, 
and Hitler’s invasion of Russia in June, 1941, ended ^e 
danger of any Soviet action in the Far East. This paved 
the way for Japan’s big drive in December, 1941.' 

During 1939, 1940, and 1041, diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Japan had steadily de- 
teriorated. On July 10, 1939, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull told the Japanese ambassador in Washington that 
America did not want to see all of China and me Pacific 
islands “Manchurianized.” Simultaneously, the United 
States started putting economic pressure on Japan, and 
the bulk of the American Navy was transferred to the 
Pacific. In August, 1940, the exportto Japan of American 
aviation gasoline and most ty^ of machine tools, and 
the next month the export of iron and steel scrap, were 
prohibited. On July 26, 1941, President Roosevelt issued 
an executive order freezing Japanese assets in the United 
States. Two days earlier the President had asked Japan 
to respect the neutrality of French Indo-China; Nipponese 
force nevertheless continued to occupy that wealthy 
colony. On August 17, 1941, straight from his Atiantic 
Charter meeting with Churdnll, the President handed the 
Japanese ambaWior a note which declared that if Japan 
continued her policy of “military domination by force or 
threat offeree of neighboring countries” the United States 
*‘will be compelled to take immediately any and all steps 
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that it may deem necessary toward safeguarding the legi- 
timate rights and interests of the United States. . , 

This was probably the crucial date. The Japanese 
Navy was ready to annex vast new territories in the Dutch 
and British empires. The Roosevelt administration’s fierce 
^position to Japan’s occupation of Indo-China gave 
Tokyo the impression that any new Japanese aggression, 
especially against such vital raw-material and strategic 
areas as Borneo, Sumatra, and Malaya, would invite 
serious American reprisals. America’s attitude was becom- 
ing increasingly belligerent. 

President Roosevelt hoped by negotiation to stop 
aggression. This was laudable. But in view of America’s 
naval and mihtary weakness at the time, Mr. Roosevelt 
overplayed his diplomatic hand. History must decide, 
however, whether it was worth the price of Peaxl Plarbor 
to get the United States into the war a few months earlier. 

Japan could not yield to Roosevelt’s demands widiout 
giving up Japanese expansion and ultimately surrendering 
all former gziins in Chma. Japan’s imperialists could not 
pictme themselves in such a peaceful role. They saw 
1941 as a unmue opportunity to erect an empire lo rival 
England’s. Iney oelieved they would be invincible 
behund the ramparts of Greater Asia. 

Japan accordingly decided to cripple the American 
Navy m a surprise attack instead of waiting until better- 
prepared American armed forces entered the war in their 
own time. Convinced by the negotiations in Washington 
in the summer of 1941 that our entry into the war was 
inevitable, Tokyo wished to mark that entry with a 
major United States disaster. Hence Pearl H^bor. 

To win and keep an empire, Japan planned to build 
a huge arc enclosing Burma and perhaps India, Timor 
and perhaps Australia, the Philippines, Wake, and 
Guam. Sheltered and supplied by mosc outposts, Japan 
hoped to outlast even the most pfolonged siege. 
It never occurred to Tokyo that America would first chip 
off a bit of the arc at Guadalcanal, then split the ape 
at Leyte, sind finally pierce its center at Okinawa 
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meanwhile bombing, atom-bombing, and shelling the 
home islands themselves until Emperor Hirohito ran 
up the white flag. 

Hitler’s invasion of Russia could only have been 
interpreted in Tokyo as an admission of his inability to 
invade and defeat England. Hitler’s assault on Russia 
was a bid for a stalemate. With Russia under his control, 
he reasoned, Germany could not be defeated. With 
Japan in the war, British and American forces would 
DC divided between Europe and Asia thus further 
insuring Germany against defeat. And an undefeated 
Germany could divert sufficient Anglo-American forces 
to keep uiem from crushing Japan. A stalemate for Ger- 
many was accordingly a guarantee of a stalemate for Japan. 

Axis domination of Russia, Europe, and the Pacific 
area would have prevented an Anglo-American victory. 
A draw was the worst the Axis expected in these 
circumstances. Some Nazis and Japanese may even have 
dreamt of ultimate triumph. 

These Axis calculations underestimated Russia’s 
strength and America’s power. 

In lectures delivered during the months following 
myruturn from England I constantly emphasized the 
ne^ of increasing industrial out-put, of increasing aid 
to Russia, and of planning the peace. I have str^sed 
the peace ever since. Though I abhor war I was pro- 
war because I want real peace and know the world 
cannot have it while strong aggressors prey on small ztnd 
weak nations. 

In the spring of 194a, touring the western states, 
I found many persons pitififlly jittery about Japanese 
air raids. Some demanded t^t our arms remain at 
home to protect America. Rich families were leaving 
San Francisco, Seattle, and other cities for the safety of 
Arizona and Nevada, I told audiences that for five 
cents I would have anybody heavily insured for the 
duration against death or damage by enemy bombs. 

“I’m an optimist about the ultimate outcome— 
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victory/’— the San Fancisco newspapers quoted me as 
saying February 12, 1942, “but I don’t feel we’re at war 
yet. ^ There h^ been no mobilization of civilians. So 
far it’s been left to the soldiers and factories. Civilians 
mxzst voluntarily reduce their standards of living before 
the Government does it for them.” 

I reverted to old habits formed in Europe and 
visited factori^ wherever possible. In Seattle I spent a 
day at an airplane plant. In Tacoma and Portl^d I 
inspected shipbuilding wharves. What I saw was en- 
couraging. “Production rose 70 per cent m a single 
month at a huge plant that manufactures what is pro- 
bably the most effective modem weapon of war, I 
reported in The Nation of March 7, 1942. Tliat was a 
reference, then necessarily disguised, to the Boeing Flying 
Fortress factory. “Pearl Harbor accelerated the assembly 
lines. The workingmen know from the daily military 
communiques that what they do today and every day 
soon makes a difference at the fighting front.” 

Managei3 in unrelated and widely separated muni- 
tions enterprises made the same response when I asked 
what was their cldef complaint. “Paper,” they said, 
Washington demands information, they told me, then the 
state asks similar data, then the r^on wants more fects, 
then another department in Washington wires for statistics 
already compiled for its neighbor around the comer, and 
so on endlesdy. 

At one fiictory, an executive pointed to a building 
under, construction. “That,” he said, “will house several 
hundred wrestlers. They will wrestle with red tape.” 
I had no way of ascertaining whether this ubiquitous 
grumble was fully justified. But there did seem to be a 
plethora of Federal and local quizzers and questionnaii^ 
hunters who irritated management aaad hampered 
production. 

“Absenteeism” had become a national headache and 
a golden opportunity for labor-baiting. I collected a 
sheaf of statistics in various industrial mnts. Most of the 
absentees were mothers of children. Many defense 
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workers were niigrauts from distant sEitcs. If a child 
bcc'amc ill there Wiis no grandmother or aiuit or niece to 
care for it while the mother wont if) the (aeloiy. “Sitters” 
were a bottleneck. Tire quest lor a honu', lood, and 
fumiturc often kept workers away Irom work. Absentef'ism 
also resulted from sudflen affluence which h'd to drinking 
and wild spending aivd from a relaxation of morals 
induced by wartime teasions. Empty whiskey bottles 
strewn over the pavements of big eities every morning 
meant absentees in war plants tliat day. Absentees were 
tragic cases rather than wilful malingerers. In one plant, 
the opening of a day nursery for childi'cn of working 
mothers drove tlic curve of absentees steeply downward. 

High wages were the focus of attention. I heard 
soldiers and rich civih'ans SJiy : “If a lighting man rlsk.s 
his life for $21 a month on a 24-hour day, why should a 
workingman get $40 or $50 a week?” Above the din of 
riveting macliines and acelyleuc torches I put that 
([ucstiou to war workers. “1 f the boss is mttking millions 
and being exposed by a Congressional committee as a 
profiteer, why shouldn’t I earn a decent wage which will 
buy me wltat I need at tlic new high prices?” a pretty 
girl in .slacks and lipstick replied. A craneman said ; 
“When the boss takes $ui a montlt so will I.” “If I give 
up double pay for holidays,” a weldor shouted, “will it go 
to MaxiArtnur’s boys? No, it will go to the company’s 
stockholders.” There was no equality of sacrifice in flic 
United States during the wtar. 

American jingoes out west were having a field day. 
Many_ of them thought they could win the war by 
att^king Mrs. Roosevelt or exiling Amcrican-bom 
children of American-bom Japanese to Colorado, I talked 
to women who were afraid that Japanese truck Ikrmers 
would poison their vegetables. The Japanese, 1 was told, 
had to DC banished from coastal cities because in case of 
an air raid enraged Americans might massacre them. 
Sensational newspapers clamored for flic wholesale 
internment of Japtmesc. Attacks on isolated Japanese 
farmers multiplied. A Christ in California might have 
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said : He that liatli chosen Ixis parents, let him cast tlic 
first stone.” 

I found a lot of dejection in California. “Fax' Eastern 
experts” had predicted diat we could “knock the Japs 
out of the Pacific in three weeks.” Wlxcn citizens 
discovered tlic folly of such prophecy they swung from 
the extreme of frivolous conceit to the extreme of undue 
pessimism. 

But production was going up. “The motor of 
America is beginning to turn,” I said in an address in 
Milwaukee on March I dealt at length with the 
making of a peace wlncli would be “curative and not 
punitive.” “Tlic only road to peace tliat has never been 
tried after a great war,” I affirmed, “is true democracy.” 

The St. Paul Dispatch of March ii, 1942, quoted me 
as follows : “Knowing he could not knock out Great 
Britain, Hitler substituted the invasion of Russia for tlic 
conquest of England ... .It is up to the Allies now to keep 
Russia in the wai'.. . Whether Stalin wanted it or not, 
he is now fighting on the side of ‘angels’ in this war, and 
if the ‘angels’ wi^ to stay alive they’d better jump in 
and help him — Russia will need help, much help . . . . ” 

“Russia is the keystone of the war and India is the 
symbol of the peace,” I said to an audience in Louisville, 
Kentucky, on March 15. Hitler had been stopped by 
the Red Army but he still had plenty of fight in liim, I 
affirmed. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese were making rapid head- 
way in the Far East. “Malaya and Burma were lost,” 

I commented, “partly because of lack of equi^ent, 
partly because of the Kiplingesque, reactionary British 
idea of imperialism. Britain is weak because die British 
government is intellectually a generation out of date. 
Churchill is all the centuries rolled into one — except the 
twentictli ccntuiy.^’ I urged the Ameiican government 
to help India achieve independence. For “we could 
win this war and lose die peace. I think it a reflection 
of our rising civilization that people everywhere doubt 
die peace and wonder if it will be good. Versailles did 
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not attack the fundamental social, political, and economic 
problems that caused the war. We can have tliat kind 
of peace again — but if we do we will have another war.” 

The Red Army had regained only one-fifth of die 
territoiy which Germany had seized. Nevertheless, fear 
of the Soviet Union was growing in die United States. 
The New York newspaper PM asked me lor an article 
on Has America Anything to Fear from a Victorious Russia? 
Introducing the article, Herbert Agar, President of 
Freedom House, stated that “some (Arnci’icans) even 
secretly hope for a Russian defeat or, at woi'>t, a stalemate 
on the Russo-Geiman front.” 

“What could America fear from a victorious 
Russia?” I wrote in the April 27, 1942, in issue of PM. 
“A Communist revolution? The idea is ludicrous. The 
American Communists ai'e a hated handful. When they 
worked for Republican Spain or when they work for the 
defense of capitalist America and for Russian relief tlicy 
exercise some influence. But if they tried to overthrow 
the United _ States (government) they could not 

muster a regiment If not revolution, what about 

invasion ? Gould Russia invade the United States 

after victory? That sounds funny Rather 

than stress fear of Russia, we diould emphasize 
that Russia has so for made the greatest contribution to 
the defeat of Hitler and therefore to the defeat of his ally, 
Japan. Our purpose should be to strengthen Russia . . . . ” 

However, I added a word of caution. PM omitted 
this warning. The following sentence was published: 
“Much will depend on the mood in whicli we and tlie 
Russians arrive at the end of the war.” The next three 
sentences were deleted. I transcribe than from my carbon 
copy: “If we seek cmpii'e or domination or exclusive 
Anglo-Amerian leadership, other nations will resent it as 
rnuch as we might resent any Russian post-war amiexa- 
tionist wishes. Russia will not find scemity in the 
absorption of miwiUing peoples on her frontiers any 
more than we will find prosperity or safety by taking 
over the headaches of the Britidi, Dutch, and French 
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empires. Tliat way lie trouble and more wars.” 

Wlnit red pencil censored those lines? 

Ff>ols think the way to solve a problem is to conceal 
or ignore it. a. matter of fact, Russia’s role after the 
war was bcgiiming to give more and more concern to 
top oJfEcials in Washington. The \V^te House had 
learned that in a talk with Foreign Secretary Eden, 
Stalin announced his intention to annex the Baltic 
natioas and ea.stem Poland. John G, Winant, U.S. 
ambassador in London, with whom I had several 
intimate talks in England, told me in his room in the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York on April 25, 1942, under 
strict secrecy, that Moscow would absorb ^ Polish 
territory up to the Curzon Line but that the President 
opposed su(^ frontier charges during the war. This 
meant American resistance to Russian expansion. Al- 
ready, allies who were helping one another win the war 
were manoeuvering for advantage after the war. 

At the Ro)^ Institute of International AlJairs at 
Oxford University where I delivered a lecture during 
my stayi in England in 1941, a celebrated historian of 
the Paris Peace Conference had said to me: “After the 
war, England will be America’s junior partner.” He 
added: “I won’t mind.” Two of his colleague in the 
Royal Institute concurred. One of them said- “Britain 
will be the middle man between America and Russia.” 
Another su^ested that a Conservative Britain might 
form an amance with nationalistic Russia; the result 
would be a division of Europe into two spheres. “But we 
may be uncomfortable alone on the European continent 
with Russia,” the historian objected. 

When I recounted this conversation to a State 
Department chief, he said, simply: “America will be the 
counterpoise to Russia after the war.” In 1942, the 
anti-Axis powers were not yet winnii^, yet America’s 
waxing strength and Rusia’s apparent appetite for 
territory had stirred a lively discussion on post-war align- 
ments within the Big Three. 

American relations with P^tainist France also 
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aroused much debate. 1 said to a diplomat in Wasliingtoii: 
“My observations throughout the couiitiy t<']l me that out- 
boys arc going into the army willingly; they will do a 
good job. But (here is no lift, no enthusiasm. Few 
know what the war is about. People arc confused by 
our friendship for Vichy which collaborates witli Hitler. 
‘Wlrat are we lighting for?’ ” 1 said, “is a frequent 
question at meetings. If wc broke with Vichy and 
took a clear anti-Fascist line towards Fi-ancc, Spain 
and India,” I argued, “our aims would become clearer 
and the public would believe that Roosevelt and Churchill 
meant what they wrote in the Atlantic Charter.” 

The Administration knew that its policy towards 
Vicliy France irritated public opinion. Spokesmen 
admitted tlic French fleet was no longer in danger 
of’ falling into Germany’s hands. They had previously 
justified relations with Vichy by concern over the fate 
of the fleet. “But suppose wc want to take the olfcnsivc 
on French territory,” a Wasliington adviser of the 
President .said to me in tlic spring of 1942 (I made a 
mental note of that hint), “and suppose our agents on 
French territory have important contact. Should wc 
disrupt them ? ’ 

Ambassador Winant told me tliat tlic British govern- 
ment wliich had no relations with P6tahi hoped wc 
would continue ours with him. 

An important clue to the behavior of state depai't- 
ments and foreign oflices is their notion that they are 
in the “business,” as I have often heard it called, 
of maintaining relations and improving relations with 
other countries and collecting information about them. 
Hence the ferocity with which diplomats obstruct any 
rupture of diplomatic tics regardless of the principles 
involved and the effect on moi^c. 

Recovering slowly from the shock of Pearl Harbor, 
lliinking Americans began, in 1942, to tiiink about the 
purposes for which the war was being waged. Defeat 
of Japan, Germany, and Italy ? Certainly ! Is that 
^nou^ ? After victory, what ? 
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To Felix Frankfurter, Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, I summarized some of 
iny impressions of American public opinion. "The 
coiuiUy,” 1 said, "is groping for the meaning of the 
war. Ulthnatcly America will have to choose between 
an idealistic peace and imperialism. When the nation 
realizes our great strength it may want to go places 
and annex new tendtories. You know : ‘American 
Century,’ and all that Russia’s present policy of expansion 
worries me partly because we may decide to embark on 
a similar course. The alternative is to pursue a straight 
anli-Fascist policy of opposition to spheres of influence, 
empires, and high tariffs, and of loymty to the Atlantic 
Charter. That is why relations with pro-Fascist Vichy 
disturb tlte gropers. That is why they are interested in 
India.” (I am not at liberty to quote Justice Frankfurter.) 

India was front-page news. The Japanese were in 
Burma. The Nazis might invade Turkey and take Egypt. 
The only chance the Axis had of winning the war was to 
establish a junction somewhere in Asia, pci'haps in India. 
And India was seething. President Roosevelt had sent 
Colonel Louis Johnson, former Assistant Secretary of War, 
as his special envoy to New Delhi. The British govern- 
ment load sent Sir Stafford Gripps, former Ambassador to 
Moscow and now member of the Cabinet, to India with 
written proposals. All Indian parties had rejected the 
proposals. What now? Would Japan invade India? 
Would Hitler smash into the Near East? 

On Thursday, April 22 , 1 told Mr. Sumner Welles 
I would like to go to India. He penciled a note on his 

? ad. Exactly a week later he telephoned me in New 
brk and said: "If you can get your ‘shots’ in the next 
three days there will be a scat on the plane leaving New 
York Sunday.” I said "Fine” an<l asked about my 
passport. He promised to have it put in the mail for me 
that evening. I received it in the morning. No question- 
naires, no applications, no red tape. I got the first instal- 
ments of my cholera, typhoid-paratyphoid, ydlow fever, 
and smallpox shots and left in the Clipper on Monday, 
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May 5. (It was <he birthday of both my sons.) I antici- 
pated an exciting time but my expectations were mild 
compared to the time I had. 



8, South to India 


A MONO its fifty passengers the Clipper seaplane 

carried American engineci's going to India to raise 
the output of mica which the United States needed for 
weir pmposes, American officers going to China to 
organize the Chinese Air Force, State Department officials 
carrying sealed mailbags from which they never parted, 
two Americans, husband and wife, enroute to British 
East Africa on a three years’ assignment to fight yellow 
fever, and a Polish diplomat fiiying to China via Egypt and 
Russia. In Miami we picked up several Latin Americana 
and a group of Gis who would be paymasters for 
American servicemen stationed on the Afidcan Gold 
Coast. 

Next morning, the Clipper landed at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. I telephoned Reirord G, Tugwell, Governor 
of the island, whom I first met in Moscow. He came 
down and we spent an hour together until departure 
time. President Roosevelt must have been conducting his 
own little e^criment when he appointed a Brains Trust 
intellectual like Tugwell to govern Puerto Rico, Ernest 
Gruening, managing editor of The NaHon, to govern 
Aladta, and Robert Morss Lovett, one of the editors of 
The J^ew Republic, to govern the Virgin Islands. “You 
have criticized what others do,” the President might have 
said. “Now go and do it yourself and see how you like 
it.” I know Gruening likcd^ it^ ve^ much. Practical 
administration instead of editorializing and theorizing 
had not made a conservative out of Gruening or Tug- 
well or, to judge by the complaints of conservatives, out 
of Lovett, In foct, intimate knowledge of the corruption 
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of politics and the siuisicr pressures oft('u brought to bear 
on politicians confirmed (heir critical attitude towards 
governments. 

We played poker over Surinam and talked about 
the Americaii soldiers who guarded (hat Dutch colony. 
Surinam’s interior is impassable jungle. From (he plane, 
however, it looked like hundreds of miles of well-kept, 
well-swept forest with here and tlicrc a straw hut 
hugging the low bank of a strcain and occasionally a 
cluster of such huts around a red-tiled house, probably 
an estate. A Brazilian on board who liad combed South 
America for landing fields for the American Air Force 
and knew every square, foot of the land and water over 
which we flew said the jungle was actually clean, with 
little underbrusli and few wild animals of pi'cy: some 
jaguars, leopards, pumas, and smaller cats, and armadil- 
los, tapirs, and ant-catora, but innumcmblc wild birds 
and hosts of long and short snakes. The monkeys, he 
said, sit conveniently in the palm of one’s hand; the 
largest stand about two feet high. 

Forty-five miuutcs out from our next hmding place 
at Belem, in Brazil, one of the Clipper’s four motors 
went dead. It was rather disturbing to see the iIitcc 
motionless arms of the propeller, but an airplane 
mechanic on board said the plane could make port even 
on two motors. We landed smootlily on the Para River 
amid ^ects of rain that shone silver white in the scarcli- 
light beams which guided the pilot through the blackness 
of the tropical evening. 

We spent five days at Belem while the motor was 
repaired. Belem, the capital of the state of Para, is a 
hundred miles south of the Equator but it was not hot 
in May. The nights were pleasantlymool and you covered 
with a sheet and blanket. Before it can get hot in the 
morning, clouds begin to gather to shut out the sun. 
A gentle breeze blows most of the time. By early after- 
noon rain begins to threaten, and it rained every day we 
were there. I asked whether this was the rainy season. 
“No,*’ I was told, “that begins in January,” This was 
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the dry season. 

The insects my mind had always connected with 
Amaisonia were not in evidence. I did not see nor feel 
a mosquito at Belem. I saw anteaters in the zoo but no 
ants, and no more flies than in American cities. The 
numerous parks of the city ai‘e free from obnoxious things 
that creep or fly. 

What suiprised me most was the ancient, dignified 
culture in a place where I, in my ignorance, had expec- 
ted a steaming tropical settlement of sti'aw homes on 
stilts. Para, founded by the Portuguese navigator Francisco 
Galdeiro Gastello Branco on the day before Ghristmas, 
1615 (this I got from a city handbewk), has a cathedral, 
numerous stone churches, and many schools and public 
buildings. Its wide streets ai’e paved with rounded 
<X)bblestones and the sidewalks are of cement. There is 
trolley and bus service. Most streets are lined on both 
sides with massive old trees whose foliage meets to cr^te 
shade. Plant life is so lush that leaves sprout straight 
from the bark of trees. 

Famous explorers like Humboldt, Agassiz, and 
Martins made Belem headquarters for their researches 
and explorations in the Amazon region. Belem is today 
the port for Ford’s rubber plantation six hundred miles 
up Ac river where, according to U. S. Vice-Consul Hart 
of Boston, Americans empbyed on the plantations enjoy 
aU Ae comforts of home right in Ae heart of Ae jun^e. 

Amazonia was Ae moAer of rubber. Its cultivation, 
however, was neglected. But "an audacious English- 
man,” Ac Biazilians say, evading rigorous government 
regulations agaimt Ae export of rubber seeds, carried off 
70,000 seeds wliich were mst planted in Kew Gardens, 
London, and Aen transplanted in Malaya, Sumatra, 
Java, Ceylon, etcetera, to start a fabulous indushy. 
Today, aided by American capital, Brazil is attemptmg 
to gain a toehold in Ae rubber world. 

Dr. Orlando Lima came to administer the rest of 
my cholera and paratyphoid Aots. “Who are Aese 
people in shorts?” he asked in a tone gf coadesgending 
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amusement. The doctor was dressed in an immaculate 
two-piece white .suit with necktie and stud. He thought 
"‘North Americans” queer ; in Belem they wore shoi'ts and 
in New York he had seen them carry their jackets on 
their arms and roll up tlicir sleeves. The Iirst oveiiiug 
I came down to the hotel dining room without a jacket. 
The head waiter, in black and white tuxedo, scut me 
back with the polite explanation that they did not serve 
customers in shirt sleeves. Like all Latins, the Brazilians 
pay muclt attention to foi-m. 

Dr. Lima told me he had studied at the medical 
college in Rio de Janeiro and taken gi-aduate courses in 
Germany in 1901. “You don’t look that old,” I 
remarked. 

“I am fifty-seven,” he declared. His hair was thick 
and black. When I noted that he did not have a single 
gray liair, he said : “Naturally. It is because I am 
brown. I am part Indian,” lie announced proudly. 
“We mix the blood. It is good to mix the blood.” On 
the streets one sees obviously white with Negroid features, 
and brown faces with Cliinese eyes, for the original 
Portuguese colonizers came to Brazil when Portugal was 
likewise exploring the Far East. A tall Bclemite is rare ; 
so is a blonde woman. Women wear no hats. 

Belem near the Equator reminded me of Russia for 
only one reason: the ubiquity of President Getulio 
Vargas’ photograph. Among the most widely distributed 
pictures was one of Vargas lunching with Roosevelt in 
the White House. Good coimections in Waslxington 
raise one’s prestige, and Latin American dictators have 
frec^uently been bolstered by the smiles and gold of the 
United States. North America’s popularity with tlie 
people south of the Rio Grande is not enhanced thereby, 

Uie United States government supported South 
American Fascist dictatorships that helped mn the war 
and opposed Fascist dictatoxships that did not help. 
This did not give lAtin anti-Fascista the impr^ion that 
the United States was anti-dxetatorahip. 

From Belem, the restored Clipper flew to Natal, 
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nearest Brazilian jumping-ofF point to Africa, and thence 
it winged effortlessly across the Atlantic in fourteen 
hours and deposited us in Lagos, Nigeria. This British 
colony has a population of twenty-one million. How 
little thought wc ever give them. They belong to three 
tribes or clans speaking different languages. In a 
canteen near the airfield which served only warm 
lemonade, tb’ec attendants, one fi-om each of tribes, 
communicated witli one another in primitive English. 
Lagos has seveial English newspapers including a Socialist 
daily. I visited a school maintained by missionaries. 
Cute chocolate-colorcd girls of five or six, their wiry hair 
twisted into scores of tight braids that stood out from 
their heads like rays of the sun, were learning to read 
“Christ walked on the waters” in their native tongue. 
They looked clean and bewildered. 

At Lagos, die United States Ferry Command took 
over and transported some of us north to Kano making 
the five hundred and forty miles in two hours and seven 
minutes. Kano is the capital of a Moslem emirate. 
The emir or king gets a &L aimual subsidy from the 
British; in return, he behaves and makes his subjects 
behave. The people resemble Arabs and I was able to 
exchange some words with them in rudimentary Arabic. 

We slept in British barracks at Kano and took off 
at five the next morning from a new American airfield 
for Maiduguri, where we landed at seven at another new 
American airfield. Here a sandstorm enveloped men, 
machines, field, and huts and it was impossible to go on. 
An officer said wc would have to spend the day and 
night at Maiduguri. The prospect of twenty-four hours 
in the accommodations of this African wilderness did not 
cheer me. But protest would of course have been vain. 
We entered a rickety bus that rocked over deep-rutted 
roads. Every time the ancient vehicle stopped to let a 
bullock cart pass one of the American airmen, boys of 
twenty-one or nineteen, three months out of Kansas or 
Viiginia or a Midwest university, would shout: ‘Jersey 
City, next stop Times Square,” or “All out for union 
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Station.” They confessed being veiy homesick. 

Negro men and women prariically nude but weaving 
huge straw hats, worked under the hot sun in fields 
of cotton. Evei'^hing seemed poor and antediluvian. 
The airplane had taken us baek to the age of Noah. 

As guests of the Ferry Command, wc stayed in its 
camp which consisted of a group of large new wooden 
huts with every window sereened and cve^ door double- 
screened. Each person had a bed with a mosquito- 
netting canopy. Each hut had hot and cold water 
showers with large cakes of American soap, modern 
toilets, plugs for electric razors, clccUic light, and a huge 
refrigerator filled with brown bottles of ice-cold water 
which had previously been boUed. A Negro attendant 
constantly replenished the 8upi)ly of botllc.s. 

At the sound of a gong, we went to lunch. The 
moment we started leaving, some boys began shoot- 
ing Flit through the air and into all comers to kill any 
flies and mosquitoes tliat might have entered. The mess 
hut was darkened and cool. Electric fans twirled. There 
was not a single fly. Native waiters, probably just 
out of the bush, wearing white suits and while cotton 
gloves, moved noiselessly on bare feet and distributed a 
typed menu. 

The next morning the same mess had new white 
cloth table covers and napkins. "Cornflakes or oatmeal?” 
an American Negro waiter asked. My second dish was 
eggs "sumiy side up,” then buckwheat cakes will) butter 
and maple s^p and, finally, good coffee with sugar and 
cream. At Maiduguri, right in the middle of nowhere ! 
If the American boys had to be far away from home in 
order to help win the war they ^t as much of home as 
a solicitous Government could bring them from the 
United States to the wilds of Africa. It was tlie same in 
every newlyj-established American Ferry Command camp 
from Nigeria to India. 

With Germany and Italy entrenched in Southern 
Europe, the Mediterranean, and parts of the North 
African coast, and with Japan in control of the Pacific 
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islands and Malaya and Burma, wc were moving along 
the ojily safe air route from America and England to 
Egypt, Turkey, Russia, Iran, India and China. 

The planes flying this course were army transports 
stripped of every convenience. Passengers sat in shallow 
aluminium pans and leaned against the shivering sides 
of the plane. If you got tired of that you could sit on 
tlie floor or on the crates containing guns or otlier war 
equipment. From Maiduguri to Lake Chad in French 
Equatorial Africa to Khartoum in the sizzling Sudan we 
traveled over desert which consisted of sandy wastes and 
rocky ridges. The plane was filled to the brim with 
caj'tons of small rubber tires, the kind that goes under 
an aiiplane to help wheel it about. The tfres were Lend- 
Lease material for Russia. Some cartons broke open and 
several of us enjoyed the luxury of sitting in a th*e on 
the bouncing floor. I read a book by Shuster and Wint 
on India. 

I flew Crom Khartoum to Cairo in a machine piloted 
by T. F. Collins of San Angelo, Texas (Texans were 
everywhere), and Raymond Wise, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 
They told us we would do the nme hundred miles to 
Cairo non-stop, which was good news because every 
descent to the earth meant sweltering heat and delay. 
But just before the taJee-off, Wise said : “We have to stop 
at Wadi Halfe, about half way to Cairo. We’ve got a 
GI in the hospital up there and he’s out of money so 
we’re bringing him $150.” Wadi Halla is a tiny clump 
of date trees and huts in tlie middle of the desert and 
the GI, the only American there, was eleven thous^d 
miles from home. We made up a bundle of magazines 
for him. 

Cairo was civilization which means many things, ^ but 
on that trip it meant a wonderful hotel room, cool drinks, 
a bathtub, decent food, and taxis. It meant meeting 
friends among the foreign corrrapondents and diplomats. 
AJeacander l&k, whom I knew first in Rome and later 
in Moscow, was then United States ambassador to Egypt. 
Nari General Rommel threatened Cairo, The British 
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forces were valiant but weak. Kirk had an idee fixe ; the 
United States must invade Italy. That would save Kgypt 
and the Suez Clanal and turn the entire European war. 
Kirk is cxtrcracly wealthy and those who do not know 
him could easily regard him as belonging to the aristo- 
cratic coterie of American career dipkjinats and the 
“Grotou-Harvard” State Department crowd. He docs 
delight in entertaining lavishly. But he has a penetrating 
mind and a keen perception of international politics. 
He seems supercilious and poses in that role at times; 
actually, he is not indifferent. He fights for policies he 
believes in. He incessantly urged the bombing of the 
Rumanian oilfields. 

On arrival at the famous Shepheard’s Hotel I 
collided with Maurice Hindus; an old friend, who had 
just flown in from Moscow. Then we found Colonel 
Louis Johnson whom President Roosevelt had sent as 
his special envoy to India. He was accompanied by 
Colonel Arthur W. HciTington, an industrialist 
of Indianapolis, who knew the Near East from having 
worked in it for long periods. Johnson, with Herrington 
as aide, had studied conditions in India and closely 
watched the India mission of Sir Stafford Cripps in 
March and April, 1942. I met Johnson when he was 
Assistant Secretary of War— -a post he held until i940>— 
and I had a special State Department letter aridng 
him to help me. I looked forward to the contacts and 
information I would obtaur through him in India. But 
the climate and conditions of India had made him 
seriously ill and he was rushing home for a cure. I 
gathered that his experience in India had made liim an 
advocate of a change of regime. He spoke with high 
reg^d and enthusiasm about Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Indian nationalist leader. 

I waited four days in Cairo for an eastbound plane. 
I would sit on the hotel terrace with an American news- 
paperman. “Have you heard what happened here in 
February?” he asked. I replied in the negative. Mys- 
jteriously and with many “off the records” he whispered 
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a cryptic sentence. Alexander Kirk said I ought to look 
into what happened in Cairo in February. I said : 
“ What ?” He disclosed a few particulars and tlren chang- 
ed the subject. In this manner, 1 pieced together Jfrag- 
ments that began to make a story. Nobody could wire 
it from Cairo because the strict British censorship was 
particularly strict on this story. I did not intend writing 
It but I was curious and wanted to know. So I got 
myself an appointment with Sir Miles Lampson, the 
Biitish ambassador, a plump, jovial man. We skipped 
around many topics and bit into none. Finally I said : 
“I know enough of what happened in February to be able 
to talk about it with the assurance that I am not alto- 
gether wrong, but some parts of my information must 
be inadequate or incorrect.” 

He asked me to tell him what I had heard. I told 
him and he commented. This is what happened : In 
February, 194S5, relations between the British government 
and King Farouk of Egypt had deteriorated seriously. 
The King could scarcely be called pro-British or pro- 
war. It would not have been unnatural had he enter- 
tained a few sympathies for the Axis, not so much be- 
cause he loved the Italians, still less the Grermans ; but he 
may have thought that a British defeat would give 
Egj^t fuller freedom. Thmgscame to a head when the 
Bntish demanded that code and courier fecilides be 
denied the Vichy minister in Cairo who was suspected 
of sending secret information on British military affairs 
to the P6tain authorities. These apparently let it leak 
back to the Germans. The King had refused to with- 
draw diplomatic privileges from the Vichy envoy. So 
Sir Miles Lampson and Lieutenant General Robert G, 
Stone sought an appointment with the King. On the 
agreed day, in February, British tanks and soldiers sur- 
roimded die royal palace. Then Lampson and Stone 
entered the King’s chamber. Everybody was polite 
and urbane. The Englidxmen suggested that there was 
an airplane in readiness for His Majesty at the airfield 
and it could take him to a place far off where he might 
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stay veiy long — this however, only In c<isc he did not 
see fit to issue a ccriain order about die nian from Vichy 
and cliange his Prime Minister. The King saw fit. 

The Nazis did not bomb Cairo. The Egyptians 
buzzed dirough ihch lives as usual, making profit out 
of the war but not investing any scntiincnl in it. 

On May 21, I left Ciuro, flew over the Suez, over 
Rafa in the south Palestine desert where I luid been a 
British soldier for several montlis in 1919, over Gaza 
now expanded by war, over Tel Aviv, the white Jewish 
city by the green sea, over the bald hills of Judea, ovei 
the snake-like Jordan and over the barren brown desert 
to the lake at Habanniya, near Baghdad, whci’c we 
landed. The trip took four and a half horn's. Iraqui 
soldici’s showed us tlie ridge near the tdiiicld on which 
Rashid Alfs rebel troops had entrenched themselves 
while fighting the British in 1941. 

After a lunch in the mess hut, we hopped to Ba.sra 
in two horn’s. Here the Euphrates and Tigris unite to 
form the Shatt-al-Arab whidi flows softly along the edge 
of the beer garden outside the hotel. Tlie hotel is air- 
conditioned, tlic electric fans never stopped, I used no 
covers, and dripped perspu'ation ail night. Africa is cool 
compared to ^isra. 

Near Basra, the Russians had a Lend-Lease airfield. 
We dropped down and unloaded the rubber tires for 
them and then flew to Shaija in the independent princi- 
pality of Oman which is part of Arabia. Wild, rough, 
mountainous coimtry alternated with sea. We slept in a 
British Eastern Airways hostel in Sharja ; next morning, 
six hours, seven hundred and forty miles, mostly over 
water, to Karadii, the eastern gate of India. We came 
down at an American military airfield, manned by 
Americans only, and looking like any major 
military airfield in the United States. The informaUly 
of the Americans was a delight. Nobody demanded my 
passport or papers. I ask^ Colonel Mason, who was 
m, charge: “How soon will you have a plane for 
Ji(ew Delhi?” “In thirty minutes,” he said. I bought a 
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carton of damp biscuits in (he canteen, and climbed in. 
Late that afternoon, May 23, 1 reached my destination. 
New Delhi, the capital of India. 



g. West Meets East 

’Ej'AST is the glamor of the maliarajah on his elephant 

and the squalor of the peasaufs hut, the hunt for 
tigers and the hunt for bread, the color of fabric and the 
ch-abness of life. East is mystery, intrigue, and romance, 
and starvation, drudgery, and early death. East is the 
enigmatic beauty of nature and the obvious ugliness of 
life. 

Tlxe West lives. The East gropes for the meiining 
of living. The West moves madly. The East wails 
patiently. The West seeks the new, and the antique is 
a decoration. The East lives with the old. The West 
reads more and thinks less. The East reads little and 
considers contemplation the ideal condition. 

In the West, it is the machine that has rhythm ; in 
the East it is man. 

The West covets wealth, power, strength, and beauty. 
The East bows to these but respects frailty, simplicity, 
humility, and self-denial. 

_ The East is different from the West, But is it 
a diffei’encc of space or of time? Is it that Asia is not 
Europe or that Asia is the fourteenth century and not 
the twentieth ? When Europe was in the fourteenth 
centuiy it was more like Asia today tlxaii like Europe 
today. 

Asia is hundreds of yeara east of the West 

Asia’s problem is to begin living in the present. 

India’s problem is to catch up with me twentieth 
century. 

llie conflict in India is not between East and West 
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but between the seventeenth century and the twentieth. 

I left New York in May, 1942, and spent the sum- 
mer in 1642. However, a thi-ee-mile taxi ride or even a 
three-minute walk carried me three centuries into a 
world Made-in-Britain. The Portuguese, the French j 
and the British brought the West to India. The West 
became a part of India. But the British never became a 
part of India. They are in India, not of India. The 
Indians accepted what the British brought, they did not 
accept the British. Nor did the British accept the 
Indians. Rudyard Kipling’s “East is East and West is West 
and never the twain shall meet” means English and Indians 
cannot mix because master and scivants do not mix. 

I did not see an Indian or an Englishman at the 
United States Air Force field at Karachi where I entered 
India. I did not see an Indian at the airfield in New 
Delhi. There were some Indians in the streets of New 
Delhi and some in the Imperial Hotel. But New Delhi 
was England in an Indian setting, a British city for 
bureaucrats. I did not feel like going to bed on my 
first day in India without seeing India. So I asked the 
hotel cashier to exchange some dollars for rupees with 
which 1 could go into Old Delhi, the native city. It 
was after hours, he said, and he would have to get the 
manager’s permission. The manager was an Englishman, 
“You had better- not go to Delhi at night,” he warned. 
“They would just as soon stab you in the back there as 
not.” He nevertheless gave me forty rupees and I 
drove to Old Delhi, saw cows and bullocks sleeping in 
streets, and half-naked, emaciated people sleeping on 
pavements, and sat alone in a small native estabushment 
to watch a heavily-dressed girl dance by moving hori- 
zontally from the neck and waist. Then I taxied home 
intact. My impressions were of heat, dirt, dust, and 
primitiveness. 

One can form a deep attachment for the people of 
a foreign country. I have such an attachment for the 
people of Spain, England, and the Soviet Union. On^ 
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cim love a tbroi^n counlry for ils beauty : FraiKX, Italy. 
But in ludia, neitJicr Uic people, nor the physical 
cliaracl eristics of those parts of tlic counliy I saw, tior the 
luitioji’s culture fascinated me, Wliat stands out in my 
memory of India is persons I met and problems I 
studied. The perstJns talked about the problems. In 
India there is one topic of conversation : India. Often 
I tried to channel a discussion towards America oi’ 
Russia or die war, I failed. The problems of India arc 
so painful and urgent that they ab.sorb all attention, 
India is sick, and it is like having a sick heart or a 
sick stoma(^. You could only forget it if it got well, 

India is divided into two parts ; an amoi’phous mass 
of hundreds of millions too weak physically and too 
Itandicapped economically and educationally to lift them- 
selves above their apathy, and, second, a top stratum of 
several nsiillion who strive nervously to overcome; tlte 
disadvantages of national poverty, a difficult climate, and 
the ever-present sense of inferiority bom of having a 
foreign master. 

The hard past and llie fierce struggle to acquire and 
keep a foothold on tlie few rungs of success in a retarded 
country like India intensify the competition for wealth, 
power, and position. The competitors develop terrific 
drive and passion. They seem to feel that time is running 
out quickly.^ The fear of fiulure generates surging energy 
and deep bitterness in them. Failure brings a desire 
lor revenge even at their own cost. Yet the same persons 
can be relied and philosophical in private encounters 
and charmingly native in their firankness about ultimate 
matters. 

I heard about ”fimstration” from the poor, idealistic 
student and from the multi-millionaire, from the high 
Iffindu Official and from the hard-working merchant. 
They referred only to frustrations resulting from British 
rule. But I found that frustration is also heaped high 
around every roadblock built by the caste system and 
the scarcity of economic opportunity. Indkns are 
indeed fiustrated, and their collective conduct 
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consequently strikes one as not a little abnormal. There 
is something pathological about Indian politics. India 
needs a doctor. 

Gandhi’s great following has been ascribed to the 
fact that he is regarded as a semi-god and that he is an 
astute statesman. People have debated whether he is 
saint or political boss. Above all, he is India’s doctor, 

Jawaharlal Nehru, generally regarded as Gandhi’s 
successor to the Icader^p of the Indian independence 
movement, stressed this when I talked to him in New 
Delhi the day after my arrival. Gandhi's achievement 
in raising the Indian’s self-esteem is one of the bonds 
that tie Nehru to Gandhi. For these two men are very 
different. Nehru is a bit of the West operating in the 
East. In 1941, he was fifty-two. Some ten of these 
years were spent in prisons in India. Other years were 
spent at Harrow and at Cambridge. British prisons and 
British schools speak in Nehru, So does the modem 
world. Everything in Nehru protests against the machine- 
less backwardness of his coimtry. Gandhi revels in it. 

In dress, in food, in the religious allusions he uses, 
in his philosophy of life, Gandhi is old India. But Nehru 
concedes just enough to that old India to be accepted 
by it so he can change it 

I had seen Nehru in Geneva, Paris, and London in 
European clothes. Now I found him dressed in white 
linen drawers tight around the legs and reaching down 
to his ankles, a white shirt which hung down to Im knees, 
and an apricot-colorcd waistcoat. He was barefoot, but 
a pair of black leather shoes stood near the sola on which 
we sat. He introduced me to his cousin at whose house 
he was staying. She is the wife of an Indian Civil Service 
official, and wore a white sari and had a round, bi%ht 
red spot painted in the cento: of her foreheadj it signified 
that she was not a widow. She served us orange squash. 

At regular intervals I heard the swish of water 
splashed against a thick straw curtain forming the out- 
side wall of the terrslce. The water cooled the sultry air- 
as it came through the straw and kept put the dust which 
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filled the air. The house was low but otherwise con- 
structed and furnished in European style- -except for the 
exquisite Oriental dccoiations. 

Nchm smoked innumci'able cigarettc.s in a long 
holdt'f. He smiled a lot, showing fine white tcetli. His 
skin is daik sand-brown; he is most handsome though 
bald with a ring of white hair above each ear. 

“Yes,” Nehru admitted in response to a question, 
“the Briti.sh have given India order and security. But 
diey have also weakened and demoralized us. It is only 
in the last twenty-two or twcnty-tliree years since 
Gandhiji (the “ji” is a suffix of respect) launched liis 

S am of non-violent non-cooperation that Indian 
and national sentiment have reasserted themselves, 
before, when a policeman struck a peasant the others 
ran away. Now they rush to defend the peasant. The 
Indian people have learned courage. This is not only 
a political weapon. We have used it to prevent high 
rents.” 

Gandlii is the father of India’s defiance and its 
symbol. Gandhi, thin, in loincloth and sandals, waUcs 
to the sea to make salt in defiance of a British regulation 
that individuals must not make salt but buy it firom the 
Government salt monopoly. Tens of thousands of 
Indians march behind Gandhi to the sea. It becomes 
a popular pilgrimage. The idealism of youth spUb into 
i^ so does a leadcrless nation’s yearning for a leader. 
The Salt March provides Indians witli the opportunity 
physically to follow a leader. And, thanks to Gandhi, 
his followers feel the elation of standing up to the forcigntar 
who is master in their house. 

Gandhi walking up the steps of the Viceroy’s great 
marble palace gives Indians a new sense of importance, 
Gandhi fasts ; the Empire trembles. One of Gandhi’s 
non-cooperation campaigns becomes violent. He firsts 
to reprove it The violence stops. Without any of the 
paraphernalia of power, for he can neither punish nor 
reward, Gandhi exercises control. Out of the weak shall 
come forth strtaigth. The weak glory in Gandhi’s 
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strength. His strength is theirs. Thousands think of 
him and address him as Bapu, father. He signs hiinself 
Dapu. He signed himself Bapu in a letter to me. 

Gandhi is India’s antidote to frustration. Indians 
have walked sli'aighter since Gandhi came to lead. 
Nehru is grateful Nehru is proud, temperamental, and 
tempestuous. “We do not wish dominion status,” he 
said. “We are not a daughter of the mother country like 
Canada or Australia. We are ourselves a mother. 
India has been a cultured country for centuries. The 
British offer us to unite in a commonwealth of Bri- 
tish nations some of which, South Africa for instance, 
discriminate against Indian residents. We would 
rather join an international family of nations, includ- 
ing the British but not only the British, including 
the Chinese, America, Russia and all humanity.” 

I prodded Nehru to talk of Gandhi. “Gandhi”, he 
declared, “is an Indian nationalist leader with a message 
for the whole world. He is very Indian. But his spiri- 
tuality is universal. 

“There is an element of the dictator in Gandhi” 
Nehru conceded with a smile, “and there is more 
compxilsion in one of his fests than in Hitler’s terror. 
Gandhi does not believe in strikes. He prefers 
arbitration. Yet on one occasion, some textile 
workers struck and Gandhi went on a fast to compel 
the mill owners to settle. They of course hastened 
to settle.” What Indian could take it upon 
himself to endanger Gandhi’s life or prolong his pain 
for a day ? 

I spent a week with Mahatma Gandhi at Sevagram, 
a village in the centre of India. Nehru was there during 
the last three days of that week. 

I lived in a floorless mud hut with roof of 
straw, slept under the stars in a bed made of four 
wooden ;^sts which supported a net of rope, and 
ate what Gandhi ate ; a ’ mess of boiled squai^ and 
spinach leaves, boiled potatoes, raw onions, cow’s 
milk, mangoes, tea, honey, and biscuits. The same 
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menu eveiy day. I fared well. But after I had had 
boiled squash and spinach leaves for lunch and dinner 
tlic lit St clay and lunch and dinner tlic second day, 
1 said “No, thank you*' at lunch on the third day. 
Gandhi, who is very much interested in dietary problems 
and always \vatched me at meals, said : "You don’t like 
vcj^ctablcs.” 

"I don’t like the taste of these vegetables,” I 
replied. 

“You must add plenty of salt and lemon,” he 
proposed. 

"In other words, you want me to kill tlie taste,” 
I laughed. 

"No,” he said, "enrich the taste.” 

"You arc so non-violent,” 1 said "you wouldn’t even 
kill a taste.” 

Gandhi is, of course, a pacifist. But my talks 
witli him and a study of his life convince me that 
his pacifism is political, not religious. He is not an 
absolute pacifist. He rejects war because he docs not 
believe hi the wars which modem nations wage for 
conquest and supremacy. He would, if he could, 
have put a stop to World War II because he liad 
no faith in the ability of governments to use victory for 
the improvement of hmnanity. 

Gandhi’s non-violence, when you look closely, is not 
pacifism ; it is not the refusal to fight. It is the wcawn 
with which Gandhi fights. Fasts are weapons, too. The 
Indian nationalist movement has no other weapons. The 
people have no arms. 

Gandhi told me how he came to adopt the 
method of non-violent resistance ; the whole episode 
is characteristicaHy Indian. "It began in 1916,” he 
said. "I was in Lucknow working for the Oongress 
party. A peasant came up to me, looking poor and 
emaciated like any other peasant in India. *My 
name is Rajkumar Shukla,’ he announced. ‘I am 
fipm Ghamparan, and I want you to come to my 
district*. He ^Jescribed the noasery of the farmers 
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of his distiict and begged me to let him take 
me to them. Ghamparan is hundreds of miles from 
Lucknow but he begged so persistendy and persuasively 
that I piomised.” 

Gandhi, however, could not go immediately. So 
the peasant followed Gandhi for weeks tlirough the 
length and breadth of India until in 1917, he 
got Gandhi to take a train with him from Calcutta 
to Ghamparan. 

Gandhi propased to ask the peasants of the 
region about their lot. “But in order to get the 
other side of the question,” Gandhi continued, “I also 
wanted to interview the British Commissioner of the 
area. When I called on the Commissioner he 
bullied me and advised me to leave the district im- 
mediately. I did not accept his advice and, instead, 
proceeded on the back of an elephant to one of the villages 
to investigate conditions. 

“On the road,” Gandhi said, “a police messenger 
overtook me and ordered me to leave Gliamparan. 

I allowed the police to escort me back to the house 
where I was staying, and there, for the first time, 

I offered civil di^bedience. I would not leave 
the district. Huge crowds gathered around the 
house. I cooperated with the police in regulating 
the crowds. 

“■Hien I was brought into court on trial,” 
G^dhi recalled. “The Government attorney plead^ 
with the magistrate to postpone the case, but I 
^ked him to go on with it. I wanted to announce 
in court that I had deliberately disobeyed the order 
to leave Ghamparan. I told him I had come to 
collect information on peasant conditions and that I 
therefore had to disobey the British law because I vras 
acting in obedience with a higher law, the voice of my 
conscience. 

“This was my first act of civil disobedience against 
the British,” Gandhi observed. “My desire was to 
establish the principle that no Englishman ha 4 the right 
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to tell me to leave any part of my country to which I had 
gone for a peaceful puisuit. 1 pleaded guilty.” 

Government officials implored Gandhi to drop hi.s 
pica of guilty. They did not want to convict Gandhi. 
Gandhi refused to change his plea. Finally, tlic Govern- 
ment had no alternative but to dismiss the case and let 
Gandhi proceed. 

“Civil disobedience had won,” Gandlii said. 

Since tliat day in 1917, Gandhi has perfected his 
system of civil disobedience. The police charge an Indian 
independence demonstration with staves. The marchers 
lie down in the road and allow themselves to be beaten 
until the procedure becomes too scandalous and the 
British witlidraw die i^olicc. Indians refuse to buy foixjign 
textiles. _ Indians refuse to pay taxes. Indians block British 
officials in automobiles by lying acrass tlie streets. 

Shrewdly, Gandlii has turned the passivity and 
supiucncAS of the Indian into an instrument of struggle. 
The docility bred by British rule is used against the 
British rulers. Only courage has been added. That is 
Gandhi’s contribution. 

I once said to Gandhi diat England was a very 
democratic country. He insisted, however, that England 
could not be democratic at home aud imperialistic in 
India. Imperialism is indeed the antithesis of democracy. 
It is anti-democratic for one country to hold anotlier 
in prolonged bondage merely because it has the physical 
strength but was never ^ven the I’^ht to do so. mpcii- 
alism is might without nghl. Withm this severe limitation, 
the Briti.^ in India observe ianumcrable rules of^e 
democratic code. In any European dictatorship, a 
Gandhi would be liquidated at three o’clock some morn- 
ing and nobody would hear another word from him or 
ofhim. There could have been no ma® civil disobedience 
in Nazi Germany, nor -is non-violent non-cooperation 
concdvable in Soviet Russia, But Gandhi knows that the 
British will not and could not li(^uidate him so long as 
there is unfettered public opinion in India, England, 

tUe United States. Jt is freedom of speccii in these 
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countries that makes possible Gandhi*s non-violent battle 
for Indian freedom. 

During ray week as Gandlii’s house guest I kept 
wondering wliat was the secret of Ins power. The Con- 
gress party wliich he and Nehru lead and over which 
Maulana Abul Kalani Azad, a Moslem, presided, is a 
loosely-knit body into whose coffers members pay eight 
cents a year without however committing themselves to 
any duties or discipline. Gandhi has no money, no pro- 
perty, and no machinery of compulsion or organization. 
Yet he has tlie loyalty of many millions of Indians who 
never saw him. A considerable percentage of these will 
make heavy sacrifice, even risk their lives and their 
liberty, at ms call. Gandhi s^ts and countless millions 
turn to his bedside in anxious vigil. Why is it ? 

In part, the explanation is religion. India is a very 
religious country, and the Hindus, who form the bulic 
of Gandhx’.s following, have a peculiar idea of God. 
Hinduism is a sponge religion. It includes features of 
Buddhism, Ghiistianity, and paganism. Gandhi who 'is 
very Hindu knows the Koran and believes in some tenets 
of Islam. In Gandhi’s mud bungalow there is only one 
decoration, a framed black and white print of Jesus 
Christ under which is written “He Is Our Peace.” 
“I am a follower of Jesus,” Gandhi ejqxlaincd to me. 
Hinduism absorbs aU dogma and do^oys none. There 
is therefore no Hindu fundamentalism ; all its funda- 
mentals are in a constant state of flux, which means they 
are not fundamentals. 

Hinduism is broad enough to embrace amosticism, 
monotheism, and idolatry. Hindus have idols before 
which they dance and pray. ^ But when I asked those 
Hindus whether they believe in idols they answered ; 
No, they believed in one God. “If Niagara Falls were in 
India,” Nehru said, “they would be a god.” They would 
be regarded as a manifestation of divinity. Untold 
Indians regard Gandhi as a manifestation of God, and 
yet a man. A Hindu financia: who told me he loathed 
the Congress party and did not coneem himself witjj 
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politics, nevertheless declared ecstatically tliat “A Gandhi 
lives only once in thousands of years ; the gates of Heaven 
arc waiting to receive him.” 

But why is it Gandhi who is thus distinguished, and 
wliy do Moslems and non-believers adopt Gandhi as their 
leader ? On iny sixth day at Sevagram I put tlie 
tpiestiou to Maliadcv Desai, Crandhi’s personal secretary, 
now dead, who Imd seiwcd die Maliatma for over ten 
years. “All diese days,” I said, “I have been trying 
to fathom the source of Gandhi’s great influence. I have 
come to the conclusion, tentatively, that the chief reason 
of diat influence is Gandhi’s passion.” 

“That is right,” Desai said. 

“What is the root of the passion ?” I asked. 

“It is die sublimation of all die passions diat flesh 
is heir to,” he affirmed. 

“Sex ?” I said. 

“Sex, and anger, and personal ambition,” Desai 
enumerated. “Gandhi can admit that he is wrong. He 
can cliastisc himself and take the blame for die mistakes 
of odicrs. Gancllii is under his own complete control. 
That generates tremendous energy and passion within 
him.” 

Passion is the indispensable ingredient of all great 
men. It may be passion for good or evil ; it may be har- 
nessed to a Hidcr who had it in abundance. It may be 
intellectual or animal or cdiical. But there must be 
passion. 

While groping for the key to Gandlii’s greatness I 
decided to ask Gandhi himself. I used to walk with him 
mornings at sunrise^ or evenings as die sun was sinking. 
One evening, I said to liim : “This isn’t a personal ques- 
tion but a political question : how do you account for 
your influence over so many people?” 

“I dunk my influence is due to the fact that I pursue 
the truth. That is my goal,” Gandhi answered. But 
“truth” he added, “is not merely a matter of words. It 
is really a matter of living the truth.” I assumed he 
referred to the simplicity ^his life. He could have all 
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the millions he desired as gifts. Except on rare occasions, 
however, his diet, shelter, and attire approximate those 
of the Indian peasantry who are ninety per cent of the 
population of India. This has been called a pose for 
political effect. Since he need not live that way it does 
seem calculated. But so is all renunciation. Gandhi 
lives on the cailh, more than three hundi’ed million 
Indians live on the same level. They sec themselves in 
him. His manner of living aids their identification witli 
him. 

I pursued the subject further. “Isn’t it,” I said to 
Gandhi as wc strolled along, “that when you advocate 
independence you strike a chord in many Indians? A 
musician does something to the members of his audience. 
You play a note which Indians are ready to hear. I 
have noticed that people applaud most the arias they 
have heard often and liked. Is it that you say and do 
what your people want you to say and do?” 

“Yes,” he said, “may be that is it.” 

Gandhi’s influence is a complicated phenomenon 
with many causes. One cause is the timing of Gandhi’s 
appearance as India’s independence champion. He came 
into his own as leader in 1919 when a world wave of 
nationalism struck many underprivileged peoples, among 
them Indians. Simultaneously, India was swept by dis- 
appointment over the slight advance towards freedom 
after her heavy casualties in the first world war. Gandhi’s 
emergence was (he answer to a need and a prayer. 

India was again in a trough of dis^pointment 
during the summer of 1942. In March, oir Stafford 
Cripps had carried to India a written proposal drafted 
by the GhurchiU government for wartime and post-war 
changes of administration. For different reasons, 
all Indian parties rejected the Cripps offer. The 
effect of Cripps’ failure on India was bfadi: dejection and 
crisis. 

Gandhi is temperamentally incapable of despair. 
He is a fighter. Those who do' nothing are more 
given to hopelessness than those who actively combat the 
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cause of their pessimism. Scventy-lliree years old when 
I saw him in 1942, Gandhi was affirmative, dynamic, 
jolly, and liU interest was not in the pasl. Ho never 
once reminisced ; Lloyd George always reminisced, 
Gandlii looked to the 111 tine. His life's work, the eman- 
cipation of India, still remained undone. 

The failure of the Giipps Mission to give India free- 
dom stimulated in Gandlii desire to do somctliing. Gandhi 
believes in action as a means to an end and as an end, as 
a cine. “China should be able to say to America and 
England: ‘We will fight our battle of independence 
singlchanded without your aid.’ That I would call 
independence,” Gandhi said to mt*. This is ivisdom. 
Independence gained by dependence on others is not 
independence. The process by which a goal is aeliicvcd 
is part of die achievement. In a true democracy it must 
be so. In Stalin’s Russia, all good and all evil comes 
the top. Decisions are always taken at die sharp point 
of the dictatorial pyramid and arc then communicated to 
die wider strata where they bring aulomadc rcftponscs 
induced by habitual and uni^ueslioriing obedience. In a 
system ba^ on die principle diat the end hallows any 
means, the means lose all educative and moral value and 
produce cynicism and political immorality. 

But Gandhi, who docs not proclaim liimself a cham- 
pion of democracy, is nevertheless a democrat to die core 
because he is scrupulous about means ; he lives in a glass 
house, has no secrets, is honest widi his followers, and 
believes in action undertaken simultaneously by leaders 
and followers. Tn fact, Gandhi’s ideal seems to be a 
political symphony orchestra widiout conductor. For 
instance, he forbids Indian nationalists to participate in 
terror or underground activities. On die eve of a country- 
wide civil disobedience campaim, he communicates ms 
plan to the Britidi authorities. When the campaign bej^ins 
the heads of the Congress party invite arrest by standing 
up in the public places and dlisclosiiig their intention to 
practise non-violent non-cooperation. The British 
immediately arrest those heads of the Party, thousands of 
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them, and clap them in jail. Thei'eupon, the masses 
whether members of Congress or not, enter the leaderless 
campaign and non-coopcrate in their villages and towns. 
They decline to pay taxes or to sell their grain or to 
comply with Government regulations. This goes on until 
the campaign peters out or imdl Gandhi calls off the 
campaign when it has accomplished its object or part of 
its olncct or when he sees it has failed. 

Gandhi’s response to Gripps’ failure was the civil 
disdbedience campaign which started on August 9, 1942, 
with the arrest of Gandhi, Nehru, and severm thousand 
others. Nehru was released in 1945. 

During my stay with Gandiu, the idea of the coming 
campaign of non-cooperation was maturing in his brain. 
The germ was spontaneously generated in May in the 
course of a wceldy day of silence. He thought to him- 
self : '‘The British Must Go.” Having thought it, he 
wrote it for publication and said it to anyone who would 
listen. He said it to me. The purpose of the new 
disobedience movement would be to maJee^ the British go. 

Each day, in the afternoon, Gandhi gave me an 
hour’s interview. Exactly at the end of the hour he 
would pull liis big nickel-plated doUar watch out from 
inside the cord of his loincloth, smile, and say ‘‘Now, ” 
at which signal I would d^art. He is very punctud. 
On the third day, I was sitting on the eauth floor of his 
hut near the thin pallet on which he reclined. We had 
been discussing his “The Briflsh Must Go” idea. 

I said : “It seems to me that the British cannot 
possibly withdraw altogether. That would mean making 
a present of India to Japan, and England would never 
consent to tliat, nor would the United States approve. 
If you demand that the British pack up and go, bag 
and bt^age, you are simply askir^ the impossible ; you 
are barking up a tree. You do not mean, do you, that 
they must also withdraw their armies?” 

Gandhi’s mind is brilliant and swift. But this time 
he remained silent for at least two minutes. The siloace 
was almost audible. At last he said : “You are ri^t. 
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No, Bril ain and Aincdca and otlicr couiiLries Loo can 
keep their armies here and use Indian icrrilory as a base 
for inilitaiy operations. I do not wish Japan to win the 
war. 1 do not want the Axis to win. But I am sure llie 
British cannot win unlc.ss the Indian people becom{^ free. 
Britain is weaker and Britain is morally indefensible 
while she rules India. 1 do itoL wish to humiliate 
England.” 

Subsequently, G. D. Birla, India’s millionaire 
“Textile King” and friend of Gandhi, loltl me he received 
a letter' from the Mahatma informing him that I had 
(‘.hanged Gandhi’s mind on this point. Gandhi told tltr 
same thing to Rajagopalacliari who told me. Many of 
Gandhi’s intimate coliabomtors, however, disiipprovcd of 
tlic compromise he had made in his original plan and 
hotly expressed their disapproval to him. 

“I am Cissentially a man of compromise,” Gandhi 
said to me, “because 1 am never sure I atn right.” That is 
one facet of this remarkable, complicated man. Then 
he added : “But now it is die unbending future in me 
which is uppermost.” That is a second facet. He 
refused to abandon the contemplated civil disobedience 
campaign. 

“Wiy will it not wait until after the war?” I 
urged. 

“Because I want to act now and be useful while 
the war js here,” he replied. Also, I suspect, he 
was conscious of his advajpiced age. It might be tlie last 
great act of his career for Indian independence. Never- 
theless, he said : “Tell your Prudent I wish to be dis- 
suaded.” That K a third facet. Practical politician, he 
knew that if President Roosevelt convinced him to post- 
pone the campaign because it might interfere witli the 
war the United Slates would thereby be committed to 
intervening later on behalf of Indian freedom. 

Nehru was at first disposed to oppose Gandhi’s 
proposal of a civil disobecuence movement in 1942 
because he ho|^ the United States would use its 
influence to brin^ about a change in India. He is an 
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internationalist and an anti-Fascist with a perfect record 
as an enemy of pre-war Fascist aggression. Nehru feared 
that popular’ sabotage of tire British government in India 
would embarrass the conduct of the war. But Gandhi’s 
outlook was chiefly Indian. Deprived of their rights as 
a nation, many Indians are pathologically indoccntiic. 
“It is like havmg somebody in your own home who 
should never have been there in the first place and who 
refuses to depart,” a Bombay house-wife said to me. 
They are so passionately eager to be rid of the British 
that they ollen see nhthing dse. Nehru, and the growing 
group that secs eye to eye with him, has a broader, world 
outlook, but he could not prev^ in 1942. Gandhi 
prevailed upon Nelu'u to support the disobedience 
campaign. 

With all his passion and impatience, Gandhi is never- 
theless tolerant and mellow. Nehru is not. Nehru 
loathes the British imperialists on two big counts : as im- 
perialists and as reactionaries. He is conscious of the 
deleterious eflfects of imperialism on four hundred and 
fifty million Chinese and on universal progress. Im- 
perialism, he knew, would waste the war and ruin the 
peace. 

Unless the old imperialisms were destroyed dur- 
ing the second world war, j^cc would ^ve rise to 
new imperialisms. That dictated my interest in 
India. I was interested in Indian freedom as a 
stepping stone to a free and better world. Nehru’s 
nationalism includes this internationalism. But Gandhi 
had no difficitlty convincing Nehru that the 
British would not act if they were not forced to 
act. Bitter over the behavior of his friend Crimps 
in India and after he left India, only Nehru’s gr^t 
fear of a Fascist victory restrained him. But he had 
no answer then to Gandhi’s argument that a popular 
upheaval whicli compelled the British to grant India full 
self-gjovemment would generate enthusiasm for the anti- 
Fasost cause in India, China, and throughout the world 
and thus hasten victory. 
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“I ^vould fight Japan sword in hand,” I 
lieai’d Nehru tcU a gigantic opcn-aii mass niceling 
in Bombay in Jtmc, 1942. “Btit I can only do so 
as a free man.” 

On the fundamentals, therefore, Gandhi and 
Ncliru agreed. Freedom lor India during tire war 
would have said to Axis peoples : Though you lose 
the war you gain a bettor world. It would have 
said to the anti-Aiis nations : Victory will bring peace 
and human progress. 

Any hesitation Nelmi may have had about the 
wisdom of launching a civil obedience at that time 
was swept away by Gandhi’s insistence. Gandhi was 
the biggest asset of the independence movement. He 
was the capital wliich Nchm would inherit. Nehru 
could not very well di.shilicrit liimsclf and split the 
nationalist movement on the issue of supporthig a 
war which was unpopular iu India and on wliicn even his 
heart was divided. 

At Scvagrani, while Gandhi and Nehru debated 
the matter, Nehru looked very unhappy. But once 
he had been won over, he became more intrunsi- 
gait than Gandhi. As T was leaving the village, 
Gandhi jmd his secretary Desai asked me to suggest 
to the Viccixiy that he receive the Mahatma. Gandhi 
still hoped to avoid the painful civil disobedience 
movement. But when subsequently, in Bombay, 1 
asked Nehru whether he thought it would be a good 
thing for Gandhi to talk to the Viceroy, he said angrily : 
“No, why should he ?” Nehm’s mind was made up. 

Gandhi has^ no bitterness. The British mudi 
prefer to deal with liim llian with Nehru. All the 
mgh British officials I met in India ^okc dispavag-* 
in^ly of Nehru, but not of Gandhi. Ine Biitim can, 
without understandu^ Gandhi, understand why he bc» 
haves as he does. But Nduru, the product of British 
education, high-bom scion of a wealthy feraily? They 
resent him more because he could have been with them 
and is so much against them. 
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Nehru has an incisive mind and a beautiful pen. He 
is clean, truthful, self-critical, and modest. His outstand- 
ing qualities aic dignity ani| indignation. Everything in 
him rebels against the indignities which modern life im- 
poses on man. 

Nehru lived the first pait of his life within the 
shadow of one great man, his father Motilal Nehru. 
He lias lived the second part of his life within the 
shadow of a second great man, Mohandas K. Gandhi. 
His own greatness will not emerage fully until he comes 
out of the shadow. 

History has assigned Nehru a special function. 
The Indian independence movement was a primitive 
urge to be firee and to be alone. Now India’s 
emerging emancipation raises new problems for India 
and poses a crucial dilemma for the rest of the 
world. The West too needs a doctor. The second 
world war was a sickness. The failure of the peace 
leaves the world sick. Will inarikind find a doctor 
or get a dictator ? Will it be yogi or commissar ? 
After 1918, Germany turned to the mysticism of 
Dostoyevsky and to Indian and Chinese Philosophers. 
Arthur Holitschcr, a German Journalist who knew 
Lenin, visited Gandhi and wrote a book entitled 
Lenin and Gandhi. Rabindranalli Tagore and Nehru, 
friends of the Mahatma, visited Russia in the same 
confused twenties. Nehru, at least, was groping for 
a synthesis of Russia and India, a syntlicris of the commis- 
sar and tire yogi. 

Today, many Indians, including Nehru, and Pearl 
Buck and many Occidentals, incline to the view (or 
is it the hope ?) that India may itself be the synthesis of 
East and West. 

The West is becoming the wild West ; it cannot 
tame its lust for power and wealth. The yogi does 
in order to be ; the commissar, and capitalist, does 
in order to have. Renunciation and asceticisra are 
normal where life’s aim is being. Aggrandizement, 
imperialism, dictatorship, and monopolies are normal 
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where the aim is iiiiving. 'I'hc yogi is the democrat ; 
he respects means. 'I'iu' eoimnissar piu-sucs cuds with 
any available means. How can words and minds he free 
if they arc harnessed to an end ? 

VVostem democracy needs inon; yogis. 

In the East, die yogi must l)c reconciled to the ma- 
chine. Gandhi refuses. Nehru will try. 



10. The Problems of India. 

A FTER my first seven days in India, all i^ent in New 

Delhi, I realized that the greatest distance I had 
walked was across the sidewalk from a taxi to a building 
entrance. So I decided to take a walk. I waited till 
sunset. But Uie houses and pavements were giving off 
so much heat and the air was still so hot that I could 
barely move my legs and I crossed over into the big 
park at Connat^ht Greus. I stood and looked aromid, 
then made a few steps and sat down. It was too hot for 
exercise. 

At one place in the park, twelve brown youngsters, 
all clean and bright-eyed and each with a hockey stick, 
were sitting on the gi-ass apparently having a caucus 
about their game. Elsewhere, boys ran in and out of 
freshly-dug slit air-raid trenches. Adults sat on the sparse, 
dry grass. Occasionally a flash of lemon-green or rose- 
pink or tomato-red caught the eye — a woman’s sari. 

On a path by the edge of the park stood a small 
wooden platform with two large earthen jars on it. 
Near it an old Indian sitting on his haunches bailed 
water out of the jars with a bronze bowl and poured 
it into the cupped palms of persons who stopped for a 
drink. I watched for a while and then a man in a 
wlute suit who had also been watching smiled and 
beckoned, offering me a drink. I walked over 
to him. He spoke English and told me he was a 
physician. He paid the old Indian to bring the water 
and serve jl. He did it because there was no dri nkin g 
water available to passeraby for miles around. He and 
five of his friends regularly dispensed water in this way 
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Oil Connaught Gii'ciis. 1 1 cost each of them fifty rupees, 
about a moutli and they did it duiing the five or 
six hot months of the year. There were scores of .such 
walering places in N<‘w Deliii supported by private 
persons, he said. Tomorrow, he aclcied, there would be 
ice and a siphon .so the Jar's could be kept sealed. All the 
while wc talked, people came and drank. 

“Why don’t the authorities supply watei.-*” I asked. 

“J ask you,” he replied. “Wc have petitioned tlie 
Government, but they declare it would deface the park 
to put in chinking pipes and fountains. Wc do tliis with- 
out permission, anti the officials have told us not to do 
it. Wc may be arriysted.” He .said lie wius a member of 
the Congress party and belonged to the Ksliniriyai or 
warrior caste, the second highest next to the Brahmins. 
“But today,” he remarked, “we have been deprived of 
our arms and cannot fight.” 

Gaiitain Culler of the United Slates Aii’ Force mid 
I stood leaning over die parapet of the second-story 
terrace of my hotel. , tudiaii men and women employed 
in Uic construction of buildmgs for American military 
pci'sonne.l were walking home to Old Delhi, llu* men 
were naked except for a nan’ow loincloth, but the women 
wore numerous colored skirts like gypsies. Quite a 
number of women earned situill babies mounted on their 
hips. Tliey liad worked for ten to twelve hours in tlie 
sizzling sun and now they were 'walking the four or five 
miles to the old city. They all look^ like emaciated 
symbols of misery, 

“Isn’t that terrible,” I said to tlic Captain. 

“I call it slavery, that’s what I call it,” he exclaimed. 
He was from South Carolina. 

A few days later, dining with a British member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Goimdl, I asked him why enough 
buses were not available in New Delhi to transport these 
people. They could not pay the fare, he said. 

I found an Indian in my railway car compartment 
when I got into it at Hyderabad, capital of the native 
•State of Hyderabad whidt is ruled by the Nizam, reputed 
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(o be the richest man in the world. He was a Moslem 
officer in tlie Indian Ah’ Force going to Poona to get 
a new airplane for his squadron. He fought against die 
Japanese in Burma. Altliough a voluntcci witli three 
years of military semcc with the British, he denounced 
die British more vehemendy than any Indian I had met. 
“Look at those people,” he said, pointing through the 
window. “They live like animals.” We were passir^ 
through innumerable villages where the population lived 
in huts made of bamboo or of mud or of palm branches. 
Even older children were completely nude. The women 
wore rags and the men a loin strap. “The British have 
exploited India,” the officer dcclai’ed, “I did not know 
much about it until I read John Gimther’s In^de Asia, 
The Britisli keep us ignorant, and poor, and they retard 
the growth of our country.” 

One does not liave to be in India more than a few 
days to know that India is heartbreakingly poor and 
that Indians of all parties, religions, and classes are 
passionately anti-Britisn. 

“Nowhere in Asia or Afiica have the British won 
friends among the native or introduced modern conditions 
of life,” Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Member for Labor in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, said to me. “Everything one 
sees in London or Pai-is, not to speak of New York, has 
been created in the last one hundred and fifty years. But 
in India,” he added, “little has clianged in the last hund- 
red and fifty years.” The same rags and poverty. How- 
ever, it is true that though Indians do not eat more they 
die less because the British have introduced a health 
service. Noon is a Moslem landlord, collaborates with 
the British, and is anti-Gandhi. 

The British in India are guilty of “social arrogance 
and economic exploitation,” Sir Homi Mody, Supply 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, said to me. 
Mody is a millionaire Parsi. 

“India was never as anti-British as it is today,” Lord 
Linlithgow, the Viceroy, said to me. 

Jn Bombay, the India Journalists’ Association inyi^ 
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nic to address one of its meetings. We agreed that instead 
of malciiig a speech I would informally answer questions. 
Responding to one question, I uiged support of the war 
effort and sketched the bleak prospect foi India and all 
of us if Pasclsm won. 

^‘For India,” a journalist declared, “there Is no 
diffcienei' between Japanese Fascism and British Fascism.” 

“Now look,” I began. “England is not Fascist. 
Englaird is very democratic, and in many political respects 
more democratic than tire United States.” I know, I 
proceeded, “tliat you dislike tlie measures of repression 
which the British occasionally adopt in India. But .since 
I arrived in India, almost cvciy fifth person has told me 
that he has been in jail. Now I have lived for ycara in 
Russia and Gennany,” 1 declared, “In tliosc countries 
one rarely meets anybody who has been in jail; they arc 
in jail, and many of them have been shot.” 

A second Indian writer rose tmd said: “Tire British 
don’t bother .shooting us; they kill us.” 

I asked him what he meant. 

“The average length of life m India,” he explained, 
“is twenty-seven years.” I later found that figure in the 
official Britisli statistics. In England, the average life 
expectancy is sixty years, In the United States, sixty-three. 

A third journalist affirmed that “Forty-five per cent 
of all children born in India die before the age of five.” 
That too is from the British census. 

In the chatjals or tenements of Bombay and in the 
villages of the Thana district not far from Bombay I saw 
poverty infinitely more degrading tliaix any I had ever 
seen in Poland or Russia in the twenties or in the himg- 
riest rural regions of Spain in the thirties. Pearl Buck says 
that the Indian peasant is worse off even than the Glrincse 
peasant. Industrial labor is only slightly better situated. 
“The Indian worker”, writes the London Economist, 
“lives for a year on what the British worker spends for 
cigarettes.” Mr. J, H. Hutton, the chief of the British 
Census Bureau, states in his introduction to the census 
report of 1931 mat in Bombay "256,379 persons live in 
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rooms occupied by six to nine persons each. . . . For the 
majority of Bombay’s population the available floor space 
per head is six foot square.” Since then the crowding 
has increased perceptibly. 

Sevei’al hundred million Indians are always, literally 
always, hungry. This permanent gnawing hunger under- 
mines not only phyrical strength. The brain descends into 
the stomach. Indian villagers did not know who was 
fighting whom in the war or on what side the British 
were fighting. Wlien I asked them how th^ felt about 
the war, they answered “We’re hungry.” Wnen I asked 
them their attitude towards the British, they answerd 
“We’re hungry.” 

India’s politics are made in the stomach. 

In the educated, jpolitically-minded few this condi- 
tion creates a fierce an^osity towards the British. 

When I talked with fabulously-wealthy maharajahs 
or millionaire Indian industrial t^'coons I upbraided them 
for not doing more to alleviate the distress of their people. 
They could do more, and some try to do something. But 
to lift four hundi'ed million persons even as little as one 
notch upward is a mammoth undertaking ; individuals 
cannot nandle it. In fact Britain alone is probably too 
weak to deal with it. India’s problem requires the kind 
of international pooling of resources that produced the 
atomic bomb and beat the Axis. 

The population of India is increasing five million 
each ye^. “Birth rate,” wrote Mr. Hutton in his 1931 
report on the official British census of India, “is negatively 
correlated with wealth.” That is one explanation, he 
adds, for the high birth rate in India, China, and 
Russia. Assuming no interference for government for 
political or religious reasons the success of birth control 
depends on a certain amount of education, plumbing 
and what, for the average Indian, would be expensive 
paraphernalia. Thus better economic conditions are a 
prer^uisite to a lower birth rate in India. It is also true 
that fewer births would improve living conditions, bu(^ in 
India at least, this is puttir^ the cart before the hor?e, 
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According to llic British cpiisus, India had three 
hundred and tliiity-eight million inhabitants in 1931 
and three hundred and eighty-eight million inhabitants in 
1941 — an increase of fifty million in ten years. That is 
India’s central difficulty. 

In the Soviet Union, lliroughout the period of 
unprecedented industiial expansion when tremendous new 
cities and vast factory units were springing up over ffic 
face of that countiy during successive Five-Year plans, 
only one million persons were being absorbed into gain- 
ful employment each year. India, however, witli five 
million new mouths to feed each year, has undergone 
negligible economic expansion in recent decades. Major 
General Sir John Megaw, Director General of Uic Indian 
Medical Service, in an official British publication which 
appeared in 1933, wrote: “It is clear Uiat tlie growth of 
population has already begun to outstrip the increase in 
the production of the necessities of life so drat tlie existing 
low standards of economic life must inevitably become 
still lower unless some radical change is brought 
about. The outlook for the future is dark to a degree.” 
Subsequent events have justified Megaw’s gloomy fore- 
bodings. ^ Living Standards in India arc dcclimng. 

During the second world war, India’s steel and arms 
output rose, but her total industrial output dropped. 

I gathered in India, and have published, Britisli 
documents and official British statements whidi demon- 
stmte that the British government has obstructed indus- 
trial expansion in India. I told this to fiicnds in Jeru- 
salem where T stopped on my way back to New York. 
Th^ said it was British policy in Palestine too. It is im- 
perialist policy everywhere to use the colony as) a source 
of raw materials or semi-manufectured products. “The 
American revolution,” wrote the late Raymond IjCsUc 
B u^ of Farlum magazine, “was in the main a revolt 
against the merc^tihsm, against the exploitation involved 
in the Nayi^tion, Mola^es, Sugar, and Stamp Acts. 
Britain denied the right of the colonies to devtdop trade, 
manufiicturcs, and even land when they did not directly 
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enrich the merchants of the home country.” The Tory 
spirit of 1776 still lives. Imperialism changes as little as 
it has to. Imperialism is an obstacle to economic 
progress. 

India, plus China which is still a semi-colonial country 
despite her nominal indepaidence, plus the odicr colo- 
nial nations of Asia, of Africa, and much of Latin America 
constitute an economic desert. A billion and a half 
human beings live on this desert. They eat little, wear 
little, and enjoy little shelter. Their production and 
consumption is sliamefully low. They are tliree-fourths 
of the human race. They drag down the other fourth. 

The Western world suffers economically, politically, 
and spiritually because the East lives in the abyss, in 
any community, the poor, the diseased, the criminal are 
a burden to all. The world is a community. 

It is insane that a world capable of producing as 
mankind produced during the war should coxmt inany 
millions of men, women, and children who are idle, 
hungry, naked, and unsheltered. It is insane, criminal, 
vm-Ghristian, and undemocratic. 

The great challenge of our time is to adjust the way 
we live to the way we could live if we took advante^e of 
our meclianical and technical progress. Unplumbed 
riches lie hidden in tbc bowels of the earth, and if more 
are needed the magic of plastics will conjure them up 
out of sea water, seaweed, coal dust, and sand. The 
burst atom will surrender imdreamt-of wealth. Labor to 
fswhion these materials into usable articles of consumption 
is in endless supply and grows with every new machine. 
These inexhaustible reserves of man powCT, brain power, 
and matter make a mockery of a civilization which tole- 
rates poverty, illness, and illiteracy. 

The fiiult is in the longevity of centuries. Centuries 
die but their ideas, their political and economic fmms, 
and their morjd standards survive to plague us. Science 
has given us a preview of the twenty-first century. It has 
the key to abundance and health ; it promises man firee- 
dom from gravity and space limitations, Politics, howeyer, 
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is still bogged down in tlic ancient ora when there 
was no steam ciigine, electricity, or aiiplane. Politics 
slicks in tlic raud of the Middle Ages and holds man in 
bondage to want and fear. Politicians make peace in 
terms of geographic boundaries, of national sovereignties, 
and of imperial domination. 

Politics will cither overtake science, or science, its 
powci-s uncontrolled by organized man, will blow the 
eartlimlo smithereens. 

Tire glaring, maddening discrepancy between what 
life conld give India and what it actually gives India is 
a measure of tlic country’s frustration, unhappiness, and 
discontent. India is one-fifth of the human race. Asia 
is one-lialf of the human race. Tlie population of Asia 
has doubled in the last fifty years. Asia is aroused. It 
wants liberty, security, prosperity, and dignity. The 
world will not be economically or politically normal 
until the billion inhabitants of Asia, and many millions 
elsewhere, partake of die blessings which would be theirs 
but for man-made, obsolete obstacles. 

India’s problems, whether political, social, or religious, 
can be understood only against the black background of 
her destitution and retarded economic growth. The 
Hindu-Moslem problem, for instance, is strangely and 
crucially affected by industrial backwardness. Owing 
to the extremely limited possibilities for employment in 
Indian citi<^, government jobs are a major industry. 
The competition for tiiem is keen and many Indians are 
involved in it because the British need a large corps of 
Indi^ civil servants. The British perform a miracle of 
adml^tration in India. Their government is practically 
invisible. Sir Jolm Thorne, the Viceroy’s confidential 
secretary, wrote me on July 13, 1942, after I had met him 
at dinner and a^ed for the figures, that the Indian OivU 
Seyice (I.C.S.) includes five hundred and seventy-three 
British subjects^ while the Indian^lice includes three 
hundred and eighty-six British officers and not more 
tiian four hunqi^ and fifty lesser Britidi officials, 
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■‘Therefore,” Sir John suinniarized, “fourteen hundred 
^vould be approximately correct as a complete total” of 
the Englishmen who ad3ministered India. British power, 
of course, was also represented by tlie British Navy and 
Anny and, less directly, by British business. But the 
actual macliinery of government w'as manned by fourteen 
hundred British subjects. The rest were Indians. 

Many tliousands of specially-trained Indians ai’e 
enrolled in the LG.S. and in otlier administrative units. 
They hail from all classes and religions, but Hindus 
predominate. The usual explanation one hears in India 
js that Hindus have keener loiains and better education. 
I think the explanation is different. When the British 
arrived in Indk they displaced the Moslem rulers of the 
country. Emecially after the Great Mutuiy of 1857, the 
British feared the Moslems who had played the leading 
role in tlie uprising. Moslems, therefore, were discourag- 
ed from entering British government service. Because 
the Koran forbids usuiy and for other reasons, moreover, 
Moslems left money-lending, industrial production, and 
large-scale commerce almost exclusively to Hindus. As 
a result, the Moslems were either bi^ landowners or 
small feirmers. A Moslem lu’ban imddle class was 
practically non-existent. 

The Hindu middle class of the cities, and the riclr 
Hindu and Farsi industriahsts, felt themselves economi- 
cally hampered and socially snubbed by the British. 
They accordingly became the spearhead and financial 
backers of the Congress party, champion of Indiarr in- 
dependence. Congress also won the sympathies of most 
Hindu and Moslem intellectuals. 

Since the Hindu middle and upper classes were anti- 
British, the British, along about me beginning of the 
twentieth century, commenced courting the Modems. 

The Hindu capitalist wants nationm independence so 
he can expand without the competition and interference 
of the imperialistic mother countiy. The Moslem .land- 
lord, on me other hand, suspects that the first act of a 
free India might be a land reform which would endanger 
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his tenure and wealtli. The Moslem upper class con- 
sequently has no passion tor independence. Mr. Moham- 
med Ali Jinnali’s Moslem League consists overwhelmingly 
of upper-claSvS landlords. 

To help build a Moslem middle clas.s, a percentage 
of government jobs was reserved for Moslems even if 
they were less qualified than Hindu applicants. In 
1909, the British introduced die existing system of com- 
munal or religions electorates : a Hindu may only vote 
for a Hindu candidate for public ofiicc, a Moslem for a 
Moslem, and so on. Tliis spurred the ambitions of 
Moslem polidcians, cemented the tics among Moslems, 
and widened tlic gulfs between religions. 

A new Moslem middle class in the cities began com- 
peting witli the older Hindu middle class. British 
encouragement of tlie Moslems wzis a bid for Moslem 
political support ; it made* die Hindu more and-British ; it 
mtensified Hindu-Moslcm antagonisms. 

The Viceroy, Sir Archibald Wavell, many key British 
oflicials 1 consulted, Jinnah, Gandhi, Nehru, and Azad, 
the Moslem president of the Congress party— in fact, 
every person I talked with in India-alllrmed diat there 
was little or no friedon between the Hindus and Moslems 
in the villages of India, and India is lunety pci' cent 
village. The Hindu-Moslem problem is a man-made 
city problem, a mirror of the job-poor city. 

Jinnah told me that seventy-five per cent of all 
Moslems in India were former Hindus converted to 
Islam several hundred years ago by the Moghul con- 
querors. Nehru put the figure at ninety-live per cent, 
[n any case, die vast bulk of Hindus and Moslems arc 
of the same I'acial origin. A Hindu Bengali is indis- 
dnguisliable from a Moslem Ben^li in appeai'ance and 
language. Ethnographically, India is much more homo- 
geneous than the Soviet Union or Switzerland and prob- 
ably than the United States. 

Religion plays an important part in the Indian’s 
way of ufe. Nevertheless,- and although Hindus wor- 
ship the cow while Moslems eat it, the friedon between 
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the two religiom is negligible in the rural areas. It 
assumes importance in the cities where the s^rcgalion 
arising from strict Hindu dietary laws and £tt>m differ- 
ences in pre-marital and marital customs is enhanced 
by economic rivalry. If the young man on the 
threshold of a career had a wider choice of employment 
in industry the competition for political positions 
would not be so sharp. 

The growing rivalry between the emerging Moslem 
middle class and the Hindu boui’geoisie opened new 
vistas for the Moslem politician. Mohamed Ali 
Jinnah then resigned from the Congress party and 
became the leader of Muslim League. Gongi'ess em- 
braces members of all religious communities and is, 
therefore, tire only important political party in India. 
Others, like the Hindu Mahasablra and the Moslem 
League, arc religious bodies with political aims. 

The member's of the Moslem League, in 1942, 
were ahnost aU landlords. As the tension between 
Moslems md Hindus in the cities waxed, and as Jinnah, 
with Britisli government help, demonstrated his ability 
to get jobs for his fcllow-Moslems, social pressm'eand 
self-interest suiBced to keep many professional and in- 
tellectual Moslems Ecom joining Congre®. They 
nevertheless found it impossible to co-operate with 
the big estate owners of the League. Nor could the 
Moslem peasants forget their hostility to their landlords 
and develop a sympathy for the League. 

Since a common religion did not suffice to erase 
class antagonisms among Moslems, Jinnah needed a 
device which would form a bridge between Moslem 
landlords, peasants, and the urban middle class. He 
found it in nationdism. In 1940, for the first time, 
Jinnah proclaimed India’s Mohammedam a nation 
and outlined the ^oal of a Moslem national home, 
a Zion. He calls it Pakistan and as projected it would 
embrace the province of Siixd, Punjab, Baluchistan, the 
North-West Frontier, and Benml where the Moslems are 
a majority and Assam where they arc a minority. 
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Religion j)lus nationalism arc a powci'lul com- 
bination anti it has given Jinnali atiditional popular 
support. 'I’lic Gripps offer of March, 1942, which 
recognized the theoretical validity ol‘ Pakistan, was wind 
in Jiiinah’s sails. 

Most prominent of India’s nhicly-two million Mos- 
lems, Mohammed Ali Jiuuah, lives by the sdi at Bombay 
in a sumptuous and gigantic house with a huge marble 
teiracc. He is tall and extremely thin with a Inmdsome 
thin face and bad, stained teeth. At my first interview 
witli him, he wore a Itxng straw-colored tunic, tight white 
trousers cUnging to his bony legs, and black patent 
Icatlicr pumps with no socks. A monocle dangicKl from 
a cord. Indians icgard him as able and incorruptible. 

His argument wa.s: The Moslems do not wish 
to be a permanent minority; they seek self-determination ; 
true, most Moslems sac cx-Hmdus, but Islam Is a way 
of Ulc ; witness the fact that Moslem dress, architecture, 
art, food, and language differ from those ol' the Hindu ; 
Moslem India must be separated from Hindu India 
and become an independent state or Pakistan. 

I remarked that me duty of a civilized human Is 
to reduce existing differences rather than exacerbate 
them. “I am a realist,” he replied, “I deal with 
what is and not witli what should be done.” 

Jinnali admitted that British policy aimed to 
divitie the religious commtmilics in order to rule India 
witli greater facility. “'Ihc British have done raucli 
harm to Indian education and economy,” he asserted. 

1 came back for anodier intex-view three days later. 
Jinnali said the Gripps Plan conceded secession and 
Pakistan in principle, but in practice “on^ the legislature 
of Sind would liave voted for secession. The North-West 
Frontier Pro\mce is controlled by Congress. The Punjab 
legislature might also refuse to vote secession. So the 
pnncipic was conceded but the method was unacceptable.” 

“In other words,” I commented, “the British govern- 
ment did not give you Pakistan and many Moriems are 
opposed to it. Now you want Gandhi to give it to you.” 
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“Gandhi has already promised it/’ he said. “He 
has stated that if the Moslems wish to secede no one 
can stop them. If tlie Hindus and Moslems agree 
on Pakistan we would get it. We would be neighbors. 
Hindustan and Pakistan. Wc would be dominions in 
the British Commonwealth.” 

Jmnah advocates Pan-Islaniism, a project for a 
Moslem cinpne stretching from Morocco to China. 
A Jewish Palestine, he felt, would interfere with the 
scheme. 

Jinnah talked at length and with vehemence 
about Nehru and Gandhi. “Nehru worked undei’ 
me in the Home Rule Society.” Jinnah recounted. 
“Gandlii worked under me. My goal ivas Hindu- 
Moslem unity. I began in igo6. I was in Con- 
gress. When the Moslem League was organized I 
persuaded Congress to welcome it as a contribution 
to Indian independence. In 1915, I pei’suaded the 
League and Congi'css to hold their conferences at 
the same time in Bombay in order to give the im- 
pression of unity. The British, seeing the danger of 
such unity, broke up the big open meeting, but the 
closed common sessions continued. In 1916, I again 
got the two organizations to meet in Lucknow and 
wc drafted the Lucknpw pact for Hindu-Moslem 
collaboration. And so on \mtil 1920 when Gandhi 
came into the limelight. Then a deterioration set 
in. At the Round Table Conference in London I 
became convinced that unity was hopeless. Gandhi 
didn’t want it, I was a disappointed man. I decided 
to remain in England. I did not even m back to 
India to sell my pt^essions. I did it mrough an 
agent. I remained in England until 1935. I prac- 
tised law before the Privy Council and, contr^ to 
my expectations, I was a success. I had no inteu- 
tion returning to India, But each year friends froth 
India visited me, and gave me an account of 
conditions, and told me now much I could do. 
Finally, I agreed to epme back. I tell you this,” 
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Jinnah concluded, “to show you tliat Gandhi 
docs not want independence. He docs not want the 
British to go. He wants Hindu raj. He is first ol' 
all a Hindu,” 

When I rctuiiicd to iny room in tlic Taj 
Mahal Hotel, I read Jinnah’s Presidential Address at 
tla(5 Moslem League Session in Lahore in March, 1940. 
“I think it is a wise rule,” he said, “for everyone not to 
trust anybody too much.” 

I read otlicr speeches by Jmnah and also his 
weekly magiizinc, Dawn. Jinnah swciirs at liis oppo- 
nents and engages in petty polemics. He rarely 
offers a new or big thought. He does not open 
vistas. His stuff is thin. He is a thin man. He 
plays one note : The Moslems want PakisUin. But 
lie does not present Pakistan as tlic beginning of Islam’s 
renascence, as a great adventure in culture and 
spirit. He docs not even say exactly where and 
what Pakistan would be. He liagglcs ; he says : 1 
will not tell you the details of Pakistan until you 
meet me half way. He is a political merchant, not 
a statesman. “Constitutionally and legally” is his re- 
current phrase and it is the key to tlie man. He lias skill, 
not 3 cop«. 

I saw Jinnali for five houre. He talked at me. 
He was trying to convince me. When I put a 
question to him I felt as though I had turned on 
a phonograph record. I had heard it before or 
could read it in the Moslem League’s literature. 
When I asked Gandhi something it was like start^ 
a creative process. I could see and hear his mind 
work. With Jinnah, I could not hear the scratdi 
of the phonograph needle. Jinnah gave me notliing 
but conclusions. Gandhi let me watch as he moved 
to a conclusion. An interview with Gandhi is an exciting 
intellectual adventure. An interview with Jinnah is dull 
even when it is important. 

Jinnah is the Moslems’ lawyer, not their leader. 
He puts their case persistently and well. But he 
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gives one no suggestion of the great wealth and 
warmth which Moslem hmnanity in India possesses. 
The Moslems are very attractive, in many ways more 
attractive than the cerebral Hindus; they have energy, 
love of life ; music ; poetry. One would not suspect it 
meeting Jinnah. 

In New Delhi at the home of Devadas Gandhi, 
editor of the Hindustan Times and son of the 
Mahatma, I meet another Moslem, Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, widely known as “The Frontier Gandhi’\ 
He is tlie Moslem leader of the North-West Frontier 
Province, anti-Jinnah, pi’o-Gandhi and the orgam’zer 
of the tremendous following which the Congress party 
has among tlie Moslem peasants of his area. Phy- 
sically, mentally, and spiritually, tlie Khan is one 
of die most impressive men I met in India. He 
stands over six feet with a powerful body and strong, 
perfectly oval head. Gray-black stubble covers his 
head and face. He is past sixty but his black, 
flashing, penetrating eyes are thirty. His appearance 
is only one-tenth of the impression he makes. I felt 
his power before he opened his month. His home 
is a village in Peshawar where he lives like the 
peasants. His father and he were rich but he re- 
nounced his wealth. He- had on a long blue-gi’ay 
blouse and a pair of those very wide-seat trousers 
typical of the frontier Pathan tribe to which he be- 
longs. Most of tlie color had been washed out of 
the homespun material and there was a patch in 
his blouse neai* the neck. He has big, almost white hands 
and finely molded feet. After he shook hands with me he 
touched nis hand to his heart. 

I asked him what he thought of Jinnah*s 
Pakistan. “I judge it,” he replied, “by those who 
support it in my province. It is supported by the 
lien khans, tlie wealthy nawabs and the reaction- 
ary mullalis (priests). Pakistan will give strength 
to those Moslems who oppress my peasant people,” 

“Will it strengthen Islam?” I asked, 
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Angrily lie replied; “Jiunali is a bad Moslem. He is 
not a devout Ibllowcr of the lAophet.” 

“Ai'C you religious.'*” 1 asked. 

“Yes” he answered. “1 pray in the mosque live, times 
a day. 1 live the Lite of a firithful follower of God. Our 
movement in die North-We.st Frontier Province Is called 
Khuilai Khidinatgar which means soivaiils of Gotl. 
'Flic movement is sonictimcB called the Rod Shirt 
movement but the color has nothing to do with our 
ideas. We urge broader education and highci- ideals. 
When I advocated more schools three yeav.s ago I was 
put in prison by the British government and the mullahs 
opposed me.” 

He spoke English with me and carefully chose each 
word. I tliought : How exciting to meet diis man from 
the distant mountiiina of far-off India and immediately 
establish a bond wiUi him. If Mahatma Gaudlii is of die 
soil and .sand of India, Ghaffar Khan is of its rocks and 
crags and raging torrents. 

Once he offered the Britisli to go into the tribal areas 
between India and Afghanistan and persuade the lawless, 
lluizy-wuzzy Afridis and Wazira to stop lighting tlic 
British and one another. He Iclt he could win them for 
Gandhi’s peace principles. But the British were afraid 
he would gain influence among tliem, he said, and refused 
pennission. 

“My people believe in Gandhi,” he said, “because 
Gandhi wants freedom for India.” 

Jinnah tells the Moslem peasants they arc Moslems 
only and ought to constitute a Moslem nation. Ghaffar 
Khan, Nehru, and others tell the Moslem peasants tliey 
arc peasants economically, Moslems religiously, ana 
Indijms politically. Hitler told Germans tlicy were 
Gennans only. He hoped nationalism would make the 
workers forget their class enemies and hate only their 
racial enemies; the Jews at home and, later, the whole 
world. The religious racism of Jinnah is equally 
dangerom. 

For a while the Biitish flirted with Jinnah and lent 
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him strengtli because they wanted a counterpoise to 
Gandhi’s independence movement. To parry a menace 
to dieir empire they were ready to nouri^ a menace to 
all of Asia. 

Gandhi says the vivisection of India into Pakistan 
and Hindustan is “blasphemy.” In more worldly terms, 
it is sttipid. Pakistan would be another poor if bigger 
Iran or Iraq. Two Indias would mean a hundred 
headaches for the whole world. Weakened by division 
and friction, India would become an arena where big 
powers would intrigue and manoeuvre against one another 
as they do in the weak countries of Europe and in 
China. 

In a free federated India, the solution of the Hindu- 
Moslem problem would require, first, broad autonomy 
for all provinces, with strict legal guarantees for Moslem 
minorities in provinces where Hindus arc in the majority 
and for Hindu minorities in Moslem majority provinces ; 
second, the abolition of the present religious electorates 
which allow ciUzem to vote only for candidates of their 
own denomination, and a determined effort to take 
religion out of politics. 

In tire Indian Army and in schools, religious segrega- 
tion and dietary exclusiveness arc being broken down. 
Indian students told me that the youth of India pay 
much less attention than their parents to relimous and 
caste differences. “Generally gjeaking,” siys the British 
census report of 1931, “there would seem to be no in- 
superable reasons why the Muslim and the BKndu should 
not dwell together in harmony, and there are Hindu 
temples in Madura and Tanjore which have hereditary 
Moslem trustees.” One 1931 census superintendent 
wrote : “To the generality of English-educated persons. . . 
religion is now a matter of utter indifference and un- 
concern.” 

Poverty, illiteracy, and provincialism go hand in 
hand with religious obscurantism and church-ridden 
politics. Hindu-Moalem urban tension would retreat 
before prosperity and compulsory education. Industrial 
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and agrarian revolutions are urgent necessities in India 
to raise living standards and improve health : Economic 
advancement would bring cultural enlightenment in its 
train, and together they would un-rrec7e the present rigid 
communal and caste divisions. 

Intolerance of difFcrcnccs is a hax'dy plant and its 
relinemcnts persist even in countries that boast loudest 
of dieir civilization. India, however, has scarcely begun 
to attack die problem. India lacks a compulsory public 
school system wliich could quickly popularize a com- 
mon language. Schools where chilaren of Untouchables 
or outcastc Hindus, whose shadow, not to speak of touch, 
is supposed to pollute a caste Hindu, would sit with 
children of Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, Christians, Parsis, 
and British would go a long way to proving tliat the 
innumerable taboos and ghettos of India are silly. 
Similarly, an expanding economy and greater oppor- 
tunities of employment would do much to eliminate tlie 
inisunderstandiug.s and walls between religions and 
castes. Today, tlic Untouchables or “depressed classes” 
arc almost entirely confined, in die cities, to scavenging 
and street cleaning, and to leather work which is con- 
sidered unclean by orthodox Hindus. In the present 
job scarcity, each religious or caste group tries to slake 
out a monopoly claim to a given type of work, and the 
Untouchables arc dius prevented Irom invading more 
remimcrativc and less menial professions. 

The caste system has ancient roots. In modern 
times, the congealing of castes is part of die stagnation 
of Indian economy and education. 

The bitterest man I met in India was India’s most 
prominent Untouchable, Dr. Bhimrac Ramji Ambedkar, 
His father and grandfather served many years in the 
British Army and because of this unusual circumstance, 
he was able to get an education in India. Later, with a 
scholarship given him by the Maliarajah of Baroda, he 
took M.A. and Ph, D. degrees at Columbia University in 
New York. He also studied at Bonn University in Ger- 
many and at London University. He is a not^ writer, 
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lawyer, and economist. He has a compact body and 
a firm will, a “tough customer” as unsentimental and 
rational as most Hindus are philosophical and irrational. 
He detests Hindus and for good reason. No treatment 
which human beings mete out to other human beings 
anywhere in the world is as revolting as the treatment 
accorded in India to the fifty to sixty million Untouch- 
ables. The Hindus, in my opinion, are themselves pollu- 
ted by the belief that even remote contact with outcastes 
•pollutes them. A religion is dishonored by such bar- 
barous notions. 

Gandhi has striven by word and example to improve 
the Untouchables’ lot. He eats food prqjared by them, 
and they live in his village in close proximity to him. 
Gandhi consequently has a large following among the 
“depressed classes” and they probably know him better 
than they do Ambedkar. 

Ambedkar is anti-Gandhi, pro-Pakistan, and the 
most pro-British Indian I encountered. Ambedkar said to 
the Untouchables’ congress in August, 1930:. “I am afraid 
that the British choose to advertise our unfortunate con- 
ditions, not with the object of removing them, but only 
because such a course serves well as an excuse for retard- 
ing the political progress of India.” The hostility between 
caste and outcaste Hindus, Ambedkar implied, has pro- 
vided the British with another amument to justify &eir 
stay in India. Nevertheless Ambedkar joined the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in 1942 and became a 
collaborator. Ambedkar’s mounting hatred of the per- 
secuting Hindus causes him to welcome anything the 
Hindus reject and to reject anything the Hindus want. 
In Ambedkar, one hears an edio of age-long injustice 
and suffering which produce irrational emotions in even 
the most rational person. 

I discussed Untouchability with a most orthodox 
Hindu. He was Sir S. Varadachariar, a member of the 
Indian Supreme Court to whom I was recommended by 
Sir Maurice Gwyer, the Lord Qiief Justice of India, to 
whom I brou^t a letter of introduction from Felix 
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Frankfurter. “The only political philosopher in New 
Delhi,” Sir Maurice called Varadachariar. 

Tlic Indian justice came to his front door to meet me 
when my taxi ainivcd. He wore a white, collarlcss sliirt 
with a gold collar button, gold studs, and gold cufflinks, 
tight Indian cotton trousers and no shoes or socks. A 
tulTt of long hair on the crown of his head was tied into 
a knot. The rest of his hair was elipped short, and the 
whole effect was Chinese. Down the center of his fore- 
head from where his hair ended to a point between liis- 
eyes was painted a continuous tliin blood-red stripe. 
Two white stripes, occasionally broken, converged from 
his temples to the bridge of his nose. The stripes aroused 
my curiosity. He was about sixty and spoke an excellent 
English tliough he had never left India. 

He said : “India is a big country ; some of its inliabi- 
tants still live in ti’ces and others arc the cultured products 
of Oxford. We have divergent races and religions and 
we need unity, but the unity which has been given us by 
the British is an administrative one. It begins and enew 
at the top. There has been progress, but it was under- 
taken by others for their profit, and the benefits whicli 
we enjoy arc a by-product. Our education, for instance, 
has been over-literary bccaitse first the East India Company 
and then the British government nealed clerks for their 
offices, But when die unemployed surplus among diese 
literary school graduates goes into politics and rives the 
Government trouble, the British do not realize mat they 
themselves arc responsible.” 

His words flowed on with little prodding from me. 
“Tlic British arc birds of passage in India,” he continu- 
ed. “When they build industries they arc not thinkiug 
of India, they are thinking of themselves. India is an 
incident in tl^ lives of the persons who rule her. They 
stay here for five years, lite the Viceroy, or for ten or 
twenty years. Always what comes after India is what 
they emjoy. So India has been held back and cannot 
find her place in the modem world.” 

Th(^ forehead marks intrigued me. I asked him 
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what they were. “I am a Brahminj” he replied. 
“Hindu IS a collective term. Some Hindus pay special 
homage to one of the tliree heads of the trinity. One of 
those is Vishnu, another is Shiva, My god in the 
tiiiiity is Vishnu, and all followers of Vishnu ^ould wear 
these marks.” 

“Always ?” 

“Yes,” he said, “but unfortunately many are 
asliamed to do so.” 

I inquired whether he believed in Untouchability. 

“It is not a matter of ‘believing’ in Untouchability,” 
Varadachariar began repiovingly. “It is necessary to 
understand its origins. If you believe in the transmigra- 
tion of souls, then if a soul has sinned in one of its 
incarnations it may be deposited in the body of an Un- 
touchable in another of its migration,” 

I said : “It seems uncivilized to punish a body for 
the sins of an earlier soul for which the poor fellow is 
not responsible.” 

“You are thinking in social and economic terms,” 
he protested. “But if an Untouchable went to London 
and got an education and came back here he would not 
suffer any disability except the disabilities of his soul.” 

“Still,” I ai::gued, “most of them are so poor they 
cannot thmk of going to London,” 

“In a railway carriage,” he said, “you do not know 
who is an Untouchable and who is not. Life has a 
practical way of moderating the effects of Un- 
touchability.” 

A devout Hindu, Varadachariar, was nevertheless 
on the defensive about Untouchability. Other Indians 
too expressed the view that city life tends to tone down 
the differences between caste Hindu and outcaste Hindu. 

Yet another great artificial division has weakened 
India’s cohesion : the native stales ruled by maharajahs. 
Of the four hundred million Indians, roughly one-fourth 
reside in these native slates which are governed directly 
by Indian princes and indirectly by me British. The 
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states vary in size from Hyderabad widi a population of 
seventeen million to tiny enclaves counting only a few 
hundred souls. They arc sprinkled irregularly through- 
out the length and breadth of the countiy. Their popula- 
tions arc as mixed as everywhere else in India. 

Tlic President of tlic Indian Cltamber of Princes in 
1942 was the Maliarajah of Bikaner. One day, sitting 
in ray hotel I'oom in Bombay, I received a telephone call 
from a secretary saying the Maliarajali would see me. 
I had not sought tlie interview. I wondered why he 
wanted to Uvlk to me. I had jast come from spending 
a week with Gandhi. Did he wisli to find out for himself 
and the British what were Gandhi’s plans about the 
impending civil disobedience movement? Plad he been 
assigned the task of mediating between the Viceroy and 
Gandhi ? 

A retinue of brown men in white jumped to their 
feet when I came to low front porch of the 
Maharajali’s Bombay palace. A secretary immediately 
ushered me into the Prince’s drawing room. He was 
standing — a monumental figure with finely sculptured 
head. He was dressed in a white linen suit and a purple 
shirt open at the neck showing a purple undershirt. His 
thick mustache was curled and blackgray; his vciy bushy 
eyebrows were almost black but the fine crop of hair on 
his head was completely white. Long black hairs grew 
horizontally backi^rd from the lobes of liis ears. 

Bikaner’s voice was somewhat hoarse. He told me 
ho was in Bombay for a tliroat operation. “Nothing 
serious,” he said, “just a growth on one of the vocal 
cords which prevents tliera from coming together. It 
will be snipped oflF and that will be all.” ^e died 
several montlis later of cancer of the throat.) He spoke 
in perfect English with a broad English accent. 

The Meuiarajah’s first miestion was: “Well, what 
did the Mahatma say to you ?’’ 

I squeezed seven days of conversation into: “Gandhi 
is impatient and wants a change. I have the impress- 
ion,” I added, “that India is very anti-British,” 
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“British India,” Bikaner said, “is entirely anti- 
British. Generally speaking, the British isolate them- 
selves, Do you know, there are clubs here which Indians 
cannot join. There is the Yacht Club. They said to 
me : ‘Of course Your Highness may join.’ But I replied : 
‘No, thank you. I have dined with the King in Buck- 
ingham Palace, and I do not need your club,’ ” 

“You don’t think the British can stay on in India 
forever?” I probed. 

“Britain,” the Maliarajah said, “has given certain 
pledges to the native Indian states and she cannot break 
her word.” 

“When I was in the native state of Hyderabad 
recently,” I told the Maharajah, “I read the texts of all 
the^ treaties between the British government and the 
native states of Hyderabad and Mysore going back to the 
seventeenth century, and it seems to me that all these 
treaties were forced upon the states by the British 
government. Now the British contend that they cannot 
break these treaties.” 

“Well,” he smiled, “Mysore is an unimportant state 
and Hyderabad is a special case where a Moslem prince 
rules over a Hindu majority. I will show you my 
treaty.” He rang a bell and a man in a bulging orange 
turban came in. He was instructed to summon the 
private secretary. A moment later there was a knock. 
To save liis voice, the Maharajah whistled, and the 
secretary entered. Bikaner sroke to him in English. 
The secretary left swiftly and soon came back with a 
one-page document printed on both sides. The 
Mabnxajah handed it to me and I read it slowly while 
he sat motionless. 

“The two significant words in this treaty are ‘subordin- 
ate cooperation,’ ” I said when I finished reading. “You 
are subordinate and must cooperate with the British.” 

The treaty is dated Demi, March 9, 1818, and 
Article 3 reads ; “Maharajah Soorut Singh and his heirs 
and successors will act in subordinate cooperation with 
the British government and acknowledge its supremacy 
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and will not have any connection witli any other Chiefs 
or Slates.” 

"Yes,” tlic Maharajah agreed, “but it is a good 
treaty.” He picked up a heavy led crayon pencil and 
marked Article i , Siiyiug : “This is a good article. And 
this,” he added, maiking Article 2, “and this,” marking 
Artich^ 9. Article t is a general preamble about friend- 
ship. Article 2 says briefly : “The British government 
tmgages to protect the principality and territory of 
Bikaner.” Article 9 reads in toto : “The Maharajali and 
his heirs and successors shall be the absolute rulers 
of their country and the British jurisdiction shall not be 
introduced into tliat principality.” 

“We have loyally fulfilled this treaty,” the Maharajah 
declared, “and Kave given military support to the British 
government. I mysdf have fought on tlie field of battle 
for His Majesty, the King.” 

“Gandhi told me,” I said, “tliat if the British consent 
to transfer political power to Indians, a provisional 
govenmxent would immediately be formed consisting of 
representative Moslems, Princes, and Hindus.” 

“We would expect the same protection from sucli a 
government as we now receive from the British govern- 
ment,” the Maharajah commented. 

“But do you think it possible,” I asked, “for two 
such different systems to live side by side ?” 

“Yes, why not ?” he wondered. 

‘'WcU,” I said, “an Indian national government 
would introduce universal suffrage and other democratic 
reforms.” 

“I am an autocrat,” he asserted. “But my people 
are ^ppier than those of British India. You must come 
to Bikmer state. We have some of the finust hospitals 
in India, X have a refugee, a German Jew, in charge 
of one. We have schools and fine roads. I treat my 
pemlc well. Naturally, they aire more backward than 
in British India and are not ripe for democracy.” 

'*Do you have any Hindu-Moslem trouble?” I 

inquired. 
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“For many ccntui’ies we have had none,” he said. 
“But now it is coming in from British India. Mullahs 
have entered the northern part to tell our Moslems that 
tliey must have no contact with Hindus. 1 must say, 
and I am speaking frankly to you, that whenever there 
is trouble it is usually the Moslem who starts it. Mr. 
Jiimah is a dirty, nasty fellow. 1 will tell you something 
about his private life. As a young man he was welcomed 
into the house of a Parsi, a certain Sir Somediing Petit, 
He was treated like a son. Then he made love to the 
daughter and married her. Now you don’t make love 
to a girl when you have been accepted into her family. 
It was an unhappy marriage. At present his daughter 
has left her father and manied a Parsi who is a convert 
to Christianity. That’s the irony of life.” 

I asked iiim his view of Tinnah’s Pakistan. The 
Maharajah argued at length mat it was not practicable 
and that Moslems really did not want it. It would 
split India, he aigued. “All this started,” he said, 
“from the original mistake of the Aga Khan who went 
at the head of a Moslem delegation to see Minto, the 
British Viceroy. (The interview took place on October 
I, 1906.) The A^ Khan asked that separate religious 
electorates be instituted in India.” 

“Why did the British yield to that request?” I 
asked. 

“The visit of the delegation,” the Maharajah explain- 
ed, “has been called ‘a command performance.’ The 
British wanted it This is the usual tactics of empire : 
^Divide and Rule’.” 

The interview had now lasted for an houi’. He rang 
for Ins secretary and asked him to bring me a book about 
the state of Bilker, While we waited, the Maharajah 
said ; “We have had a good talk and I am glad you 
came. But, you know, I was expecting Bill Ksher, of 
L^e and Tim whom I have met on several occasions.’-’ 
We both laughed. His secretary had made a mistake, 

“Let us go and see the monsoon come in,” the 
Maharajah suggested. The sky over th? sea was fiercely 
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black. He walked me across tlie broad garden lawn oti 
which an munense blue carpet had been laid. In (he 
middle of tlic carpet was a circle of wicker chairs. The 
lawn ended in a wall. Below was the rocky beach. High 
waves were beating agahist the wall and throwing spray 
towards us. The black clouds boiled. R.ain was coining 
soon. I’he Maharajah intioduccd me to two women who 
stood at die wall and we all watched this great turbulent 
phenomeiton of nature. One woman was an Indian 
physician in a Bikaner hospital, and the other a grey- 
haired Hungarian Jewess, tlic painter of the Maliarajah’s 
three beautiful ^randchildieu who just at tliat moment 
pushed their sliming bright brown faces oul of a window 
to greet him. 

The book the Maharajali gave me was entitled 
Foul Decades of Progress in Bikaner, an official publi- 
cation of tlic Bikaner government, dated 1937. 
Bikaner covers 23,317 square miU«5 and is slightly 
smaller than Holland and Belgium combined. It 
has no rivers. The populadon was 584,755 in 1901 
and 936,218 in 1931. The population of the capital 
city of Bikaner is 85,927. Tlic Hindus number 
725,084, the Moslems 141,578, the Sikhs 40,469, and the 
Jains 28,733. 

The great need of the state is water. It depends on 
the monsoon which sometimes faik. They have had bad 
famines. 

The Maharajah of Bikaner reigned for 44 years. 
He was one of the signatories of the Versailles 
Peace Treaty. He was one of tlie great figures of 
medieval India. 

The maharajahs know that a new wind is blow- 
ing in the world and in India. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
famous poetess and volatile champion of indepen- 
dence, told me that several of the princes arc sec- 
retly keeping in touch with the Congress part^. A 
secretary of the Indian Chamber of Princes said to 
me : “The Indian states will not be India’s Ulster”; they 
would not prefer England to a free India. The princes 
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are becoming reconciled to change. One of the most 
liberal maharajahs was Indore. 

One day, United States General Adler arrived 
at the palace of the Maharajah of Indore for a 
hxmting trip. Several days later, on May 30, 1943, 
tlie Indian papers published an Open Letter to 
President Roosevelt written by the Maharajah, of Indore. 
In it, the Prince urged the President to arbitrate between 
Britain and India. “India,” he wrote, “is divided and 
disaffected.” 

“By accident of birtli,” the Maharajah stated, “I 
am a ruling prince,” but “I am by conviction an inter- 
nationalist and a democrat.” 

The Viceroy diarply reprimanded the Prince 
for writing this letter. Among his other sins the 
Maharajah had offered Indore a modem, democratic 
constitutton. 

The Indian native states are strongholds of me- 
dievalism. To perpetuate itself the British Empire is 
forced to perpetuate the past. The states are the past. 
They are the sixteenth century and are being used to hold 
back the twentieth. 

The princely states of India are one of the 
shrewdest devices of imperialism. I have at least half 
a dozen enunciations of policy by high Britirii autho- 
rities showing the true purrose of the native states. 
I quote two. Professor Rushbrooh Williams, an 
Englishman who has frequently served as official Bri- 
tish contact man with the maharajahs, wrote in the 
London Evening Standard of May 28, 1930 : “The 
situation of these feudatory states, chedterboarding 
India as they do, is a great safeguard. It is like 
establishing a vast network of friendly fortresses in 
debatable territory. It would be difficult for a general 
rebellion against the British to sweep India because of 
this network of loyal native states.” 

IrfDrd Canning, British Viceroy of India, stated 
on April 30, i860 : “It was long ago sffid by Sir 
John Malcolm that if we made all India into rillahs 
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(or British districts) it was not in llic nature of 
things tliat our Empire would last fifty yeare ; but 
tliat if we keep a number of Native States without 
political power, but as royal instrumenUs, wc should 
exist in India as long as our naval supremacy was 
maintained. Of the substantial tnxth of this 
opinion I have no doubt ; and the recent 
events have made it more deserving of our atten- 
tion than ever.” The “recent events” were tlic Great 
Mutiny of 1857. 

It is doubtles.s diflScult for fair-minded persons 
acquainted with the enlightened nature of dcmocraey 
in England to believe that the British lay aside many 
scruples in the Empire and exploited and fomented re- 
ligious, social and political divisions in order to keep 
a firm hold on the colony. But it is no simple task 
to dominate four hundred million people with a 
small administrative apparatus and an army and navy. 
It was a difficult task in view of the rising tide of 
Indian self-assertion. The British tlterefore took 
Indian support where they found it. They took it 
from puppet maharajahs. They took it, dming the 
war, from Communists who received concrete help 
fix>m the British administration because, loyal to their 
Moscow instructions, they were the only pro-war 
party. They utilized Hindu-Moslem differences and 
Hindu-Untouchable hostility to bolster their position. 
They rule because they can divide. If four hundred 
million Indians were prosperous, educated, and united 
they would soon discover the means of breaking away 
from the Empire. The primary puroose of the 
British in India, accordingly, was not the prasperity, 
cultural advancement, and unity of the country. 

The British, obviously, have introduced railways, 
irriration systems, electricity, health services, and so 
form. This is, after all, the twentieth century. But 
the earlier centuries, back to the fourteenth probably, are 
carefully preserved, and forward speeds are held to a 
minimum. 
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The call of the new was tlie cause of India’s 
revolt. 

No one imagines that independence will solve 
all the problems of India. It will ci'catc problems. 
Freedom merely opens the door to tlie solution of the 
problems. 

Conditions under slavery arc no guide to what 
conditions could be under liberty. The span bet- 
ween slavery and liberty embraces eveiylhing that 
is good, or potentially good, in man. The 
use of freedom is learned only in the exercise of 
freedom. 

Freedom is the elixir of growth. Freedom is 
medicine for the sick. Freedom is a tonic for those 
who give it and those who receive it. Free- 
dom will help cure India, England, and the 
world. 

India’s freedom from foreignei-s will lead to 
new struggles, under new leadership, for free- 
dom from wtmt, freedom from caste, freedom from 
the past. 



II. The British in India 


A LMOST every Indian said ; We are frustrated; almost 
every Englishman said : The Indians arc iiot gener- 
ous. The British in India are unhappy because nobody 
appreciates tliem. Many British officials in India arc 
profoundly convinced that they have done a great service 
to India. But they know that Indians feel dmerendy. 

Membei's of Brirish families that for centuries have 


regularly sent sons to India told me there was no fun, no 
futurcj and no satisfaction in it any more. They worked 
hard, lost theu’ health in the bad climate, lived away 
from home so long that when they went to England on 
leave they felt as in a fbreim country, and the wages 
were Indian animosity. Tne British in India live on a 
small barren island in a britter sea of hostility. They im- 
port most of the wordly comforts but can buy no real joy. 

The British do not associate with Indians as man to 


man. One of the highest British officials in India invited 
me to lunch at his home with three Moslems. The 


official would say to an Indian guest : “Tell Mr. Fisclicr 
what would happen if the British left India,*' and of 
course the guest replied that it would be world’s end; or 
“TeU Mr. Fischer about the Hindus and Moslems,” 
and of course they were ready to cut one another’s 
throats. Later that day one of the Moslems contrived to 
meet me out-of-door and said : 'T had to see you. I 
wanted to tell you that I do not believe the statements 
I made at lunch.” Such Indians acknowledge the suprem- 
acy but not the superioritjr of the British. The English- 
man feels this ; it robs India of much of her attractiveness. 

After a week in Gandhi’s mud hut I spent three days 
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as llic house guest of Sir CUaude Gidney, the Britisla 
Resident of Hyderabad, and Lady Gidney. 1 occupied 
a suite in a great palace located in a vast park. A silent, 
bai’cfoot Indian in gleaming white uniform with a breast- 
plate of red and gold and an unsheathed studded dagger 
in his twisted colored belt was in constant unobtrusive 
attendance. As soon as I opened an eye in the morning 
he brought me cliota liazan consisting of black coffee 
and fruit. He drew my bath when he thought 
I wanted it and took my shirt for laundering the 
moment 1 removed it from my back, 

1 had left New Delhi without a jacket because I 
could see no use for it in hot India. I did liavc a Lie in 
my suitcase but it usually stayed there. During cocktails 
on my first evening at the Gidneys’, however, Sir Claude 
asked to be excused and went upstairs to dress for dinner. 
Somewhat embarrassed, I believe, at bein^ left alone with 
a stranger, and just to make conversation I am sure, 
Lady Gidney started telling me what she did. Cliaritics 
kept her very busy. She had her war work among 
British soldiers. And then there was the entertainment of 
Indians. "This is a delicate matter,” she explained. 
"If an Indian is invited to lunch that gives him status 
with his own people. It raises his social position and 
may improve his business. An invitation for dinner is 
even more beneficial, and an invitation when British 
guests are present gives an Indian considerable prestige in 
the community. I must be careful not to stop inviting 
somebody who has received regular invitations because 
that would be interpreted as disfavor and he would lose 
caste amon§ his countrymen.” 

When mvitations to a meal are so potent it is easy 
to see that titles, decorations, jobs, and favors from the 
Viceroy and King would recruit a whole tribe of 
sycophants and puppets. It is ea^ to see how the tribe 
could be split into jealous rival cliques. In proud, 
politically-conscious Indians, these goings-on merely 
arouse disgust for the native servitors of the foreign raj 
and distrust of the raj. 
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One day, the Nawab Kamal Yarjung canic to lunch 
with the Gidncys. A corimlcnt, photogenic Moslem in 
white with a purple-brown face surmounted by a high 
white turban, the Nawab told me he owned “three 
hundred and seventeen square miles of land, 1 tliink,” 
inhabited by about eighty-five thousand souls. Eighty 
per eent of the population of Hyderabad, he said, was 
“dissatisfied” and it was tlicrefore quite impos- 
sible for tlie British to quit India and “leave us un- 
protected.” 

British imperialism tied itself to the least progressive 
mid least dynamic forces in India. It became undynamic 
itself. I asked Sir Archibald (now Lord and Viceroy) 
Wavell, British Gommauder-in-Chief in India, what 
caused the remarkably swift collapse of tlic British positions 
in the Pacific after Pearl Harbor. “We had OTOwn fat 
and lazy in those areas where nothhig had happened 
for centuries except tin mining and rubber growing,” he 
replied. 

Wavell is cultured, enlightened, and honest, I 
met him first at lunch in his home in New Delhi. After 
a long private talk, he walked me downstairs. On the 
steps I said to him ; “You look tired.” 

“1 am tired after three years of war that consisted 
chiefly of defeats,” he admitted. “Rommel is a great 
soldi^. I know; I fought him.” I saw Wavell 
four times and each time he brought up the subject of 
Rommel. 

Wavell moves like a tank on thick cavalry legs. His 
face is gnarled and deeply lined. His left eye is closed 
and blind. He has dense, steclgray hair. On his left 
breast are five long rows of military ribbons whicli mhke a 
patch of rich color against the khaki of his uniform. 
Thirty years ago he served in India as a subdtem. In 1941 
he came back as Gomraander-in-Ghief. Meanwhile, ne 
had been in many parts of the world, including Russia. 
He was in Russia for a year before the first world war and 
for ^ months during that war. The Russians, he found, 
were virile people and fought Well for their country even 
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under the Tsar. In 1936, he attended the Red Anny 
maneuvers in WMte Russia and, he told me, liis report 
to the War Office noted that under Marshal Tukhachevsky 
the Red Army was becoming a foimidablc political force 
iasidc the Soviet Union. 

Once I walked with Wavell in ffic park behind 
his New Delhi house. He was relaxed, and reminisced 
about his experience in the Caucasus dming the &st 
world war. He remembered some Russiair phrases, and, 
suddenly, he started singing the famous Georgian ballad 
Allahverdi Bokh Stoboi. 

WavcU’s hero is General Allenby, his commander 
in the first world war. While I was in India, Wavell 
was working on the second volume of his biography of 
Allenby. He complained that he found too little time 
for writing, and then, succumbing to the universal 
weakness of authors, he pulled out a section of his 
manuscript and asked me whether I wanted to read it. 
I took home Part One of the unfinished booL I read 
it avidly. A short sketch of the career of a certain Banem 
Aaref shows that English literature lost a fine writer when 
the British Army found a great general. Many brilliant 
and courageous pages are devoted to the central episode 
of AUenby’s career as High Commissioner of Egypt 
in 1922 : a dispute between Allenby, who wanted to 
scrap the Britim Protectorate over Egypt and give the 
country a greater degree of independence, and the 
British government which demuired. AUenby 
went to London to present his case. Prime 
Minister Lloyd George, Lord Milner, Lord 
Curzon, in feet, practically the entire all-star 
Cabinet opposed Allenby and, sa^ Wavell, of all tlie 
opponents “the most determmed had been Winston 
Qj-urchill.” 

Finally, Allenby thr^tened to resign and take 
the question to the British people. Allenby enj^ed 
tremendous prestige in the country because his military 
victories in Palestine and Syria had broken the back of 
the Turk and started the debacle which quickly ended 
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the first woild war. The British government, afraid of 
a public scandal, was forced to yield to Allenby and give 
him what he wanted. 

Reading the description of Allcnby’s struggle witli 
the Cabinet in Loudon 1 had the feeling that in similar 
circumstances Wavcll might t^ike Allenby as his model. 

"I am sure,” I said in a letter to Wavcll when I 
returned the manusci'ipt, ‘'tliat Churchill, Lloyd George, 
Gurzon, Milner, and the others adduced as plausible 
arguments for refusing independence to Egypt as any I 
have heard here for refusing independence to India. Yet 
Allenby stood his ground and won. You are convinced 
he was right and die Cabinet wrong. I share your view ; 
governments are often wrong. The whole history of 
Europe between 1919 and 1939 is a record of wrong 
policies. There is Httlc in the recent acts of British 
cabinets to suggest that London’s present attitude towards 
India is a pillar of wisdom.” 

At a subsequent meeting, when I complimented 
Wavell on liis write-up of Alicnby’s contest with the 
Cabinet, he said; “It was a greater victory than many 
of AUenby’s successful military battles.” 

Anodier day, I came to see Wavell in the afternoon, 
and we talked on into the dim twilight. We 
sat at his desk. I noticed a litllc black Bible in 
one of the pigeonholes. Wavcll quoted Matthew 
Arnold at me— he has published an anthology of poctiy— 
and drew concentric circles on a blotter with red pencil. 
Again he said: “We had grown fat” in the Empire. 
Britain, he declared, received little help from colonial 
peoples in fighting the war. “The Indian soldier,” he 
remarked, “enlists for money^ and his honor,” the honor 
of his fjunily in which niilitary service is an ancient 
tradition. 

Wavell is the philosophical artist with a perspective 
of history and not a bureaucrat with his nose in reports 
on day-to-day events. Linlithgow, the Viceroy in 1942, 
^t up until late in the night reading hills of detailed 
memoranda on what was happening in every district of 
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India. He saw India through the microscope, not 
through the telescope. 

On July 4, Lord Linlitligow gave a party in his 
gi'cat, ornate maiblc palace in New Delhi to celebrate 
America’s independence from the British Empire. At 
that paity, I heard all the arguments against Indian 
independence. General Winteiton, who had been Sir 
Harold Alexander’s Chief of Staff in Burma, said to me : 
“But could a free India defend herself?” 

”Gan a free England?” I rejoined. 

If only those countries are to be free which can 
defend themselves single-handed, no country would be 
free, certainly Sweden, Denmark, Spain, France, and 
many odicrs would not be free, llie General’s question 
merely means that mankind needs an effective inter- 
national organization which will protect a free India, a 
free England, a free Russia, and all free nations against 
all aggressor’s. The defenseless person and the defooseless 
country are more valuable to society and more entitled to 
freedom than the bully and conqueror. 

Later that evening, I was invited to sit and talk 
with Lady Linlithgow, the handsome wife of the Viceory. 
She tried to discuss the weather — it was a hundred and 
ten all evening and everybody visibly dripped pei-spira- 
tion— but we soon switched to pohtics, and she said: 
*‘But are the Indians capable of ruling themselves ?” 

“That’s a queer question to put on a n^ht like 
this,” I replied. “It’s exactly what the British Tories 
said about the thirteen American colonies in 1776.” 

AU Englishmen in India asserted that Britain was get- 
ting out. Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, told me at dinner in his 
house toat “Britain is getting out of India after the war. 
I always thought it wrong that we did not say when. I 
believe it will be two years after the war.” 

“You know,” I once said to General Wavell, “that 
the present order in India cannot last more than five or 
ten years.” 

“Quite right,” Wavell affirmed with emphasis. 
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The second time I interviewed Uie Viceroy he said 
to me: ‘‘Wc are not going to I’emain in India. Of 
course, Congress doesn’t believe this. But we will not 
stay here.” Congress did not believe it, and few ludians 
believed it because, while declaring that tliey were leaving, 
the British continually cited the reasons for staying. 

I search my records and my mcmoiy. and ciuuiot 
find a single instance in which a British official in India 
or a conservative Englishman anywhere aigued in favor 
of independence for India. Qiute tlie contrary. Outside 
India, particularly in the United States, the British have 
spent rnillions on propaganda against Indian independence 
and stressing India’s inability to rule herself. Indians, 
therefore, had little faith in Britisli promises of inde- 
pendence. 

This lack of trust between Indians and British is a 
basic factor in the Indian situation. Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith, who was British governor of Burma until 
the Japanese conquest in 1942, discussed the subject in an 
article in the London Aiiaiic Review Qt/unteri^ toT Jmvtary, 
1944. Re-examining the East Asia problem m the light of 
the quick collapse of Britain’s power in that area, Sir 
Reginald wrote ; "One thing I can say with some surety, 
and that is that neither our word nor our intentions are 
trusted in that part of the globe. Tlie reason for that is 
not far to seek. We have fed such countries as Burma 
on political formulae until they are sick of the very sight 
and the very sovmd of a formula, which has come, as fer 
as my experience shows, to be looked upon as a very 
British means of avoiding a definite course of action. 
Our formulae have puzzled not only our enemies but 
also our friends because they have been hard to interpret 
to either friend or foe ...” 

Burma has been promised independence. Yet Sir 
Harold R. L. G. Alexander, Brhim Gommander-in- 
Chief in Burma until the Japanese conquest, told the 
press in New Delhi, according to the Sunday Statesman of 
May 31, 1942 *. "We must take back Burma, It is part 
of the Britm Empire,” 
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Burma will be free. Burma will be part of the 
Empire. Wlxich is it? Sir Reginald Dormau-Smith 
wrestles with, this dichotomy. Great Britain, he writes, 
“is committed to a policy of guiding Buima to the goal 
of full self-government. . . Otir aim therefore must suiely 
be to build up — a Bmma which will have no wish what- 
soever to contract out of the Empire ” 

Sir Reginald hastens to explain that the word 
“freedom” must be properly understood. “I sometimes 
wonder,” he declares, “whether we are not in dai^er of 
forgetting that it is a word which can mean different 
things to different people.” He also wonders whether 
“we sliould not ourselves tell such couiAtries as Btuxna 
more precisely than we have done in the past what we 
mean by the word.” 

So there is a British imperialistic lexicon and in that 
lexion “freedom” means staying in the Empire. 

Sir Stafford Gripps came to India and, on behalf of 
the Churchill government, proposed giving India domin- 
ion status. The first act of the Domimon, he stated, 
could be to vote itself out of the Empire. That was in 
March, 1942, But in November, 1942, ChurchiU said: 
“I have not become the King’s First Minister in order to 
preside at the liquidation of the British Empire.” He 
issued that famous declaration apropos India. Con- 
sequently, when the British spoke of getting out of India, 
Indians suspected that the plan was liquidation which does 
not liquidate. 

According to a Chinese proverb, the beginning of 
wisdom is calmig things by their right nam^. 

Australia and Canada, South Africa and New 
Zealand, and Eire, are free within the British Empire. 
The war proved it. Eire stayed out of the war. The 
other four Dominions voluntarily voted to fight by the 
side of the mother country and did so with heroism and 
cohesion. This is one of the startling political phenomena 
of the centuiT. 

India, ihowever, has a different attitude towsuds 
England, The British record in India has filled Indians 
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with no love for the British. The British know this and 
are pained by it. India’s past has created a burning 
desire for a future unencumbei-ed by political tics with 
England. 

Something else is involved, color. The color question 
will be the central social issue of the second half of the 
twentieth ccntuiy. There are more colored people in 
the world than white ; they arc the oppressed majority. 
They are sick and thed of beaiing the white man’s 
bm'den. They respect the mechanic^ gcuius, wealth, 
and scientific progress of the white man. They do not 
respect his ethics or his political sagacity. They respect 
his war-making abilities, but not his peace-making 
abilities. 

Western man can stay in Asia as a fiiend. He can- 
not stay there much longer as a master. India and 
China, never cognizant one of the other, arc weaving a 
network of neighborly contacts. Either India or Cltina, 
or Russia, will make a bid in the next fifty years for lite 
leadership of colored humanity, more than a billion 
persons. “Asia for the Asiatics” was an imperialistic 
nostrum which Japan used for her own aggran^cment. 
Asiatics could use it against imperialism. It would be 
a da^crous development. 

The East’s affection for the West is in inverse ratio 
to the force which the West has imposed on lire East. 

The white man is so accustomed to liis supremacy 
that he forgets it offends. He forgets, too, that he is 
losing it, 

Englishmen have said: Indians are incapable of 
ru^g their country. The Indians say : Tlie wihite man 
is incapable of ruling the world. Witness two world 
wars and die unhappiness, intellectual confusion, suffer- 
ing, and spread of dictatorship between wars. 

The Indians also say that Britain is incapable of 
ruling India. England can keep India quiet, they 
assert, but she caimot keep her fed or clothed or 
housed. Recurrent famines are no proof of ability 
to govern, The Bengal fatqjne of 1943 particularly 
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angered Indians. The number of deaths from that 
catastrophe has been estimated as high as three million ; 
no one has put it at less than one million. A hundred 
and twenty-five million cases of malaria in India and a 
hundred thousand fatalities each year are no proof of 
ability to govern. Thirteen and six-tenths per cent 
literacy, according to the 1941 census in which “literacy” 
was watered down to mean reading only, instead of 
reading and writing as theretofore, is no proof of ability 
to govern. Industrial stagnation, iniquitous systems of 
land ownership, and moral depression from prolonged 
foreign occupation (“We are the occupying power,” 
Lord Linlithgow said to me) have made Indians 
extremely intolerant of the British, sometimes unfairly 
so. This is the biggest fact in India. 

India lias innumerable successful Indian adminis- 
trator, industrialists, bankers, publishers, economists, 
sociologists, scientists, jurists, publicists, educators, and 
statesmen-Uke political leaders of cxpciience and proved 
talent. Sir St^ord Cripps has told us tliat the Viceroy 
believes India can govern herself. “On the basis of 
light and justice and principle,” Cripps said in the 
House of Commons on October 26, 1939, “I should 
have thought nobody could have denied that India 
today is finly entitled to self-government. What answer 
have we to give now to that demand, admitting, as the 
Governor-General (Viceroy) fully admits, the competence 
of the Indians to govern tihemselves, imiess it be that 
our selfish desire to continue the exploitation of India 
as part of our imperial monopoly is to override our 
conceptions of right and justice ? ” 

So, India can govern herself. The British know it. 
The British are not wanted in India. They know that tw. 

If England needs India economically, British 
subjects can invest in, work in, and trade with a free 
India. England has large-scale and profitable business 
relations with Argentina and with many nations outside 
her Empire, But England’s political control of Indi^ 
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gave her exclusive economic advantages whicli were 
unfair to India and to other countries. Financially and 
comnicrcially, India was a closed-door countty, England 
held the key. She occasionally unlocked the door 
for compclitois. Usually she unlocked it foi herself. 

Does England need India to remain a first-class 
power ? If the answer is Yes, that does not make 
continued British domination mote acceptable to 
Indians. Why should they be dependent so that England 
can be great ? 

“In tlie first and second woild wars, England 
recruited big Indian armies whicli fought valiantly and 
helped hasten victory.” This argument might be used to 
justify the retention of India forever. It might liave 
been used to justify Japan’s conquest of China ; what a 
wonderful reservoir of manpower that would have been 
for Tokyo. 

“If Britam had not held India, Japan might have 
seized that valuable colony as she did China.” But 
the answer to this contention is not that India and 
China should be colonics. The answer is that they 
should be made strong, prosperous, and independent and 
therefore better equipped to resist aggression. If England 
ought to keep India lest some other power acquhe 
possesion then France, Spain, Italy, Bulgaria, and 
every small and weak country should become a colony 
of one of the two or three big powers. After a while, 
somebody would discover that England was too weak to 
protect herself and would do well, therefore, to submit 
to .^erican or Russian domination. Wlial becomes of 
the international organization to safeguard the peace by 
giving security to nations that cannot defend themselves ? 

Imperimism is the antithesis of internationalism. 
Empires are consolidated spheit^ of influence and 
encourage the formation of rival spheres of influence. 

Ernpires are the incorporation of the principle of 
might wifoout right, Nobc^y gave England the right lo 
rule India. Imperialism is therefore immoral. 

At an early stage, and in some areas, impcrialisoq 
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helps native peoples. The benefits of Western domina- 
tion, however, have made Asia conscious of the need of 
ending that domination especially since, at a later stage, 
it harms the colonies economically, spiritually, and 
politically. The imperialist power nevertheless lingers 
on because it came for selfish gain. The mterests of the 
colony are a tertiary consideration. 

“The loss of India would mark and eonsummate 
the downfall of die British Emphe,” Churchill asserted 
on December la, 1930. In March, 1931, again con- 
sidciing the question solely from England’s viewpoint. 
Churchill said : “The loss of India would be final 
and fatal to us. It could not fail to be part of a process 
that would reduce us to the scale of a minor power.” 

“A minor power.” That is a nineteenth century 
concept. The purpose of government and of aU human 
endeavor is to make hidividuals happy. Normally, under 
peacetime conditions, a Dane or Swede or Swiss is better 
situated than the average Briton. Does it matter that he is 
the citizen of a minor power? I have never been able to 
see the relationship between the acquisition of another 
piece of territory and the welfare of the individual. 
Annexations in recent decades have usually led to wars. 

It might be argued that the residents of a major 
power have the advantage in war. This is doubtful ; it 
depends on circumstances. The residents of France, 
Itriy, Japan, Germany, Russia — all regarded as major 
powers in 1939— indeed of Great Britain when one 
remembers the air raids, suffered as much or more than 
the citizens of minor powers. And if there is another 
war, with atomic bombs being shot across oceans from 
ramps and with super-Superfortress bombers firing non- 
stop around the globe, the men, women, and children 
of all powers, major and minor, wll taste the same hell. 

Indian independence will require of Britain econo- 
mic and politicri adjustments to the twentieth century 
which she has been too conservative and too handicapped 
to make. The United States has a twentieth-century 
industry and therefore needs no colonies. The world 
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wai)ts what America can export; il wants, in particular, 
American machine tools for new factories, and Anieiica’s 
mass-production goods. But England’s industry was 
born earlier and, while it can manufacture articles that 
arc every bit as modern and complicated as tliose of the 
United States, there is much in the industrial system of 
Great Britain which is obsolete. A country that wished 
to introduce large-scale industry could buy some machi- 
nery in England, but it would certaiuly prefer to get 
most of the equipment in the United States. America, 
therefore, would naturally be more interested than Eng- 
land in the industrialization of India. An England wiUi 
a modernized industry, however, would take a different 
view of India. As long as British economy has at least 
one foot and a hand in the ninelceuth century it cannot 
build a twentieth-century India. 

A modernized, twentietli-century Britain which 
stressed the raanufaeture of machine tools ratlier tlxan 
textiles and luxury articles, would have welcomed Indian 
industrialization and therefore Indian independence. 
In an India free and industrialized. Great Britain, to be 
sure, will have to compete for business with the United 
States and other advance nations. But if four himdred 
million Indians began living slightly better than animals 
the increased demand for all kmds of goods would keep 
England and America and everybody pretty busy. 
Somebody once said facetiously: ‘^If every Chinese 
wore pants there would be enough work in the 
United States for fifty y^rs.” If every Indian and 
Chinese and Greek and Peruvian had adequate food, 
clothing, shelter, education, health service, and medical 
care, world income would rise, world unemployment 
would fall, world happing would increase and world 
peace would be less precarious. 

Where would India and China, Greece and Peru, 
Nigeria and Tunisia obtain the means of Ihus raising 
their living standards? Exactly where the United Statra 
obtained them. Out of the ground, air, and water, oul 
of the labor of the people. 
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India’s freedom reflects the dawn of a new 
England. 

This is true in politics as well as economics. In the 
dead past, the fact that Great Britain was not merely 
an island but an empire with half a billion inhabitants 
did give England added weight in world affairs. All 
this is changing as a result of Ae reduced value of navies 
in the air age and the expanding industrial might and 
political scope of America and Russia. 

The old game of power politics is immoral and 
leads to war. One might understand a coimtry’s playing 
power politics if it could win. But why should England 
play power politics when she cannot win? 

In a contest between England and Russia, an un- 
happy, partially-fettered India would side with Russia. 
A free India would fear Russian domination in case 
of Britain’s defeat, and would therefore be England’s 
natural ally. 

The ability to produce atomic energy will give 
England greater military fwwcr than the possession of 
India. Imperialism is stupid in the atomic age. 

England’s choice is precarious imjperi^m or the 
internationalism of fiienmy nations; in other words, 
insecurity in empire or security through international 
oiganization. 

In an earlier strugde for empire, Britain won igainst 
Spain, Portugal and France because she was more 
advanced and stronger. In the coming struggle of empires, 
England must lose because she is weaker. The British 
Empire can be maintained only with American support, 
but it is doubtful whether that support would be Mnefi- 
cial, for the survival of an empire otherwise doomed to 
die would perpetuate obsolete political and economic 
arrangements in England and India and thus handicap 
Engknd, India, and America. 

England’s best bet is internationalism in place of 
imperialism. The British alone cannot achieve thts result. 
They can work towards it and thereby help themselves 
and help the world. 
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Hisloi7 has assigned to the Bi'itish Labor Govern- 
ment the task of reshaping Great Britain’s economics and 
politics to meet twentieth-ccnlury needs. It is clear now 
that the British people fought a two-front war. 'I'hey 
defeated Hitler with Churchill ; tlicu they defeated 
Churchill in order to move into a new age. It is 
no accident that the same British Government which 
nationalized backward home industries like coal and iron 
and steel also moved towards internationalism by loosen- 
ing the ties of Empire. Twentieth century economics 
go together with twentieth-century politics. A free India 
compels die British to modernize their industries. 

No anti-Britisli sentiment impelled me to advocate 
Indian independence. Great Britain is probably the 
most civilized, most enlightened, and most democratic 
power. I urged India’s liberty for the sake of England, 
and of India, and of humanity. 

Nor have I advocated Indian independence because 
of any interest in nationalism or nationalistic separatism. 
I cnticized Indians in India for being indocenlric. 
Narrow nationalism is a dise^e. Nationalism excludes ; 
it therefore obstructs progress towards all-inclusivc inter- 
nationalism. 

Somebody might say : Why make India a nation in 
order later to merge it witli an international system? 
The answer is that imperialism is an infinitely more 
serious obstacle to intemationah'sm than are democratic 
nations. 

Because of her diversity India may avoid some of the 
pitfalls of nationalism. Democracy flourishes on diversity. 
Dictatorship abhors differences and lic^uidatcs them. It 
insists on uniformity. Democracy is like a rainbow in 
which seven rich colors merge to produce light. A free 
India may become truly democratic and then move 
forward, togcAcr with other non-imperialisL, non- 
aggressive nations, into an internationalism that will 
restore humanity to sanity and, thereby, to peace. 

Hundreds of millions in all continents regard 
independence for India as the touchstone of the new 
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world yet to be built out of tlic luin and rubble with 
which the modern cave man covered the earth between 
1939 and 1945. 



12. T en Quiet Days in Palestine 

/ 

J NEVER thought I would be in Balucliistan. It was 
a name and a spot on the map. The plane came 
down there the day wc left India. Then on to Arabia 
and Iraq. I was in a hurry to get back to New York 
and hoped there would be no long stops. 

The timetable said “Lunch at Kallia” on the Dead 
Seaj the lowest place on the earth’s surface, and site of 
colorful chemical works. From Basra, accordingly, I 
wired Gershon Agronsky, editor of the Palestine Post, au 
English-language daily in Jerusalem, to come down to 
have the meal with me. We had been young men together 
in Philadelphia. I suggested he ask other friends too. 

Gershon was in South Africa on a Zioitist mission. 
His wife Ethel made the hour-plus trip to Kallia. With 
her was Ida Bloom Davidowitz, a dear friend and, like 
myself, a native of Philadelphia. 

They asked about my plans. I pointed to the giant 
seaplane rocking on the green water a hundred yards 
away and told them that I was soriy but I had to rush 
homc._ I expected to be in New York in five days. 
Ethel insist^ that I come up to Jerusalem for a visit. I 
said it was impcssibic. If I gave up my priority on the 
plane I might not be able to get another for weeks or 
months. I would have to leave in half an hour, when 
the plane took off. 

My friends argued and coaxed, and I said no. 
Finally I said to myself “Why not?” With complete 
irresponsibility, I had my luggage removed from the plane 
and drove up to Jerusalem, one of the beantiftil and 
exciting cities of the world. Enroute, we saw the British 

rfifi 
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lunneliiig llie wild brown hilLs and building sandbag 
defenses. Nazi General Rommel was three hours’ march 
from Cairo and threatened the Suez Canal. If he broke 
through he would be in Palestine in a few days. 

Once mote, as in 1919, 1920, and agaiit in 1934, I 
climbed Ml. Scopus, waUced through llic olive groves on 
Gethsematie, followed the Via Dolorosa, stood feorc the 
tragic Wailing Wall, and admired the Mosque of Omar. 
Every dusty stone in Jerusalem speaks ancient history. 
Some scenes arc pages out of the Bible. 

A new Jerusalem, modern, comfortable, and clean, 
now siu by the side of the old. It was built by the Jews 
who immigrated in the last fifty years to establish a 
Jewish national home. 'The Jews are proud of their 
achievement as buildei'S. I was invited to go north for 
a tour of the agricultural settlements erected by Jewish 
pioneers in Galilee and the Valley of Isdraelon. In these 
areas, Jews from the ghettos of Poland, Tsarist Russia, 
Rumania, and other countries and, hexc and thei'c, 
members of a new Palestinc-bom generation, have con- 
quered barren rocky wastes or malaria^infested swamps 
and converted tliem into fruitful gardens where thousands 
live m equalitarian fanning communities called Kvutsot or 
Muoshavot. 

I did not travel to these colonic partly b«:ause I 
knew their great accomplishments, partly because I was 
heavy with the impressions and fetigue of India, and 
partly because I was more interested in the central 
political problem of Palestine, the Arab-Jewish problern. 

The Arabs had been celebrating Rommel’s victories 
over the British Army. In Arab villages, fla^ ^d 
banners were ready to greet his entry into Pmestiae. 
The Nazis and Arabs together could have staged a 
perfect anti-Jewish pogrom. Yet when I suggested to 
some of my American Jewish friends, who had the money 
and passports, that they go to America until the war 
was over, they looked at me as though I were mad. 
They would not desert. If Rommel came and if the 
Arabs tried to massacre Jews, they would fight alongside 
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tlie half million Jews of Palf-stiuc. Several para-miliiary 
Jewish organizaLions were ju'iued and prepared 1ti resist. 
Other Jewish young men had enlisted in tire British 
Army and seen service in Egypt, Libya, and later Italy. 
The Arabs were anti-British and refused to help in tire 
war against the Axis. 

The Jews were brave and resolute but in no sense 
grim or depressed. They were working and building as 
usual. 

In Tel Aviv, a new Jewish city on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, I stayed with the Davidowitz family. 
Harry S. Davidowitz, a former rabbi of Philadelphia 
and Cleveland, manufactured artificial tcctli and 
translated Shakespeare into Hebrew. Suzanne Davi- 
dowitz, nineteen, the elder of two daughters, worked 
in a new agricultural settlement on the shore of Lake 
Hulah, a region peimeated widi malaria. Her parents 
were wealthy, and this was a labor of creative love and 
of idealistic devotion to a Jewish Palestine. Many thous- 
ands like her had died or permanently undermined thcii’ 
health in wresting such districts from the neglect of 
centuries. 

Suzanne rarely left her comrades to enjoy the comfort 
of her Tel Aviv home. But a special entreaty hnm her 
parents and me brought a fiivorable reply. 

After lunch one day, Harry Davidowitz and I argued 
the Arab-Jewish cjuestion. Suzanne sat between us at 
table without uttering a word for at least three-quarters 
of an hour. Suddenly, apropos nothing at all, she 
said : “Up in the settlement, we have a new potato-sort- 
ing machine.’^ 

I took tlM as a completely unconscious but very 
symbolic Jewish response to the Arab problem. Pace to 
f^c with the menace of Arab violence, tine Jews con- 
tinued to put brick on brick and to acquire new potato- 
sorting machines. 

Zionism aims to establish a Jewish state, or common- 
wealth, in Palestine. To do this, it aims to make Jews 
a majority of the population of Palestine. The population 
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of the country consists, approximately, of half a million 
Jews and a million Arabs. ExiJeits say that with h-ri- 
galion, electrification, and indusU’ializationj Palestine 
could support several inilHon more peisons, 

“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget its cunning, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth,” sang the Psalmist. The Jewish nostalgia for 
Palestine has survived ail the centuries of dispersion. 
For many devout Jews, Palestine is inextricably connected 
with their religion. For many non-religious Jews, 
Palestine is a religion. Zionism stems primarily from 
the lure of an old home, a birthplace, the birthplace of 
a people that has lived in many coimtries but lived the 
life of other peoples, never its own life with its own 
government in its own home. The umbilical cord of 
history tics numberless Jews to Palestine. Millions who 
were never there and never expect to be there have been 
moved by the dream of a Jewish national restoration. 

Tim is an emotion and therefore needs no explana- 
tion. T used to feel it as a young Zionist in Philadelphia, 
and I enlisted in the Jewish Battalion of the British Army 
and went to Palestine in 1918 and remained until 
igao, I do not have the emotion any longer. It started 
to evaporate in Palestine. My interest in Zionism and, 
indeca, my special interest in Jewish afiairs left me 
completely during the yeara between 1921 and 1939 
which I spent in Europe. I became absorbed in larger 
social, economic, and pmitical questions, I understand 
the concentration of Jews on the painful Jewish problem. 
It cannot be ignored or neglected. But I am not attracted 
by nationalist movements unless they are part, as 
the Indian or Indonesian nationalist movements 
are, of an attempt to end imperialism and its evils. 
2tionism however is a nationalist movement which is tied 
to British imperialism. 

I hope nationalist problons will ultimately be solved 
by world solutions. I know the Zionist answer. The 
answer is: We cannot wait for ‘ultimately.’ I agree, 
and I have never ?aid qc done anything to interfere 
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with Zionism. My own participation, however, would 
requite a tcinpcrameiitdl excitement and ait ideological 
agreement that arc larking. 

1 exposed myself to Palestine for a month in 1934 
and for ten quiet days in 1942, but the emotion of my 
youth for Zionism was not revived. Moreover, I believe 
that no nation, certainly not a small nation like the Jews, 
can solve its problem in isolation. How m.uiy nations 
in recent years have gone to hell on dieir own territory? 

Palestine has beauty, and many of its Jews live 
happy, useful lives. Thcii’ happiness is the product of a 
sense of creation and of putting down roots. They are 
building; they are building houses, farms, factories, 
roads, streets, hospitals, and schools, but all of 
these matcri^ things add up to something sphitual 
—a national home. The sacrifices they make are in^rcs- 
sive. Jewish Palestine is bathed in blood and suffmed 
with idealism. It has its speculators, exploiters, and 
self-seekers. But these arc a minority, Bigness of 
pxirpose often makes people bigger than tlxey are. In 
Palestine one feels that the total achievement is greater 
than the sum of the achievements of the individuals in 
the community. The excess is probably what we mean 
by culture, culture in the sense of civilized communal 
living. 

Other attempts at organized Jewish migration and 
colonization, in Argentina, the Ukraine and Crimea, and 
Santo Domingo, for instance, have met with varied 
success. Palestine has been economically more successful 
than these because Jews throughout the world have con- 
tributed enormous funds rmming into tens of millions 
of dollars to help build Palestine. Jews have lavislicd 
money as well as love on Palestine. The economic 
foundation of Palestine is made of gold given by world 
Jewry. The ^ viability of Palestine’s Jewish economy 
therefore remains to be demonstrated. 

Sentimental attachment for Zion notwithstandii^, 
many Jews in Europe would probably choose America 
if they could, Indeed, some Palestinian Jews might 
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move to America. Tlie United Stales, whose inhabitants, 
with the exception of a few Red Indians, ai’e the children 
of immigranls and refugees, is however closed to all but 
a handful of newcomers. Though under-populated, the 
United States and most other big, under-populated 
countries— Australia, Canada, the Soviet Union, Argen- 
tina, and Brazil, for uistance— do not want Jewish 
immigrants. 

Remains tuiy Palestine. 

No words are adequate to describe the boirors which 
Jews suffered in Hitler-occupied Europe. At least five 
million Jews were killed during the second world war, 
five out of Europe’s seven miUion Jews. They were 
killed not in bombings or battles — altliough these took 
their Jewish toll too — but by delibemte, cold-blooded 
murder. “You, you, you, for the gas chamber.” “You, 
you, you, to be burned in the incinerator.” “You, you, 
you, to work until you can work no longer on our 
starvation diet and then to the furnace with you.” Five 
million hunuui beings efficiently killed. The Nazis killed 
anti-Nazi Germans with the medieval axe. They killed 
Jews with modern chemistry and physics. 

Small wonder that Jews do not wish to stay in a 
Europe poisoned by Bhuer. For even before Hitler, 
Jews in many lands were subjected to indecent discri- 
mination. The Soviet Union was the only country 
where the government firowned upon and punished anti- 
Semitism, and where racial persecution had all bul 
disappeared as an active social force. Elsewhere in 
Europe and throughout the world, Jews suffered disabili- 
ties and were never fully accepted as equal members of 
society. 

In the United States, Jews have complete legal, poli- 
tical, religious, and economic fireedom. Thty have their 
geniuses, successes, criminals, and feilures. Officially, Ame- 
rica recognizes no difference between Jews and non-Jews. 
But individual Americans and groups of Americans do. 
Millions of American. Christians avoid personal associa- 
tions with Jews or reduce such associations to a 
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miiximum. There arc “select” hotels, and hotels for 
“Christian clientele only.” This is not very Cliristian, The 
reluctance to associate with Jews has no basis in smell, 
or color, or wealth, or manners, or education, or talent, 
or conviviality, or the ability to entertain. On 
every level, Christians would find Jews who are tlieir 
equals. Does dilFercnce of religion account for the 
gulf? The attempt of Gliristians to dissociate themselves 
Dnm Jews even rnakes tlicm turn away from names in 
the Bible. How many Christians are now named Abra- 
ham as Lincoln was ? or Isaac as Newton was? or Jacob 
as Astor was? or Benjamin as Fi'anklin was.? or Euhu as 
Root was? or Noah as Webster was? or Sarah, or Leah, 
and so on and so on? Since Christians regard Biblical 
names as peculiarly Jewish, Jews themselves tend to 
prefer Anglo-Saxon and French names. 

One of the worst maladies of our civilization is the 
desire of people to escape being themselves. Anti- 
Jewishness strengthens this desire in many Jews. They 
become pathologically self-conscious. They think a Jew 
should not become a Justice of the Supreme Court or a 
radical or a newspaper publisher. The disabilities which 
gentiles place upon Jews cause the Jews to heap disabilit- 
ies upon themselves. 

Many Jews see the need of at least one place in the 
world where Jews would be Jews because they want to 
be Jews and not because others do not want them. 

Some Jews contend that Jewishness is exclusively 
religious. The contention is ludicrous. A lai’ge percent- 
age of American Jews are not religious yet they feel tlie 
tie of blood or of common cultural origin. Or anti- 
Semitism makes them feel Jewish. 

But even among Jews who object to a Jewish pob'ti- 
cal state because Judaism to them is only a religion, an 
increasing number realize the compulsion of hnding a 
heaven for European Jews, , and they recognize that 
Palestine is first dhoice next to immigrant-ifoy America. 
Persons who were anti-Zionists a few years ago not un- 
commonly class themselves as non-Zionists, or even as 
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Zionists, today, Tlicy inay still object to political 
Zionism. They cannot deny the ncoe.sslly of a new home 
for homclc'ss, unhappy J(;ws. 

If tliis were a better world Jews would not Iwve to 
oo to Palestine and fewer would want to go. Tiicy could 
live in Germany, Poland, Rumania, and other countriw. 
But the ruling emotion of European Jews is to leave the 
scene ofi Hitler’s auli-Jewish honw. With nationalism 
rampant in the postwar world anti-Semitism is not likely 
to abate. It was easier to defeat Hiller with arms than 
to defeat the virus witli which Hitler infected a continent, 
indeed more than a continent. 

The broadci’ acceptance of Zionism by Jews and 
non-Jews is a criticisnt of the postwar world and of the 
peace. 

When one thinks of the contributions which Jews 
have made to sciaice, art, learning, industry, and govern- 
ment in all coimtrics it is strange that most countries 
keep them out. Is it that countries built on competition 
dislike competition? Hitler perhaps lost the war because 
he expelled or tortured or shot German Jewish scientists. 
The British and Ameiican governments had the wisdom 
to admit them and use them in defense plants and 
laboratories. In peace, however, we worry about the 
unemployment that may result from the increases in 
the population of the country. When Americans bad 
faith in the future growth of .^onerica the door was wide 
open. The United States, land of endless possibilities, 
is still very under-developed. 

The Arabs too combat Jewish immigration. Dming 
my sojourn in Jerusalem, I had a daily talk and walk 
with Dr. Judah L. Magnes, Chancellor of the Hebrew 
University on Mt. Scopus, A former rabbi of New York, 
he has lived in Palestine for over two decades. Through 
him, I met leading Arab politicians. 

Dr. Magnes is a Gaudhi-esque Jew. Profoundly 
religious and socially-conscious, his constant companions 
are God and the common man. He has stubboipicss 
with mellowness ; the combination reflects hia cpnyiction 
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that he is right. Most Zionists -think he is wrong. In 
fact, some Jews in Palestine loathe him, for he would 
compromise with the Arabs and try to convert them to 
an acceptance of limited Jewish immigration. 

Magnes is probably die one prominent Jew in Pales- 
tine who is in touch with Arabs. The Jews and Arabs live 
in two separate worlds. The hatred and tension between 
them is great. From 19^6 to 1939, and interrupted only 
by the outbreak of the second world war, a condition of 
civil war existed in Palestine ; Arabs besieged and am- 
bushed Jews, and many dead and wounded were num- 
bered on both sides. Magnes seeks to remedy the situa- 
tion by contact and concession. His opponents say they 
must first establish a Jewish majority in the country and 
then they will talk to the Arabs. Concessions, they argue, 
would be regarded as confessions of weakness and would 
lead nowhere. 

In Dr, Magnes’ company, I spoke with Auni 
Abdul-Hadi, who became me outstanding Arab notable 
of Palestine when Haj Amin el Husseini, the Mufti of 
Jerusalem, fled from the British and went to see Hitler. 
I also met Dr. Khalidi and other leading Arabs. Subse- 
quently, I talked again with all of them m an Arab home. 

Inese Arab politicians admitted that Arabs in Pales- 
tinian villages were waiting to welcome Rommel. They 
argued that the Jews had not enriched Palestine but only 
enriched themselves in Palestine. Above all, they were 
adamant in their opposition to Jewish immigration, to 
the sale of land to -Jews, and to a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine. They declared that they would object less to Jewish 
immigration if the Zionists were not out to create a 
Jewish majority with a view to political control of the 
little country. 

. This Arab opposition is stubborn. Palestinian Arabs 
have obviously benefited by Jewish enteiprise. One look 
at aft Arab village which abuts on a Jewish colony shows 
how the Arabs have copied Jewish methods and gained 
thereby. Arabs have ^ovra rich by selling land to Jews at 
putrageously speculative prices. Arab hviug stand^ds, 
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health and culture have improved by the proximity of 
Jews. Left to themselves, the Arabs, though irritated 
by the introduction of Jews into Palestine, might soon 
reconcile themselves. The intransigent opposition of 
Arabs to Zionism comes from outside of Palestine. 

The Arabs of the Middle East have been overtaken 
by nationalism. Imperialism always begets nationalism. 
Zionism, tied to the apronstrings of British irimerialism, 
accelerated the process among the Arabs. The Arab 
leaders of Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Transjordania, Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, Palestine, perhaps also of the North 
African Arab lands, dream of unity, of an Arab League 
whidi will become a power in world aflau’s. But altliough 
the Arabs belong to the same racial stock and although 
most of them are Moslems (some Arabs are Christians), 
they have never been united. Many circumstances 
divide them. They seek some strong cement to bind 
them together. They have found it in Zionism. Hiller 
fanned the flame of German nationalism by throwing 
Jews on the fire ; the Arabs hope to build an Arab empire 
on the ruins of Jewish hope. 

The British authorities in the Middle East frequently 
make policy and then seek approval in Downing Street. 
Or several branches of the British government pursue 
contradictory policies. In Palestine, for instance, one office 
has been known to connive at or assist the arming of 
Arabs while another manifests a pro-Jewish tendency. 

Generally speaking, however, the British government 
seems to have courted the j^bs and fa^tated the 
formation of an Arab League. This may have been due to 
a feeling that the trend was too strong to be stopped, or 
to a conviction that if Britain did not support it the 
Russians or the United States or France might. More- 
over, the Arabs threaten violence. The British 
shrink, England also considers India’s ninety-two million 
Moslems. 

Sensing the vacillating if not sympathetic viewpomt 
of the British and instated by Arabs outside 
Palestine, the AralM of the Holy Land assume a 
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fiercely anti-Zionist position. Civil war is always just 
beneath tlie surface in Palestine and often on the surface. 
The Jews are brave fighters and have won many pitched 
battles and sieges in Juder and Galilee. I myself partici- 
pated in the defense of Jewish block-houses at Tel Hai 
and Kfar Gilcadi in Upper Galilee where, stajiding guard 
at iiiglit, we could hear the Jordan mshing down from its 
source in the territory of the tribe of Dan. That was in 
1919. Tire troubles have multiplied since tlien ; so have 
the armaments ; so has Jewish terrorism. 

The Jews I talked to in 1942 had had no solution 
except to insist on the implementation of Britain’s 
numerous pledges. Meanwhile, they would literally dig 
in and hold their ground. In the 1920’s there was still 
time to close the chasm between Jews and Arabs by form- 
ing trade lurions and merchant associations together and 
by facing imperialism together. But, as Moshe Shertok, 
a Laborite and official of the Jewish agency, sard to me in 
Jerusalem in 1934: “We are nationalists first and 
Socialists after that.” The Jews were militant Jewish 
nationalists and the Arabs were militant Arab nation- 
alists and no Magnes could bridge the gulf. Now it Is 
very late. 

My ten quiet days in Palestine were very disquiet- 
ing. 

It may very well be that there is no solution of the 
Palestine problem by mearrs of the usual procedures of 
national statehood based on a racial majority, Palestine 
must aspire to firiendly inter-racial, inter-national and 
mter-religious co-existence of Jew, Moslem, and Chris- 
tian. It is a difficult goal to attain. It is an idyll 
that has so far eluded less disturbed and more prosperous 
countries. 

At least Palestine was saved from invasion in 1942, 
When I arrived in Cairo firom Palestine in July, 1942, 
the city was tense. General Rommel’s dark shadow 
could be seen clearly across the yellow Egyptian sands, 
llie entire Allied world was aroused, fijr victory hung 
in the balance, The Brifigh, aided by Poles, were bat- 
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lling valiantly, but needed help. “In the summer of 1942, 
when in a single battlefield Marshal Rommel had des- 
troyed a large proportion of Great Britain’s tanks in 
Libya, Gcnem Marshall (U.S. Clxief of Staff ) unhesitat- 
ingly stripped om’ training forces of medium tanks and 
shipped them to Egypt as the only means of meeting the 
crisis. 

“One of our armored divisions was at tlxat time in a 
port of embarkation, ready to sail for fiurther training in 
North Ireland. That division, too, was divested of its 
aj’mor and its shipment delayed until the tanks could be 
replaced. But me important thhig was that Rommel 
had been stopped. The dangerous crisis Vt^as met. We 
know now tliat Marshall’s estimate of this situation was 
correct. Hitler intended to break through Egypt to llie 
Near East. Had he succeeded, the entire course of die 
war would have been changed.” 

Thus spoke Secretary of War Stimson in liis farewell 
statement on September 19, 1945, 

A narrow strip of sandy land between El Alamein 
and Suez was denied to Rommel. As a result Palestine 
was saved and Hitler was prevented from moving towards 
a junction with the Japanese in India. If that had 
happened the Axis might have won a stalemate or pro- 
longed the war for several years. 

I was in Cairo the day Rommel smashed the British 
tanks. At the press conference that evening every face 
looked black. “Hus is it,” an English journalist said. 
But Marshall beat Rommel to it. 

I arrived in New York by Glippei’ on August 5. 
The battle for Egypt stiU raged. India was seethi^. 
Gandhi and Nehru were about to prodaun a nation-wide 
civil d^bcdicnce movement. They did so on August 8. 
The Britidi promptly arrested them. On August 5, 
therefore, all eyes were on India. A large group of 
reporters met me at LaGuardia field for my views on the 
Indian crisis. T/w fork Times next momiog printed 
a three-column photograph of me “At Home with 
Gandhi” together with three-fourths of a column of text. 
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The JVeuf York Herald Tribune devoted the same amount of 
space to my comments. The photogi’aph and part of my 
statement were reprinted diroughout the United States. 
Iff had not Ifivolously stopped in Palestine and arrived 
home ten days earlier, before Indian events wej’e in focus, 
tire papers would have announced tlie arrival of the 
clipper and said : “Among those on board was Louis 
Fischer.” 



Part Two 


Journey through War to Peace 




/j. Roosevelt, Gandhi, and Chiang Kai-shek 

A LARMED by the situation iu India, Generalissimo 
Ghicing Kai-shek sent President Roosevelt a fifteen- 
hundred-word, secret, coded cable on July 25, 1942. 
Roosevelt received it on July 29 and replied on August 
8, in approximately three hundred and fifty words. 
Chiang came back on August 1 1 with a shorter message 
which Roosevelt answered the next day. 

These cables, which show how two heads of state 
correspond with one another, have never before been 
published nor was their existence known to more than 
a few high oificials of the American and Chinese govern- 
ments. 

Chiang began by saying that “the Indian situation 
has reached an extremely intense and critical stage. Its 
development in fact constitutes the most important factor 
in deteimining the outcome of the United Nations war, 
and especially the war in the East.” He wanted Roosevelt 
to act. “Your country,” he wrote, “is the leader in this 
war of right against might and Your Excellency’s views 
have always received seiious attention in Britain. Fur- 
thermore, for a long time the Indian people have been 
expecting the United States to come out and lake a 
stand on the side of Justice and Equality.” 

Chiang feared trouble in India. He knew t^t 
Gandhi and'Nehru intended to launch an India-wide 
passive resistance campaign. He accordingly told 
President Roosevelt that “the only way to make them 
reconsider their course of action is for the United 
Nations and especially the United States, which they 
admire, to come forth as a third party and to offer them 
sympathy and consolation. This will help them regain 

■iOI 
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their sense of proportion and strengthen their faith that 
there is justice in the world. Once the situation is cased 
it can be stabilized and the Indian people, grateful to 
the United Nations for what tliey have done, will willing- 
ly participate in the war'. Otherwise die Indian people, 
in despair, will have the same feeling towards oliier 
members of the United Nations as towards Britain and 
when this comes to pass it will be the world’s greatest 
tragedy in which Bntain is not die only loser.” 

“So far as Britain is concerned,” Chiang continued, 
“she is a great country and in recent years she has been 
pursuing an enlightened policy towards her colonial 
pofficssions. On die odicr hand, India is a weak country. 
With an unprecedented extensive war in progress, 
naturally tilings cannot be liandled in the ordinary 
manner.” 

Chiang Kai-shek warned Roosevelt that British 
efforts to cope with die crisis would be a two-edged 
sword. “Even if such measures should prove elFectivc in 
embing the non-violence movement,” he said, “the 
spiritual loss and blow to die United Nations will far 
exceed any reveisc in the field. Such a situadon will be 
particularly detrimental to Britain’s interests.” 

“The wisMt and most enlightened policy for Britain 
to pursue,” Chiang counseled, “would he to restore to 
India her complete freedom. ..The war aims of the 
United Nations,” he stated, “and our common interests 
make it impossible for me to remain silent. An ancient 
Chinese proverb says: ‘Good medicine, though bitter, 
cures one’s illness ; words of sincere advice, though un- 
pleas^t, guide one’s conduct,’ I sincerely hope that 
Britain will magnanimously and resolutely accept my 
words of disinterested advice however unpleasant they 
maybe. .” 

“I shall persist in my views,” Chiang concluded. 
“My only feeling is that the United Nations should lose 
no tunc in adopting a rarrect policy towards the Indian 
situation and in striving for its realization so that our 
entire war situation will not suficr a major setback. 1 
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ai’dently hope Your Excellency will favor me with your 
sound judgment.” 

Roosevelt’s reply began as follows: “1 have been 
giving, as you will of course realize, the utmost considera- 
tion and thought to your message rcgai’ding the Indian 
situation, . . ” The President fully shared Ghiang’s opinion 
“that for the sake of common victory, the Indian situa- 
tion should be stabilized and the participation of the 
Indian people should be secured in the joint effort.” 

But then came the but. “I know, however,” President 
Roosevelt cabled the Generalissimo, “that you will 
understand the difficxilty which is presented to me in 
your suggestion that this Government should advise 
both the British government and the people of India ‘to 
seek a reasonable and satisfactory solution.’ The British 
government believes,” said the President, that the Cripps 
proposals ah-cady offered India a fair adjustment. 
“Furthermore,” he continued, “the British govern- 
ment feels that suggestions coming at this moment 
from other members of the United Nations would imder- 
minc the authority of the only existing government in 
India and would tend to create the very crisis which it 
is your hope and my hope may yet be averted.” 

Therefore, concluded Mr. Roosevelt, “Under 
present circumstances, I feel that it would be wiser for 
you and for myself to refrain from takii^ action of the 
kind which you had in mind for the time being.” 

The day after the President’s coded cable left 
Washington, Gandhi, Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, the President of the Congress party, and thou- 
sands of their followers were arrested and imprisoned. 
Subsequently, Sir Maurice Gwyer, the British Lord Chief 
Justice of India, ruled in a published decision that the 
Indian nationalists had beeiijailed illegally under a 
statute tlmt had no validity. Thereupon, on September 
28, 1943, the Viceroy issued a new ordinance v^dating 
the arrests of August, 1942. 

The arrests aroused India-wide indignation, and 
civil disobedience campaign spread fast. Moreover, it 
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iraincdiatcly look violent forms. 

Two days after tlie arrests, Ghiang Kai-shek wired 
Roosevelt saying : “I feel certain you are concerned, as 
I am, at the news of the an-est of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Indian Congress, including Gandhi and 
Nehi-u.” Despite Roosevelt’s hesitation to intervene in 
the India situation, Chiang went on to repeat his request 
that Roosevelt do something. “At aU costs,” he stated, 
“the United Nations should demonstrate to the world by 
then- actions the sincerity of tlicu' professed principles of 
ensuring freedom and justice for men of all races. I 
earnestly appeal to you as the insphed author ol’tlae 
Atlantic Chai'ter to take (effective ?) measures which 
undoubtedly have already occurred to you to solve the 

? ressing problem now facing India and the world .... 

bur policy will serve as a guide,” Cliiang eoncludcd 
almost menacingly, “to all of us who liavc resisted for so 
long and so bitterly the brute force of tiic aggressors. 
Trusting you will favor me with an early reply . . 

Tbings notv moved fest. Roosevelt replied the 
day after Cliiang dispatclied his message from Gliung- 
king. 

“It is scarcely necessary,” Mr. Roosevelt stated, 
“to reiterate the deep interest of this Government, both 
under its long-standmg policy and especially under the 
provisions of the Atlantic Charter, in ind^endence for 
those who aspire to independence. This policy has been 
stated and reiterated over a long period and up to this 
hour by the official spokesmen of the American govern- 
ment. It has been put into practical application in such 
cases as that of the Philippines . . . 

“It is clear,” the President noted, ‘^tliat despite all 
efforts on your part and on my part, without becoming 
actual parties to the internal conhwersy existing be- 
tween the Britisli government and Mr. Gandhi spewing 
for himself and his followers, to aid in bringing about an 
amicable adjustment of tlm serious disagreement and 
controversy, it has thus far been impossible to do 
so 
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“Wc need India’s help in this,” Mr. Roosevelt 
told tlic Generalissimo, “and I wish Mr. Gandhi could 
see more elearly the need for this immediate help, and 
also that he understand tliat the worst thing tliat could 
happen to the people of India would be victory by the 
Axis powers. 

“I told the Pacific Council today, including Mr. 
Soong (Dr. T. V, Soong, China’s Foreign Minister), that 
I tihime your position and mine should be to make it clear 
to the British government and to Mr. Gandhi and his 
followers that we have not yet the moral right to force 
otrrselvcs upon the British or the Congress party but that 
we should make it clear to both sides that you and I 
stand in the position of fiiends who will gladly help if 
they are called by both sides.” 

President Roosevelt summed up as follows : “I 
think that you and I can b^t serve the people of India 
at this stage by making no open or public appeal or 
announcement but by letting the simple feet be known 
that we stand ready as friends to heed any appeal for 
help if that appeal comes fiom both sides.” 

/ Roosevelt knew in advance that the British govern- 
ment would never appeal to him or to anyone else for 
help. So the two sides would never appeal. Roosevelt, 
therefore, was rejecting Chiang Kai-sh^’s urgent call to 
mediate in India. Roosevelt was considering Britain’s 
sensibilities. He knew the Indian diflSculty would delay 
victory. But he conformed to the traditional niceties of 
diplomatic practice ; he would intervene only if asked 
to do so by both parties. In other words, he would not 
intervene. 

President Roosevelt was recognizing the private 
property right of imperialist powers to their coloni^. 
A fire raged in the colony. It might endanger others 
outside. But the owner of the colony refused to admit 
the fihemen, and the firemen politely retreated. 

When the imperial master is adamant, and United 
Nations remain aloof, what recourse other than force 
remains to colonies yearning for independence ? The 
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peoples of India and of Asia had xio knowledge of the 
Roosevelt-Chiang correspondenre in July- August, 1942. 
But they knew that no big power was icady to help 
the fi eedorn-wanting Asiatic races. That is tucked away 
in their memories. 

When politics is guided by the conveniences of 
the present it usually stores up trouble for the future. 
Failure to meet the issues of 1942 aggravated the 
problems’ of 1945 and 1946. 

Sunmer Welles, who iis Under-Secrctaiy of State in 
1942 knew Roosevelt’s views on the subject, revealed 
in the Mew Tork Herald Tribune of August 8, 1945, 
that “President Roosevelt believed that Indian self- 
goveimnent cottld greatly advance ordered progress in 
the Far East .... he was convhiced that only tlirough 
such a free solution, and the classic process of trial 
and eiTor, could the peoples of biclia eventually enjoy 
that form of self-government best adapted to their 
individual needs and prejudices.” 

Churchill demurred. “President Roosevelt’s friendly 
suggestions to that effect, made as they were during 
a most crucial period of the war, were not only unavailing 
but were even bitterly resented by the British Prime 
Minister,” writes Mr. Welles. 

It was not easy to change Churchill. Roosevelt 
tried several times to discuss India with Churchill, but 
he never got very far. He merely succeeded in arousing 
Churchill’s poorly-disguised anger. 

Prime Minister NeviUc Chamberlain was an ap- 
peaser chiefly because he was afraid that as a result of 
the social changes inevitable in a war, his England, 
the England of money, privilege, and caste, would die. 
But Churchill was sure that England could fight a 
war and win it and remain the old England. Churchill’s 
old England included India, and to ask him to give 
up India was tantamount to asking him to give up 
the thing for which he was flighting die war. 

But for the^ United States, the most powerful of 
the United Nations, to defer to Churchill and defer 
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action on India was like postponing the explosion of 
a delayed-action bomb without rendering it harmless. 
It meant that the whole grievous problem of postwar 
imperialism would be in the laps of the peacemakers 
when the wai' ended. Given the necessary mood in 
England, it would have been much easier to deal with this 
issue during the hostilities, when enlightened public 
opinion in America and other countries would have 
supported an effort to accelerate victory and simultane- 
ously rid the earth of the cancer of colonial domination. 

The contrary viewpoint was put succinctly by the 
cliief of a TJmted Stales legation in a handwritten 
letter dated September la, 1942. “I admit”, the 
Minister wrote me, “that I have a one-track mind 
that relegates everything to considerations of the present 
and those considerations rdate exclusively to how we 
can kill the greatest number of our enemies and destroy 
the greatest amount of their equipment in the shortest 
space of time, so I have no time to think of the 
past or of the future and no patience to hold the hands of 
those whose values may be constructive in the long 
run but for the moment seem to retard the war effort. 
Whether this limited view of mine applies to Gandhi 
and his works I wouldn’t know but I know wc can’t do 
everything so I like to fed that we concentrate only 
on what use of force will bring us victory the quickest 
and then we can use the few brains we have afterwards 
to mido the evil of the past and create the good of the 
futuie. Does this disgust you?” 

It did not disgust me ; it appalled me. For it 
was tlie philosophy of a big school of thought in 
Washington whose principal was Harry Hopkins and 
whose Une was fbnnulated by an observer as “First 
get that s.o.b. Hitler.” First win the war ; never mind 
about the peace. The horror is that the peace did 
not wait. By not making the peace we made it 
nevertheless. Others made it despite uS. 

Today’s troubles are due to our reluctance to 
grasp the nettle in wartime 'when our power and 
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influence were greatest. 

In an interview I had with Wendell Willkic on 
August 30, 1944, just one week before lie entered the 
hospital fioin whidi he was cairied to his grave, he 
said to me : “We started losing tlic peace in the 
spting of 1943. When I returned from my trip around the 
world ill 1942 I saw the President and urged him to 
fly to Moseow to sec Stahn. I told him that Stalin 
wouldn’t leave Russia but that he, the President of 
the United States, would lose no prestige by going 
all tlie way to Stalin. ‘We are sti-ong,’ 1 said to 
the President, ‘and tlie strong can afford to do such 
things.’ There was time tiien to change conditions 
before Russia became powerful and therefore cynical 
about the peace. The powcrfiil are often cynical.” 

WiUkie looked out of the window for a moment ; 
the busy New York harbor lay full in view. Then 
he turned to me again and continued where he had 
left off : “I even had Mike (Gardner) Cowles, who 
went with me on the trip and who was working for 
the Government, prepare a memorandum outlining the 
objectives of such a visit by the President to the 
Kremlin. I wanted a written memorandum because 
when I got back from England in 1941 I made a 
similar suggestion to the ftesident, that he go over 
to see Churchill and decide on the shape of the peace. 
At that time, something could sLiU have been done 
about India, Cliina, and many other areas. But 
now...” WiUkie stopped suddenly. The peace was 
being lost because carher opportunities had been muffed. 

It is wrong for a nation to use its power to 
aggrandize at the expense of others. It is good when a 
nation uses its power to foster a good peace based 
on freedom and me principles of decent human conduct. 

Since President Roosevelt, as Sumner Welles slates, 
“believed that Indian self-government could greatly 
advance ordered process in the Far East,” he should 
have insisted that the Indian problem be solved. If the 
litjuidatiou of the British Empne had been the first foun- 
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dation stone of peace it would have been easier to stem 
Russian imperialism and to inhibit trends toward 
American imperialism. 

Silting three feet from Mr. Churchill, his wrath 
was embarrassing. The wrath of the future will be 
greater. 

Churchill rebuffed Chiang Kai-shek as well as 
Roosevelt. The Generalissimo appealed directly to 
the British government to make a move in India. 
The Churchill government replied that if China con- 
tinued to interfere in Indian affairs the Sino-British 
treaty of alliance would be endangered. “If Amery 
(Leopold S. Amery, British Secretary of State for 
India) had said that to my envoy, and if mine were 
a nation of four hundred million instead of fifteen,*’ 
Manuel Quezon, President of the Philippines, said to 
me in the Shoreham Hotel in Washin^on, D. G., in 
September, 1943, “I would have replied : ‘All right, 
the alliance has lost aU value to me.’ And I would 
have negotiated with the Japs.” 

Quezon read eiloud to me the cables he had 
sent to Gandhi and Nehru on August 7 urging them 
not to do anything which might jeopardize the united 
Nations victory. Quezon had ^own those cables to 
President Roosevelt who approved. The cables were 
never delivered. On September 18, Quezon received 
a letter from Lord Halifax, British ambassador in 
Washington, informing him that Viceroy Linlithgow 
would not permit delivery. 

At a meeting of the Pacific Council, held in 
the White Hotise in September, 1942, Qjiezon brought 
up the question of India, and presented arguments 
fiir American mediation. President Roosevelt, who 
presided, said he knew very little about India but 
most Americans were in fevor of Indian independence 
and it would be desirable for the British and Indians 
to get together and negotiate. Lord Halifixx, who atten- 
ded, stated that order had to be reestablished first and 
die British would reestablish it. Quezon then turned, to 
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Dr. Sooug, tlie Chinese ambassador, and requested 
his opinion, Soong declared dial India was “a test 
of Anglo-Ameiican sincerity.” 

The British policy was to reestablish order and 
nothing else ; Halifax told me so on August 28. He 
said : “If I were tlie Viceroy of India, and I am 
glad I am not, I would certainly not negotiate now 
with Congress. Tlie millions in India,” he declared, 
“are ignorant, illiterate sheep and if you want to govern 
this mob you have to show them that you can govern.” 

It is because of this psychology that Churchill, 
and Halifax, rebuffed Roosevelt on India, and 
Roosevelt dropped the case. 

Mahatma Gandhi had given me a personal letter 
to give to President Roosevelt. The letter was im- 
portant and if the President liad acted on it much 
trouble might have been avoided in India. I want- 
ed to get it into the President’s hands as quickly 
as possible so I gave it to Generd Gruber, of the 
United States Armed Forces in India, who was flying 
sti’aight to Washington by special priority and who 
told me he would be seeing the President. The letter, 
dated Sevagram, July i, 1942, read as follows ; 

Dear Friend, 

I twice 'missed coming to your great country. I 
have the privilege of having numerous friends there 
both known and unknown to me. Many of my coun- 
trymen have received and arc stiU receivii^. higher 
education in America. I know too that several nave 
taken shelter there. I have profited greatly by tire 
writings of Thoreau and Emerson. I say this to tell 
you how much I am connected with your country, 
Of Great Britain I need say nothing beyond men- 
tioning that in spite of my intense dislike of British 
rule, I have numerous British friends in England whom I 
love as dearly as my own people. I had my legal 
education there. I have therefore nothing but gc^ 
wishes for your country and Great Britain, You wHI 
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therefore accept my word that my present proposal 
that the British should unreservedly and wimout 
reference to the wishes of the people of India imme- 
diately withdraw their rule, is prompted by the friend- 
liest intentions. I would ‘like to turn into good will 
the ill will which, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, exists in India towards Great Britain, and thus 
enable the millions of India to play their part in the 
present war. 

My personal position is clear. I hate all war. 
If, therefore, I could persuade my countrymen, they 
would make a most effective and decisive contribu- 
tion in favor of an honorable peace. But I know 
that all of us have not a living faith in non-violence. 
Under foreign rule, however, we can make no effec- 
tive contribution of any kind in this war, except as 
helots. 

The policy of the Indian National Congress, largely 
guided by me, has been one of non-embarrassment to 
Britain consistently with the honorable working of the 
Congress, admittedly the largest political organization of 
the longest standing in India. The British policy as expos- 
ed by the Gripps mission and rejected by almost aU parties 
has opened our eyes and lias driven me to the proposal I 
have made. I hold that the full acceptance of my pro- 
posal and that alone can put the Allied cause on an 
unassailable basis, I ventm’e to think tluit the AUied 
declaration that the Allies are fighting to make the world 
safe for the freedom of the individual and for democracy 
sotmds hollow so long as India, and for that matter 
Africa, are exploited by Great Britain, and America has 
the Negro problem in her own home. Butin order to 
avoid complications in my proposal I have confined my- 
self to India, If India becomes free the rest must follow, 
if it does not happen simultaneously. 

In order to make my proposal foolproof I have sug- 
gested that if the Allies think it necessary they may keep 
meir troops, at their own expense, in India, not for keep- 
ing internal order but for pmenting Japanese aggression 
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and defending China. So far as India is concerned, she 
must become free even as America and Great Britain are. 
TTie Allied troops will remain in India during the war 
under treaty with the free Indian government that may 
be formed by the people of India without any outside in- 
terference, direct or indirect. 

It is on behalf of tliis proposal that I write tliis to 
enlist your active sympathy. 

I hope that it will commend itself to you. 

Mr. Louis Fischer is carrying this letter to you. 

If there is any obscurity in my letter, you have but 
to send me word and I shall try to clear it. 

I hope finally that you will not resent this letter as 
an intrusion but take it as an approach from a friend and 
well-wisher of the Allies. 

I remain, 


Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) M. K. Gandhi. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

On arriving at Miami from India I telegraphed 
President RooseVelt asking whether I could come see him. 
Two days later, I received a telegium si^cd “M. M. 
McIntyre, Secretary to the President” which said that 
‘^due to extreme pressure here we have arranged for 
Secretary Hull to see you.” 

In a few days I received a letter from the President 
dated August ii, 1945. It read: 

Dear Mr. Fischer, 

I am trying to keep in very close touch with the 
situation. I get the latest news from several sources 
every day. 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed)) FranldinD. Roosevelt. 

I was Sony not to be able to see the President and I 
thought Ih^t if I had kept Gandhi’s letter instead of send- 
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ing it by General Gruber my chances would have been 
better. 

On August 12, a person close to Roosevelt invited 
me and said : “Franklin asked me to see you and to tell 
him what you said”. 

When I returned to New York from India, Mrs, 
Clare Boothe Luce telephoned and inquired whether I 
had talked to Wendell WiUkie. I said no, and she arran- 
ged the interview. I went to his office at 15, Broad 
Street. He did not get up when I entered and kept his 
feet on his desk. He said he was tired. I^lr. J. J. Singh, 
President of the India League of America, told me Willkie 
had received him in the same way. I liked it. I had an 
impression of sincerity. He was tired and gave one a 
sense of gray pallor although his hair was not gray at all. 

WiUkie said he shared my views on India. He 
thought he shotdd be on record about India for tliat 
future day when things would be different and when 
we would use our war aims as practical peace weapons. 
He said he had wished to go to India on his “One World” 
trip, and had expressed that wish to President Roosevelt 
but the President held that India was no place for an 
American to go to now and Willkie ought therefore res- 
trict his travm to the Near East, Russia, and China. 

An xmofficial adviser of the Prudent, whonj I used 
to visit at irregular intervals in Washington, sent word 
to me through a mutual friend after my return from 
India that he did not want me to call. 

It was American policy not to ruffle the British on 
India. This is convenient. It is often convenient to 
avoid an issue. But it can be costly. 

I kept an appointment with Secretary of State Cor- 
deUHuUat 12-150. m. on August 27, 1942. He asked 
me about India and then he made this comment: “The 
difficulty is that when the other parly is immovable we 
cannot interfere. It it just as if some foreign country 
tried to teU us how to implement the Monroe Doctrme”. 

I said if England were carrying part of the burdm 
of defending a I^tin American nation against aggressiop 
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as wc were in India and if that nation were regarded by 
a whole continent as the test of Allied sincerity, as India 
was, England would have a right to a voice in the matter. 

Ml. Hull declared he had always taken a favorable 
attitude towards independence movements and the recog- 
nition of new governments. He said: “For Christ’s sake, 
when I was a young fellow I raised a regiment to fight 
for Cuban independence. In 1933, against naany odds, 
I championed recognition for Soviet Russia. We have 
introduced the Good Neighbor policy in Latin America. 
I have favored equal rights for China .... But on the 
question of India^ while the President is missing no op- 
portunities, we cannot do much if tire Britisli are immov- 
able. The other fellow may dig in liis toes and say 
“Here I stand even if everything else goes to pieces.” 
He repeated this in several versions. 

At I a.40, Mr. Hull’s secretary came in and asked 
whether he would have his lunch now. Soon the secre- 
tary brought in a tray with a plate of cold_ roast beef, a 
salad, a glass of tomato juice, a glass of milk, a glass of 
water, and a cup of tea. When he had _ fiiushed these, 
Hull said: “Now I must leave. I am riving a lunch to- 
day for Prime Minister Fraser of New Zealand.” 

Nations fight a war against a common enemy. 
They pool their armies, their arms, their supplies. Their 
sons die on the battlefield together. But wnen it comes 
to making the peace they go their separate ways, they 
are immovable, and they let no one trespass on their sov- 
ereignty. Unless this stops, aU talk of international or- 
ganization for peace is pure poppycock. 

Britain is sovereim in India because she has the 
lower to be so. If the Indians had the power to drive the 
. Jritish out they would be sovereign. Russia took the 
; laltic states and eastern Poland and included tliem under 
! ler sovereignty because she was stronger and brooked no 
outside interference. This is might without law. 

In international politics, humanity is still in the 
Middle Ages stage when brigands ruled the highways 
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and exacted tribute from the weak. 

A world organization for peace is crippled when it 
is based on a map carved by strong-arm lawlessness and 
when it is dominated by die governments whicli per- 
petrated that lawlessness. 

How, while fighting Fascism, which is power with- 
out principle or law, did^ the United Nations make a 
peace that embodies unprincipled and lawless power? 
Where is America, where is the world, going? 

Must there be another war, an atomic war? 



14. The Search for Security 

I NTERNATIONAL politics is shaped by the relations 
between the strongest nation and the next to the 
strongest nation. Throughout tire Napoleonic era, 
Europe revolved around the axis of Anglo-French hostility. 
In the first four decades of the twentieth century, except 
for the years between 1919 and 1935 when Germany 
was weak, Anglo-Geitnan rivalry provided tlie key to 
Europe’s politics. Today, Russia is actually or potentially 
the strongest power and England the second strongest 
power in Europe, Anglo-Russian^ relations are con- 
sequently the pivot of European affairs. 

For several centuries, Europe with its ovei-seas 
empires possessed most of the power of the world. 
Europe’s foreign affairs were accordingly synonymous 
with world pohtics. 

Europe is no longer the chief powerhouse of the 
planet. Vast power centers liave grown up in tlie 
United States and in the Soviet Union, a large part of 
which lies outside of Europe. Therefore, world politics 
now reflects the relations between the strongest world 
power, America, and the next to the strongest world 
power, Russia, 

In Europe, Rmsian power faces British power. In 
the world, Russian power faces American power. This 
creates a conamunity of interest between the United 
States and Great Britain but does not preclude occasional 
difierences on important issues. 

The Big Three nations won a war together. Despite 
social, political, and economic divergences, they helped 
save one another, Russia and America are far apart 

5 ( 1 $ 
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geographically; they are not commercial rivals. Why 
the friction and tension? 

German power threatened England and, if England 
had succuinbedj it would have threatened the United 
States. Later, German power attacked Russia. This 
united the Big Three. 

German power is destroyed. Japanese power is 
ended. Italian power is gone. What could now unite 
the Big Three? 

Could not fear of another war unite them? A 
major war could only be fouglit by the three big powers. 
If they united, war would be impossible. 

This commonsense attitude collides with the 
essential character of nation states. It is in the nature 
of national power to vie with national power, They 
compete even when they coUaborale. They competed 
throughout the second world war. 

Peace depends on whether the nations can, by an 
effort of will, submerge their inherent competitiveness 
and thereby avoid destruction in the First Atomic War. 
The fate of humanity will be determined by the outcome 
of a race between the urge to suicide and the instinct of 
self-preservation. 

How can the competitiveness of nations be 

curbed? . . 

’ ,Some WottId eliminate -.competition by means of 
treaties and alliances amon^ the Big Three or Big Five 
and in addition, by an mtemational body like the 
United Nations. Under such arrangements, nations agree 
when they wish to agree, and at other times they are 
free to disagree and to clash. 

Since this is unsatisfactoiy, an increasing number 
of persons therefore maintain that nation-state competi- 
tion— and war— can be eliminated only as nations give 
up their sovereignty and submit to a higher, international 
government which will compel agreement 

The states of the United States do not think of 
going to war with one another, they cannot go to wdr ; 
the Federal govermnent would stop them. If there were 
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a Federal government of the world there would be 
no war’. 

The slates of the United States give up some of 
theii’ sovereignty to Washington, D. G., and receive a 
worthwhile return. They make some laws for them- 
selves and accept some laws made outside of themselves 
with their participation. That is the road to peace. 

We will get world government. The only question 
is whether we will get it by voluntary action in advance 
of a war or whether manJdnd will first wage an atomic 
wai' out of which will emerge one victorious power — 
it could only be the United States or Russia— that will 
impose itself as the world government. 

Man’s choice is world government by will power or 
world government by war power. 

The ancients had their city-states. In the age of 
ox-cart and the horse, the county was the unit of 
government. In the age of steam and electricity, the 
nation was an acceptable unit. In the age of airplane 
and atom, the world is the unit. 

Nevertheless, Ae war years abounded in proposals 
to divide the worlcl into old-fashioned orbits, spheres of 
influence, empires, and alliances all designed to 
perpetuate nationalism. 

In 1943 , an avalanche of alliance proposals 
descended on us. Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York and Clare Boothe Luce urged an Anglo-American 
alliance. Earl Browder, then leader of the American 
Communists, advocated an Anglo-Russian-American 
alliance. Walter Lippmann and others prescribed an 
^glo-Russian-Amencan-Ghincse alliance as the perfect 
instrument for the maintenance of peace after victory. 

“These suggestions are harmful,” I wrote in an 
article, “for alliances would not help the world or the 
United States to stay out of war.” But many laige- 
circulation magazines tend to foUow the vogue of the 
moment ; they hesitate to get ahead of the times. 
Today, alliances are recognized as symptoms of crumb- 
ling peace. In 1943 ®°^d i944» alliances were very much 
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in style, and obviously therefore an attack on alliances 
and a pica for internationalism Iiad to be kept from the 
broad public. My article was finally printed in the 
Spring, 1944, issue of the Virginia Quaiterly Review. 

I had no sooner studied the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals for a United Nations charter tlian I exposed 
their inadequacy in a Nation article in September, 
1944 ; I especially denounced the veto provision which 
enables any one of the five major powers to prevent the 
UN from acting against an aggressor even when it itself 
is the aggressor. Later, I published my objections to the 
Big Power veto in the San Francisco Charter, and 
suggested amendments. For this attitude I was criticized 
by Norman Cousins in an editorial vciThe Saturday Review 
of Literature and held up to contempt as a “perfectionist.” 
Subsequently, the atomic bomb fell on the world, and 
Norman Cousins wrote a long statement in The Saturday 
Review on the defects of the San Francisco Charter. 
Thereupon, I sent him the following letter : 

Dear Norman, 

Welcome to ihe “Perfectionists.” 

Cordially, 

Louis. 

He replied : 

Dear Louis, 

What are the dues ? 

Ckurdially, 

Norman. 

I replied: 

Dear Norman, 

The dues to the “Perfectionists” are one “premature” 
idea per month. 

Cordially, 

Louis. 

Thoughts that are three or six months “premature” 
are taboo to numerous American editors. They like to 
“keep abreast of events,” which means that they lag 
behind events and their readers are therefore oftai 
caught unprepared. EspeciaEy during the war, almost 
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the only places where one could tell the uncensorcd trutli 
about world problems was on the lecture platform and 
in books. Elsewhere, the public was usually fed what 
John Foster Dulles called “a war diet of soothing 
syrup.” 

At a small lunch in Charleston, West Virginia, in 
1944, I was asked my opinion about a New York 
columnist who writes on cverytliing. I said : “He 
doesn’t know much. He tickles the brain instead of feed- 
ing it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Fischer,” the questioner rejoined, “don’t 
say that. He makes me feel so good.” 

This was the purpose of much wartime writing and 
editing. People were making enormous sacrifices for 
victory and they preferred solace and the comfort of 
thinking diat aU was right with the world. Any somber 
color that corresponded to the facts was imwelcome. 
Millions of American stomachs accustomed to “soothing 
syrup” are still incapable of digesting more substantial 
and beneficial nourishment. 

Re-reading wartime American “literature"” on peace 
problems is a distressing experience. It teaches one that 
what “goes” in the public prints in any given period 
may have no relation to devebpments already shaping 
the course of world afiairs. This applies in particular, to 
the alliances in vogue in 1943 and 1944. 

I based my rejection of alliances on history and on 
lacts in the daily newspapers. “The anti-Axis ‘Big Four’,” 
I asserted in my Virginia Quarterly article, “are now taking 
portions from which to engage in post-war rivalries. 
That is the dark shape of the peace to come. It threatens 
to perpetuate the anarchy of the pre-1939 world . . , 

“Moreover, countries are fickle. In the first world 
war, Italy, ally of Kaiser German-y, betrayed Germany 
and sydtehed to our side. Japan was also on our side. 
In this war, Italy and Japan have been our enemies. 

“Russia and Japan fought a war in 1904-5. They 
were allies in war from 1914 to 1917. They fought a 
war between 1918 and 1922. They fought pitched battles 
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in 1938 and 1939. Today they maintain friendly relations, 
though the war partners of each are at war with one 
another. . . 

“Great Britain and France bled together as brothel’s 
on a score of battlefields while fighting Germany between 
1914 and 1918. Yet within a few years, British policy 
became more anti-French than anti-German. . , 

“Alliances have been weighed in the balance of 

C ower and found wanting. History shows that every 
alance-of-power has inspired a counterbalance-of-power 
and ultimately a clash. In 1918, France and Britain 
were victorious and Germany was in a state of collapse. 
But the rivalries of Europe plus the emergence of the 
airplane as a decisive weapon of war gave Nazi Germany 
her chance to fight. In like manner, some new technical 
device or chemical substance may again alter the 
balance of war-making power, and then fears or hopes 
or jealousies can spUt an invincible-looking alliance 
until it becomes so weak as to encourage a nation or 
group of nations to take the war-path.” 

“What is needed,” I wrote, “is not an alliance to 
guard over the status quo but an international body to 
cure the causes of war.” 

The portents of post-war friction among the Big 
Three were written on the pages of newspapers for all 
who can read ; but political illiterates fill the earth. The 
sound of war and the buzz of wishful “thought” drowned 
out the rumblings of coming troubles. Field Marshal 
Tan Christian Smuts, Prime Minister of South Africa, 
spoke up as early as November 25, 1943, in a statement 
in the House of Commons in Iiondcm which he himselF 
called “eiqilosive.” His remarks were off-the-record, 
but they were so important that they became the subject 
of much conversation, and distortion, and the entire 
address was accordingly publidied by the British govern- 
ment. 

Smuts declared that after the war the world would 
be dominated by a trinity. In that trinity, howev^. 
Great Britain will be “poor” and “crippl^ here in 
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Europe,” whereas Russia is the “colossus of Europe,” 
and America has “wealth and resources and potentialities 
of power beyond measure.” This inequahty troubled 
Smuts. “I should like to liave that trinity a trinity of 
equals,” he asserted; “I sliould like to see all tliree of 
them equal in power and influence in every respect. I 
should not like to see an unequal partnership.” 

Smuts’ desire for equality within the trinity is, 
literally, a desire for balance of power. But how can a 
nation which is weaker and unequal achieve ec^uality 
with the other two members of the trhiity? Obviously, 
either at the expense of the other two members of the 
trinity — which is difficult— or at the expense of small 
states and colonies. This is exactly what Smuts advocat- 
ed. In his speecli in London, Smuts outlined two 
courses : first, Great Britain, he said, must bind the Em- 
pire more closdy to herself: second, England must create 
“a great European state” comprising the small nations of 
western Europe. 

Smuts has here answered those innocents who argue 
that elephants and squirrels cannot make the peace : big 
powers and small powers cannot sit together to draft 
the peace treaty ; you have to leave it to the elephants, 
The difficulty is that not all elephants are equal. Smuts 
showed that one elephant, England, was afraid of being 
taken for a squirrel and ffierefore wanted to make sure 
that it would be as strong as tire other two elephants. 
Harmony among elephants is just as elusive as harmony 
between elephants and squirrels. Certainly, elephantine 
attempts to dominate die squirrels— in spheres of in- 
fluence— produce no love between the elephants and 
the squirrels and no harmony among the elephants. 

Britain’s spheres-of-influence policy was frankly 
enunciated by Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden in the 
House of Commons on September 28* 1944. “It will 
give us more authority with the other great powers,” he 
said, “if we speak for the Commonwealth and for our 
near neighbors in western Europe. That seems to me 
the right concept of the structure we should try to build, 
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and that is just the task on which we are now, in point 
of fact, engaged.” Eden’s motivation is revealing : “It 
will give us more authority with the other great powers” 
. , . .This is a recognition of the rivalry within the trinity. 

Rivalry flourished behind the word-facade of unity. 
But any attempt to penetrate back of the facade was 
condemned as “Red-baiting,” “Tory-baiting,” or plain 
“pessimism.” It is pessimism, but it was true. It was crea- 
tive pessimism. Problems are not solved by ignoring them. 
The suppression and distortion of facts are a common 
totalitanan practice which democracies adopt at their 
peril. 

In every lecture I delivered after December, 1943, 
when I received the full text of Marshal Smuts’ speech 
from the British imformation seivice m New York, I 
quoted him at length and pointed to the emerging 
Eastern bloc under Soviet influence and the plan of a 
Western bloc under British influence. 

I oppose alliances and spheres of influence because 
they are neither moral nor practical. They subjugate 
weak nations. They cannot prevent war. They arc 
pai’L of tlie feverish, hopeless quest for security. But 
there is no national security. There is only security- 
security for all or for no one. This was perfectly clear 
before Hiroshima Day (August 6, 1945). it is completely 
undeniable now. 

Russia does not need Poland nor the Balkans nor 
Port Arthur for security any more than the United States 
needs the Philippines or Okinawa or Saipan for security 
any more than England needs India or Singapore for 
security. 

American possession of Okinawa might imder some 
circumstances prevent certain types of attack by a 
resurgent, militaristic Japan if she ever is resurgent and 
militaristic. But ten years from now America may also 
be exposed to atomic attack from Argentina, Turkey, 
Spain, Russia, France, from anywhere. What security 
can the United States have against such assaults? The 
U. S, authorities might seize or lease bases near eyery 
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nation that could possibly strike at American soil. They 
would soon be holding territory all over the world and 
arousing resentment and hostility all over the world 
without, however, increasing American security. For in 
the air-atomic age an attack might come suddenly from 
any nook of the planet. To be safe in tire new atom-fission 
era the United States would have to control not only 
Pacific islands but all the nations of the earth. This 
would be tantamount to world domination by America 
for the sake of American security. World government 
by consent is preferable. 

Armies, navies, air forces, and bases may still have 
their uses in conquering a foreign country after it attacks 
or in conquering a foreign country which has not attack- 
ed. But no military arm, however powerful, could 
prevent an attack by radio-directed robot planes hurtling 
firom ihousamds of miles away with atomic charges in 
their warheads. 

Professor Henry DeWolf Smyth, Chairman of the 
Department of Physics at Princeton, who wrote the 
official history of the making of the atomic bomb, said 
on March 13, 1946 : “Scientists now estimate that one 
atomic bomb dropped on New York City will kill from 
three hundred thousand to one million persons within a 
few seconds.” 

professor J. Robert Oppenheimer, who directed the 
work at Los Alamos, New Mexico, where the first atomic 
bomb was experimentally detonated, told a Senate 
committee that forty million Americans might be killed 
in the atomic air raid. 

Brigadier General Thomas F. Farrell, who assembled 
the first bomb used at Los Alamos as well as the two 
dropped on Japan and who therefore knows how des- 
truebve even those crude, small bombs were, stated on 
October 19, 1945 : “Uncontrolled, the atomic bomb 
could be developed to a point where the entire population 
of the world could eventually be wiped out.” 

And fools talk of security. 

There is no safety in territory when winged bombs 
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and aiiplanes erase distance at supersonic speed. Where 
then is Russia’s security ? Where is America’s security ? 

The second world war resulted from the desire of 
some nations to keep themselves out of war instead of 
keeping the world out of war. The goal of each appeasing 
nation prior to 1941 was to stay out and guard its own 
peace and security as long as possible. That paved the 
way to war. Hitler, Hirohito, and MussoKni were en- 
couraged to believe that they could strike down their 
victims one by one. They almost succeeded. No one 
nation can, by taking measures, add to its individual 
security against atomic-air attack. It can only add to its 
power to retaliate after the attack. Nations that are 
strong militarily will enjoy a single advantage : in the 

S rocess of being destroy^ they will also destroy others, 
lut no one can win an atomic war. Who won the San 
Francisco earthquake ? 

Far from making war less Hkely, the atomic bomb, 
despite its deadliness, will make war more likely, Atomic 
armaments will serve as the greatest encouragement 
to aggressors. Hiller thought he could win by striking 
quickly with liis Panzers and planes ; in the same way, 
a new a^pressor, weaker than the country it hopes to 
defeat, will nevertheless plan on achieving success by 
accumulating a large supply of atomic projectiles and 
launching them unexpectedly in one crippling blow. 
.If there is ever an atomic war it will start with a super- 
Pearl Harbor aimed not mcarely at sinking half a navy 
but at killing half a nation. An atomic aggressor will 
gamble on so maiming his victim in the first assault as 
to prevent effective retaliation. The initiative will be 
a tremendous advantage in such a conflict, and, given 
sufficiently destructive bombs in a few years, it could be 
decisive. 

The atomic bombs which obliterated Japan’s cities 
were “firecrackers compared to what will be developed 
in ten or twenty years,” three University of Chicago 
atomic physicists said on November 6, 1945- Since 
the human imagination i^i limited anyway and fiirthcr 
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limited by survival optimism, we are probably under- 
estimating rather than overestimating atomic bombs. 

The atom bomb has introduced the age of total 
insecurity. Mankind’s choice today is universal inseevnity 
or imiversal peace. 

What would remain, then, of the national security 
of the United States or of Russia in 1956 or i960? The 
cordon sanitaire which Moscow is erecting in eastern and 
central Europe could not stop British or American robot 
plane attacks on the Soviet Union. Russia’s expansion 
in Europe and Asia will merely make other nations 
nervous and suroicious and thus increase Russia’s in- 
security. Similarly, tlie extension of American or British 
domination would irk Russia and intensify the general 
tension. 

If the big powers want security they had better keep 
hands off small nations and weak colonics. The relations 
between Russia and Ei^land and between Russia and 
America are determined less by their relations to one 
another than by their relations to the weak countries 
of the planet. 

Hitler did not attack Great Britain in 1939. He 
attacked Poland. That started the second world war. 
The major non-aggressors tolerated some acts of Na2d- 
Fascist aggression and facilitated others. Finally, the 
moment came when England said : Thus far and no 
fexther ; cross this line and there will be war. Hitler* 
crossed it into Poland. The result was the destruction of 
Germany. 

■pie most serious menace to peace is expansion by 
the big power until one of them reaches a line which 
the other considers its line of defense. 

At the end of 1945, Russia had effective control 
of half of Europe and Manchuria and northern Iran. 
Yet on February 7, 1946, Lazar Kaganovitch, a member 
of the supreme PoUtbureau in Moscow, declared ; “Our 
country continues to be within a capitalist encircle- 
ment. Therefore there is no place for complacen^. We 
papist not ” Russia acwrdingly demanded 'Hirlpsh 
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territory and tried to dominate the Iranian government 
in Teheran. Having annexed new territories the 
Bolsheviks must make those new territories secure by 
atmexing more territory, and then more territory to 
make that secure. Where does it end ? And is it not 
inevitable that such self-inseminating aggi'andizement 
alarm other nations who will take countermeasures ? 

In the modem age, the pursuit of national security 
leads to insectndty, and continued long enough, it leads 
to war. 

The more weak slates the big na dons swallow the 
closer the big nations come to one another. In the end, 
their spheres will touch one another with no buffers 
between. What reason is there to suppose that the rivalry 
which spurs them to establish their spheres of influence 
win cease when they face one another across the 
narrow barrier that separates their completed and con- 
solidated spheres ? None. 

The key to peace in the atomic age is Big Three 
respect for small countries zmd inc^endence for 
colonies. This would stop Big Three competi- 
tion by making unavailable the prizes and loot 
for which they now compete. Then we could outlaw the 
atomic bomb and have world government and peace. 
National sovereignty is important only as a means of 
suppressing somebody else’s national sovereignty. But 
if no nation’s soverei^ty can be interfered with, no 
nation will need soverei|fnty. The end of national sov- 
ereignty means intemation^ government. 

The State of New York cannot encroach on the 
sovereignty of Connecticut. That is why they do not 
object to membership in a union. The union government 
can, of course, encroach on the sovereignty of each state, 
and adjustments in this field proceed throughout decades. 
But no state ally longer tries to secede fiom the union on 
account of these adjnkments. 

Sovereignty m^es insecurity. 

Secretary of State Byrnes said at the J{ew YotJt Bkdd 
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Tribune Forum on October 31, 1945 : “Far fi’om opposing, 
we have sympathked with, for example, the effort of llie 
Soviet Union to draw into closer and more friendly associ- 
ation with her central and eastern European neighbors. 
We are fully aware of her special security interests in 
those countries.” This was the Secretary’s recognition of 
Russia’s sphere of influence in half of Europe. But it 
makes no sense. Against whom is Russia seeking securi- 
ty ? Against America and England. So the American 
Secretary of State urges Russia to achieve security against 
America. Is he thereby admitting the existence of an 
American threat to Russia ? Ora British threat ? Britain 
would not fight Russia without American assistance. Or 
a German threat ? Germany is no threat to Russia now 
and never will be if England and America want Russia to 
have security. Germany can only be restored by 
American and British help with a view to using her 
against Russia, and if Mr. Byrnes is so solicitous about 
Russian safety he will not restore Germany for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Byrnes’ words, therefore, carrried no conviction, 
and his speech, in fact, contained other passages about 
the maintenance of democracy in eastern Europe which 
reflected the well-known desire of the United States and 
Great Britain to loosen Russia’s hold on her sphere of in- 
fluence. Diplomats’ phrases often mean exactly the op- 
posite of what they appear to mean. A diplomat carries 
water on both shoulders and often arrives at his destina- 
tion with two empty buckets. 

How can an East European country be jftee when it 
is required to have a government friendly to Russia ? 
Suppose its citizens choose a government which Moscow 
considers unfiicndly ? Moscow presumably could veto the 
election and insist on another ^vemment. Suppose the 
country has a foreign minister whom Russia re^uds as 
unfriendly. He must, I assume, resign. Suppose the 
country enacts a laris’, or a law, which the Kremlin re- 
^rds as unfriendly ? It would have to be rescinded. What 
becomes of that country’s independence ? How can it be a 
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democracy^? Russia would be interfering in its affairs and 
dictating its life. Compulsory fiiendship is subjugation, 
^e idea of imposed fi-iendship is a fantastic modern 
invention to cloak imperialism. Persons who support this 
proposal are champions of the right of big bulues. 

Cordons sanitaires, spheres of influence, and empires, 
belong to the pre-atomic age. Security is a pre-atomic 
idea. Humamty, however, tvill pay billions of dollars and 
maybe millions of lives to pursue unattainable safety. It 
would be cheaper in money, and spare all the lives, if 
nations became states in a union. 

I know the problems this raises. But the alternative 
is the first atomic war which may wipe out five himdred 
million human beings. 

The central problem of world organization is the re- 
lationship between Russia and the rest of the world. 



/j. What Are Russians Motives ? 

F oreign policy reflects domestic policy aad domes- 
tic conditions. But for most persons the Soviet 
Union is an intellectually inaccessible area, “a riddle 
wrapped in mystery inside an enigma,” as Churcliill said 
in 1939. When it comes to interpreting Soviet foreign 
policy, therefore, the voice and pen commentators try to 
substitute “logic” for the facts they do not possess or do 
not want to face. “Russia,” they say, “is a big country ; 
she obviously does not want any more temtory.” They 
forget that Russia, big enough already, annexed Baltic, 
Finnish, Polish, and Balkan territory in 1939 and 194,0 ; 
Czechoslovak, German, and Japanese territory in 
1945 ; and demanded Turkish territory and MeditciTa- 
nean bases ii} 1945. “Russia,” they say, “is now concen- 
trating on post-war reconstruction and is not interested in 
foreign expansion.” They forget that foreign territories 
might be a lucrative source of materials and machines for 
Russian reconstruction. 

MoHoe Number One of Soviet foreign policy is Russian 
nationalism, Ukrainian nationalism, and Slavism. The 
Soviet Union used to be the land of internationalism. 
Bolshevism taught that what counted was the individual’s 
economic and sodal position, not the shape of his head 
nor the shade of his skin nor the place of his birth, none 
of which we choose in our pre-natal states. Soviet doc- 
trine emphasized that an Ukrainian workingman, for 
instance, was closer to an Italian workingman or a 
Chinese workii^man than to an Ukrainian capitalist. 
Such education was calculated to make the Ukrainian 
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■workingman an internationalist rather than an Ukrainian 
nationalist. I have much more in common with 
a Spanish anti-Fascist or an Indian social reformer 
than with an American pro-Fascist. 

When Russia’s domestic policy was internationalist 
her foreign policy was internationalist, and Litvinov 
pleaded for collective security. 

Race supremacy or national superiority had no place 
in Soviet ideology — until 1935. Then a new trend, Russian 
nationalism, appeared. I traced its development in my 
book, Men and Politics, which was published in 1941. 
Since then, the Soviet government, with characteristic 
pendulumism and cner^, has fostered not only Russian 
nationalism but also Usxainian nationalism as well as the 
concept of Slavism. This emphasis on blood ties conflicts 
■with me fundamental tenets of Communism, Socialism, 
and Bolshevism, and with earlier Leninist practice in the 
Soviet Union. It is a reactionary step. 

Stalin spoke a toast at a dinner in the Kremlin on 
May 24, 1945. “I drink first of all,” he said, “to the 
health the Russian people because it is the most out- 
standing nation of all the nations that constitute the Soviet 
Union, I raise a toast to the health of the Russian peo- 
ple because in this war it has earned general recogmtion 
as the leading power in the Soviet Union among all the 
nations of our country.” Mr. W. H. lAwrence, who ■was 
The New York Tims correspondent in Moscow, wrote in 
the Times recently that this statement was “a gesture that 
disturbed the Jews.” 

Such a toast would have been impossible tm or even 
eight years earlier. It would have been considered shock- 
ingly anti-Bolshevik to exalt one nation as the “leading” 
nation in the Soviet Union. AU nationalities were equal ; 
none led and none followed. When one leads the others 
are subordinate. 

“Russia” is a term of convenience. “Russia” is not 
Russia to the Soviet Union. Russians are only fifty-four 
per cent of the inhabitants of the Soviet Union, The 
remaining inhabitants belong to the Kalmucks, Buryats, 
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Turkomaus, Georgians, Armenians, Tartars, Ossetians, 
and scores of other nationalities— in fact, more tlian one 
hundred and twenty. Bolslicvism boasted that it did not 
differentiate between them. Race did not elevate. No 
nationality lias a position of special distinction. 

Now the Russian nation nas the leading position in 
the Soviet Union. 

“In attacking llie Soviet Union,” Foreign Minister 
Molotov said on November 6, 1945, “Hitlerite Germany 
aimed not only at seizing our territory. Hitlerism had 
declared its aim of the extermination of the Russian peo- 
ple and the Slavs in general.” If he had spoken under 
similar circumstances a decade earlier Molotov would 
have stated that the foreign enemy wished to crush the 
Bolshevik revolution and Socialism. In 1945, it was 
Hitler warring on Slavs and Russians. 

This is the major transformation of the Bolshevik 
revolution. It changes the whole nature of the Soviet 
regime. There is natural progression from Russian na- 
tionalism to Slavism to imperialism. 

In their former internationalism, the Bolsheviks 
were poles apart from the Nazis who put race above 
class, who, indeed, nursed the feeHng of race so as to 
create a nationalist frenzy which would end the war of 
classes. Nationalist fren^ then provided the fuel for 
Hitler’s eng^e of aggression. Hitlw began by objecting 
to the Vers^es amputations of German territory. Then 
he wanted Austrian and Czechoslovak territory which 
had not belonged to Germany but which, he claimed, 
was inhabited by Germans. From there he went on to 
conquer territory which was not inhabited by Germans. 

DYnamic nationalism needs food, ana the food of 
nationalism is territory. 

What impelled Stalin to cultivate Slavism and 
Russian and Ukrainian nationalism ? The Soviet 
regime had always fought Rufflian and Ukrainian 
nationalisms. Several bloody purgra of Ukrainian 
nationalists, some of them Communists, to which the 
Soviet press alluded in the twenties and thirties, testify to 
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the vigor euid persistence of nationalist sentiment among 
the twenty-eight miUion Soviet Ukiainians. Economic 
difficulties and the Ukrainian famine of 1932-33 were 
laid at the door of the Moscovites and seived to noiurish 
the sentiment. Unable to crush Ukrainian nationahsm, 
Stalin befriended it. He would lead the Ukrainian 
nation into a golden era. No longer would tliere be 
Ukrainians in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. He 
would unite them all under die Soviet flag. This alone 
can explain Stalin’s annexation of the Czechoslovak area 
of Carpatho-Russ or Carpatho-Ukraine inhabited, 
according to official Soviet somrees, by seven hundred 
and twenty-five thousand persons of whom sixty-five 
per cent are Ukrainians. It had never belonged to 
Tsarist Russia. Czechoslovakia certainly never liarbored 
any hostihty or aggressive intentions against Soviet 
Russia. Qpite the contrary. No nation could invade 
Russia across the Carpathian Mountains. Yet as e^ly 
as 1943, Moscow raised the Garpatho-Russ question. 
When I talked with President Benes of Czechoslovakia 
on May 17, 1943 during his stay in the Blair House in 
Washington, D. G., he told me he thought he had 
succeeded in dissuading the Soviets from taking the 
small, backward region in the Carpathians. He under- 
estimated Stalin. Russia annexed Carpatho-Ukraine on 
June 29, 1045. 

To the Ukrainians, Stalin gave pieces of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Rumania, and hoped thus to win 
their loyalty. To the Great Russians, he gave the Baltic 
states, a bit of Finland, and the vista of a mighty Russia. 
To ihc Azerbaijans in the Caucasus he would give 
the neighboring area of Azerbaijan in Iran. For the 
Armenians he would ask nearby Turkish jirovinces. 

Russian expansion is not hmited to re^onsin which 
Slavs predominate. But Soviet policy oirwts ^ecial 
attention to the Slav parts of Europe, When the Soviet 
Union waS" intemalionalist its slogan was “Workers of the 
World, Unite.” Nowit also seeks to unite the Slavs. 
During the second world warj several Slav congresses met 
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in Moscow attended by delegates from many foreign 
counti'ies. But no international proletarian congiess or 
workers’ congress or trade union congress took place in 
Moscow in aU the years of the war. The Slav congresses 
stressed the bond between Russia and the Slav countries 
of eastern Europe and thus foresliadowcd the formation 
of the Soviets’ Eastern bloc which has disturbed Russia’s 
relations with Great Britain, France, and the United 
States. But in the accomplishment of his purpose, Stalin 
never hesitates to irritate and if need be destroy, ally or 
enemy. 

The Soviet authorities were catering to nationalist 
tendencies that had survived the Revolution in some 
persons, reviving nationalist feelings that had lain 
dormant in others throughout the Revolution, and 
planting them in the minds and breasts of the new Soviet 

f eneration, now the bulk of the population of tlie Soviet 
Jnion, which had never known nationah'sra and which 
had been brought up in internationalism. 

Nationalist passion diverts attention fiom the 
non-gratification .of material needs. 

Durir^ successive Five-Year Plan periods, the 
Soviets bunt many new dtics and vast industrial 
enterprises whose output helped defeat the Nazis. An 
industrial base for further progress has been established 
in the shape of a machine tool industry, a gigantic 
electric power network, new iron and steel worlS, an 
aluminium industry, the improvement of transportation, 
the discovery and exploitation of fai’flun^ metal and 
mineral resources, and the training of many thousands 
of male and female technicians. Moreover, agriculture 
has been collectivized, and the collectives represent the 
first advance in the form of agrarian organization since 
the serfs of Europe became peasants. 

But all these tremendous historic changes have not 
yet yielded material dividends to the Soviet individual. 
The standard of living of the masses continues to be 
low even by E^t European standards. The return to the 
Soviet citizen is not commensurate with bi®. (»xertion. 
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The discrepancy between the value of his labor and his 
wages represents the cost of the new industries, the 
armaments, and the immense government ofRce-holding 
class. Somebody has to pay. The people pay. The people 
suffer. 

Yes, but the nation is benefiting, Soviet propaganda 
argued. It sought to cultivate pride in the nation. Pride 
in the BolshevSc revolution and the Soviet system were 
apparently not regarded by the Kremlin as sufficient 
incentive or as having sufficient emotional appeal ^ to 
compensate for numerous daily privations. AKuming 
that revolutionary ardor had cooled, a new incentive 
was offered : nationalism. Once offered it had to be fed. 
This is the first impulse behind Soviet expansion. 

With the war won, Moscow now faces the un- 
precedented task of restoring the countiy’s economy and 
rebuilding its ruins. At its deepest penetration into 
Russia, the German Army held territory three times 
the area of Germany. This was the ripest and most 
highly-developed part of the Soviet Union. What was 
not pulverized as million-headed German and Soviet 
armies moved to and fro in the course of the fighting, 
the Nazis destroyed deliberately. It is a heart-breaking 
job to rebuild that which was built so recently at such 
expense. Again the l^viet citizen is called upon to pay 
in reduced food, clothing, and shelter, and in increased, 
intensified work. 

Outsiders have little appreciation of the strain under 
which Russia has lived since igi6. There have been 
few normal months, and for some, few normal minutes 
in those many years. Life for all but a select minority 
has been full of incessant pressure and uninterrupted 
sacrifice, full of short rations and long queues. Now, 
after that weary era, and after the blood-letting war, the 
Soviet peoples must lake up the burden once more and 
put the country’s economy back on its feet. Naturallyj 
the Soviet government wishes to shorten the period 
of reconstruction and cut its price to the Soviet popula- 
tion. How ? By dovetailing me economy of central and 
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eastern Europe and of Manchuria with tlie economy of 
Russia so that I heir industrial, law material, and hmnan 
resources serve Russian needs. Hence Moscow’s efforts 
to obtain control of Austrian and Rumanian oil, of 
Hungarian industries and agriculture, of Czechoslovak 
factories, of Yugoslav mines, and, in general, of the 
economic life of the one hundred and fifty million 
people who inhabit the Soviet sphere of influence in 
Europe. This is Motive Number Two of Soviet foreign 
policy. 

Motive Number Three is opportunity. Nations act 
because they can oftener than because they must. The 
defeat of Germany and Italy and the weakness of France 
liave created a vast power vacuum in Asia, notably in 
China. Now international polidcs, like nature, abhors 
a vacuum. So each of the Big Three either wishes to 
occupy as much of the vacuum as possible, or, at least, 
to prevent the other two from occupying tlie vacuum. 
This is the source of the friction ^ among the Big Three. 
Admonitions will not eliminate it. A prize riclicr than 
any that has tempted nations for decades lies waiting in 
the arena of international affairs. Small wonder the 
competition is great. 

The disappearance of the three vanquished great 
powers opens up unusual possibilities of expansion for 
the three victonous great powers. The exhaustion and 
helplessness of the weak states increases the suction to- 
wa^ aggrandizement and domination. 

Onginally, the Russians and their foreign champions, 
113 wen as a considerable number of Americans and 
Englishmen who believed in a balance-of-power peace, 
hoped that the spoils of the second world war would 
be distributed amicably among the Big Three with each 
holding an undisputed sphere of influence. This loot- 
diaring, they hop^, would then become the foundation 
of a post-war settlement which the Big Three would be 
interested in sustainu^. 

Events took a different turn. Stalin looked out into 
Europe and saw nobody who could stop him. So he 
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gathered up an armful of small countries. Now Britain, 
France, and America feel that Russia has seized the 
lion’s share of tlte European vacuum and filled it witli 
her puppets. Similarly, Russia seems to feel that America 
has seized too much of the Asiatic vacuum. Nevertheless, 
America wonders about Ru^ian designs in China and 
in the Pacific land and sea areas. It is difficult to 
maintain an equilibrium in a vacuum. Since balanced 
power is impossible each nation strives for maximum 
power. 

The Big Three, to be sure, will continue their efforts 
to adjust and accommodate their rivalries. They do not 
want war. They wiU bargain and compromise. This is 
a precarious base for world peace. 

England, the weakest of the Big Three, is trying to 
hold her own. She is under Russian attack. America 
and Russia are competing for positions in Asia. 

Opportunity knocked at the Kremlin gate, the 
opportunity to extend Russia’s power. The temptation 
was too great to resist. 

Russia is acting no worse than other nations 
have in the past ; no worse, and no better. Lenin, the 
internationalist, gave Poland more territory in 1921 than 
the Poles had asked. He willingly recogmzed die inde- 
pendence of Finland and the three Baltic states. He gave 
Afghanistan some bits of land. He relinquished Russian 
rights and properties in China. He returned to Iran oil 
and other concessions extorted from her by the Tsars. He 
befriended Turkey. He had no interest in promoting 
Pdn-Slavism. He was making a revolution, not building 
an empire. But Lenin is a shrinking mummy and a re- 
ceding memory in Russia, 

To measure one must have a fixed standard of mea- 
surement. Linear, area, weight, and temperature 
standards are fixed by scientists. Each person fixes his 
own ethical, moral, and political standard. He docs so 
according to his religious or philosophical inclinations. His 
fixed point ofvirtue may be God or a set of principles, 
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But if liis fixed point of virtue is a man or a government 
his measurements, in other words his judgments of events 
and ideas, will be distorted, for men and governments 
always deviate Irom their imderlying principles and philo- 
sophies. No political instrument, no human being, is 
immutable or infallible. Now when a Communist says, 
the Soviet government is always right, or, Stalin is always 
right, and measures everything and everybody according- 
ly, he cannot see or think straight, he cannot measure ; no 
country, or government, or leader but makes serious 
blunders. The proof is writ large in each morning’s 
newspaper. 

When Argentina was admitted into the United 
Nations in 1945, the Soviet government and its supporters 
abroad denoimced the move; there must be no relations 
with Fascist regimes, they argued. But when the Soviet 
government recognized die Peron dictatorship in June, 
1946, and entered into diplomatic and trade relations 
wiA it no Communists denounced the Kremlin. They 
lack a fixed standard of measurement. This is opportu- 
nism. This means that what the Soviet government does 
is good even though it be a pact with Hitler, or a pact 
with Peron, or militarism, or terror. With such a 
standard of measurement, judgments are likely to be 
worthless. 



i6. What Has Happened to the Revolution? 


A REVOLUTION rejects yesterday and, unmindful of 
the costs today, rushes on towards tomorrow. Revo- 


lution is a new beginning. Repudiation of the past is the 
essence of revolution. The Bolshevik revolution was an 


attack on the black heritage of Tsarism. That was its 
justification, its inspiration, its function. 

The Bolshevik revolution has been a struggle between 
Karl Marx and Peter the Great,, between the Communist 
future and Russia’s past. The new met resistance from 
the old. At times, Marx prevailed. Now Peter is the 
victor and Marx his prisoner. On the crucial question, 
Peter and Marx agreed : both stood for dictatorship. In 
recent years both have been growing together into one 
Janus-like creature with two imlike faces. Some look and 
see Marx. Others look and see Peter. This confuses. 


Soviet Russia is neither pure Marx nor pure Peter. 
The combination of both has produced something com- 
pletely different and unprecedented yet clearly demed. 

Unfortimately, world public opinion has usually 
lagged years, on occasions as many as ten years, behind 
events in the Soviet Union. About 1929, foreign corres- 
pondents in Moscow, among them myself, began rqxjrt- 
mg that Russia was building industries and becoming 
strong. That was pooh-poohed as propaganda. Propa- 
ganda is sometimes a truth told too early before you are 
ready for it, When the correspondents wrote, ten years 
too early, that Russia was growing strong it was called 
propaganda. When former Ambassador Joseph E. Davies, 
m His Mission to MoscoWf wrote it ten years too late he 
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became a best seller. 

Now, too, most persons lag eight or ten years behind 
tremendous events inside the Soviet Union which alter the 
very nature of the regime. 

Governments, leaders, and parties often change. 
Napoleon started his career as a revolutionary military 
hero. He became an emperor. Mussolini was a Socialist, 
a left-wing Socialist. Later, he turned nationalist and, 
by so doing, took a long step towards becoming a Fas- 
cist. Pilots of the ships of state frequently toss their 
principle overboard to make room for other freight. They 
may continue, however, to pay lip service to the princi- 
ples. 

The truth about a country is not in its official apo- 
logies. Karl Marx once noted that whereas a house\^c 
puts no trust in the shopkeeper’s praise and examines the 
chicken herself, historians and journalists accept a govern- 
ment at its word. Marx’s advice to the Modem journa- 
list would have been to take government chickens with a 
grain of salt. 

Riissia’s leaders and most of her territory are inac- 
cessible to outsiders. Yet the impression of mastery is 
due not to ignorance but to unpredictability. It is not 
that we do not know what Russia is but rather that wc 
do not know what Russia will do. This is the 
source of the enigma. Every dictatorship is enigmatic 
because no public opinion checks the dictator and no free 
press exposes him. 

Russia is not a mystery. All tlie necessary facts for 
an honest interpretation can be found in Soviet publica- 
tions which are illuminating as much in what they do 
not say as in what they say and the way they say it. The 
Soviet government can also be judged by its numerous 
deeds. 

The basic fficts on Soviet Russia are available and 
easy to gra^. 

In Russia the Government owns ah capital. No 
Soviet citizen can buy or sell or own land. The 
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Governincnt owns all the land. No Soviet 
farmer owns a horse or an ox or a plow or a truck or a 
tractor. Those are means of production, or capital, and 
therefore belong to the State. The Soviet government 
owns and operates all the factories of the countries ; all 
raih’oads, all oilfields, mines, public utilities, newspapers, 
printing presses, wholesale and retail stores, all beauty 
parlors, barber shops, cafes and restaurants, ^ airplanes, 
all means of transportation : in a word, everything that 
earns wealth. 

An individual may own a watch, a suit of clothes or 
several suits of clothes, a library, a home, a su mm er 
bungalow, or even an automobile, although Russia is so 
poor that probably no more tlian two hundred persons 
own private cars. But let a person who owns an auto- 
mobile use it as a taxi : that is, use it to earn money, and 
it becomes capital, and it is illegal for an individual to 
own capital. A citizen may hold wealth or personal 
property for his or his family’s enjoyment. But he must 
not use it as capital. 

The Soviet state is the only capitalist in Russia. Russia 
is today more collectivized th^ ever and, superficial fly- 
by-wcekend foreign observers notwithstanding, no trend 
away from Government ownership of capital is discernible. 

Critics of private capitalism correctly ascribe many 
ills to it. But it does not follow that new ills may not be 
bom where private capitalism has died. 

One source of Soviet ills is its work incentives. T^e 
Bolsheviks tiy to invoke intangible incentives like service 
to tile nation and sacrifice for a cause, and these undoub- 
tedly play a role. They try to stimulate civilian effort 
by medals, publicity, and awards. But the chief incen- 
tives in Russia are three, and they are all practical : Pay, 
Privilege, and Power. 

The Soviet government always permitted varied com- 
pensation for varied quantities and qualities of labor. Great- 
er ability, more training, and spedm talents arc rewarded. 
In recent years, however, the discrepancy between high - 
est-p4id and lowest-paid has become very wide. A 
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completely pro-Soviet report of a C.I.O. dclcgaliou’s trip 
to Riissia in 1946, published in the American press on 
March 18, 1946, told of “workers’ monthly pay ranging 
from three hundred to tloi'ce tlioiisand rubles” in a typical 
factory. 

More and more, the einpliasis is on the money 
incentive. With insignificant exceptions, industrial workers 
and farmers are paid on a piecework basis. Plant mana- 
gers and mine directors are granted bonuses for every per 
cent of increase in the output of their State-owned enter- 
prises, During the war, a Soviet paratrooper got an extra 
month’s pay for every combat jump he made. The family 
of a high army officer receives a tremendous government 
allowance in case of his death. Thus, on February 27, 
1942, the family of Major General Levashev, and on 
March iQ, 1912, the family of Vice-Gommissar Kartushev 
— these are illustrations taken at random from the Soviet 
daily newspapers— were each gi-anted a lump sum of 
twenty thousand rubles {which compares with the five 
hundred rubles an average factory workingman earns 
per montli) and, in addition, a monthly pension of five 
hundred rubles for the wife and three hundred rubles for 
each child of the deceased. “Stalin Premiums” of from 
.one hundred thousand to two hundred thousand rubles 
were granted to a number of scientists, according to the 
of April 1 1, 1942, and premiums of from fifty 
thousand to one huntfied thousand rubles were given to 'a 
number of artists and autliors, according to the Pravda of 
the next day. 

Sharp mequalitics of monetary reward are sharpened 
still further by special emoluments such as good homes 
and apartments, summer villas, access to better hospitals, 
free travel on trains, and the use of limousines and cars 
which the State gives to privileged persons. In a country 
where comforts and luxuries are rare, great importance 
attaches to the possession of an apartment or the avail- 
ability of an automobile or the ability to get treatment 
in a good, uncrowded dispensary. 

The contrasts between rich and poor in Soviet Russia 
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are more glaring than in capitalist countries, Stalin earns 
a modest salary and probably never touches money. Yet 
anything material a man may desire is accessible to him. 
St^in lives at least as well as Roosevelt did. A Soviet 
workingman, on the other hand, has fur fewer worldly 
benefits than an American worker. 

The inequalities in Soviet living standards are not 
an accident. They are designed. In the middle of the 
nineteen- twenties, Soviet wi iters began ridiculing equality 
as a bourgeois prejudice and a democratic folly. Since 
then inequality of status and living conditions has been 
consciously cultivated by the Government. The purpose 
is not merely to increase industrial and agricultural 
output ; it is to form an elite, a privileged class. That 
class now exists in Soviet Russia. 

Stalin deliberately created Russia’s new aristocracy 
because of the country’s low living standard and the 
difficulties encountered in raising it. When everybody 
can be satisfied, a regime need not take special pains 
to satisfy a thin upper crust. But where the benefits avail- 
able are insufficient to give contentment to the mass 
people, a dictatorship must have a loyal dike. In Russia 
this dlile consists of the milita^ officers, the key men 
of the secret police, the industrial managers, a relatively 
small number of skilled, highly-paid workers, engineers, 
and scientists, a top layer of state and party offidab, and 
the artists and writers who supply the circuses and 
propaganda. Altogether this aristocracy might number 
four million persons plus their dependents. They live 
well even by European standards and infinitely better 
than the average Soviet citizea. 

A nation’s standard of living is a complicated com- 
bination of many fectors. Food, clothing, md shelter 
constitute the primary factor. A steady job is another, 
Soviet citizens who are physically fit, mentally normal, 
and politically conformist have the assurance that they 
win not be unemployed. This is a great boon. 

I used to think that Soviet fuU employment, which 
began about 1931, was the result Of SociaUsm and the 
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non-profit system. I am not so sure today. Republican 
Germany had full employment between TpH2 and 1924. 
Nazi Germany had full employment in the thiities. 
The United States, England, and Nazi Germany had 
full employment tliroughout most of the second world 
war. 

The full employment periods of Soviet Russia, 
Germany, and the belligei’cnt nations all had these 
things in common : increased production for export oi‘ 
for the expansion of heavy industry or for war, and 
scarcity of consumers’ goods. The result of both these 
circumstances was inflation. 

When the mark was stabilized in 1924, full employ- 
ment ended ; Germany began having some unemployed. 
Between 1924 and 1928, the ruble was stable ; Russia 
had unemployment ; the Government maintained im- 
employraent exchanges. In 1928, the first Five-Year 
Plan inaugurated an era of buoyant industrial building. 
The value of the ruble dropped, and by 1931, inflation 
was in full swing. Food and other consumers’ commodities 
grew very scarce. Full employment appeared. 

I am not suggesting that full employment is attain- 
able only in times of scarcity and inflation. But so far, 
full employment has everywhere coincided with these 
phenomena. 

Full employment comes inevitably when there is a 
market for everything that is made. Full employment 
is the Siamese twin of fuU distribution. Theoretically, 
there would always be full distribution under Socialism. 
But to date, distribution has been full— in Re4)ublican 
Germany, in Soviet Russia aflcr 1931, and in countries 
at war— only when there was not enough to go aroimd. 
The question is : Would distribution be full in a condition 
of plenty ? Soviet performance ^ves no answer. 
For at no time since the Revolution has the Soviet 
Union been blessed with plenty of food, clothing, and 
shelter. The Bolshevik revolution has lieen con- 
ducted in a condition of um’elieved scarcity of material 
things. 
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How is it then that the Russians fought so well 
during the war ? Does diat not prove that tliey were 
contented ? 

The British fought valiantly and resisted beautifully 
under Winston Clhurchill. Then tliey threw him out of 
office. The Soviet citizen no more fought for Stalin than 
the British did for Churchill or the Americans for 
Roosevelt. War is not a political election. The Indian 
Army did not cover itself with glory in battle because it 
loved British imperialism. 

Intricate philosophical, emotional, and practical sti- 
muli commingle to condition men to fight and die in wai’. 
Next to the International Brigade, in which I was the 
first American to enlist, the best troi^s in the Spanish 
civil war were Franco’s Moors. Soviet tank drivers 
helping the Loyalists used to tell me that when they 
came back to their garages they would find encrusted 
in the catcipillar treads of their machines the flesh of 
Moroccan soldiers who had refused to yield ground 
even in the face of overwhelming, \inaccustomed me- 
chanical power. Yet the Moors did not know what 
the war was about. This is an extreme case of divorce 
between valor and motive. The point is merely that 
bravery in combat does not necessarily warrant an as- 
sumption of the soldier’s approval of the war or of those 
who sent him to war. 

An army is usually as good as its officers, and 
the Red Army field officers were good. Moreover, 
the Russians have always fought well against an in- 
vader. They fought against Napoleon and stopped 
him. The Russian Army then, as now, was peasant 
in its bulk, and the Russian peasants of the second 
decade of the nineteenth century were serfi. Yet 
they let themselves be killed in the l^ions of 
a despotic Tsar. The Ruraians also fought well 
in the first world war ; although hopelessly under- 
equipped (often a man had to wait until 
his comrade fell before he could acquire 
a rifle), they held the Kaiser’s eastern fiont 
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army far from Moscow, Pctrograd, Lhc Volga and the 
Caucasus. 

The Red soldiers knew what foreign, occupation 
had meant in 1918, 1919, and 1920. Manyoftliem 
also saw the effects of brutal Nazi atrocities on per- 
sons, towns, and villages. The Soviet people did not 
wish to be ruled by a foreign conqueror. Many in- 
dividuals, officers in particulai’, had benefited from 
the Revolution. Enormotaly-expanded educational 
facilities, enormously-expanded employment facili- 
ties, a nationwide health service, pensions, annual 
vacations, and otlicr social amenities strengthened 
the loyalty of Soviet citizens towards the State. 
The absence of racial discrimination and die 
cultural freedom granted to national minori- 
ties likewise reinforced the individual’s attach- 
ment to his government. Despite oppression, strain, 
and sacrifice, the vast majority .supported their country 
in war. 

Some Red Army soldiers deserted and pre- 
ferred to stay abroad for the rest of their 
lives. Some Red Army commanders deserted and 
fought for the Nazis. There is no instance, as far 
as I know, of an American general, or British or 
German or French, or in fact any European gene- 
ral of hi^h army officer who was prepared to fight 
against his own country. But Major General Anthrei 
A. Vlassov, who distinguished himself in the defence 
of Moscow in 1941, received the Order of the Red 
Banner on January 2, 1942, was mentioned as an 
outstanding Soviet Geirerm by the Moscow Pravda 
of January 6, 1942, and was captured by or de- 
serted to the Nazis in 1942, did become a Hitler 
puppet and raised an army among Russian 
prisoners of war in Germany to fight the Red 
Army, Vlassov, and a few like him, how- 
ever, were the black exceptions ; on the whole, 
the Red Army battled loyally and well for 
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tlic homeland. Most civilians were likewise 
loyal. 

A dictatorship uses its secret police and otlrer 
weapons of terror to enforce obedience. Then it 
uses its monopoly of propaganda and education to 
win acquiescence. It often succeeds. Tlie mind of 
the little individual is helpless against the state even 
in a democracy where he has access to justice and 
can listen to the other side of the argument. In 
a dictatorship only a few stalwart souls can resist 
the official assaults on their independence of thought, 
indeed on tlieir very capacity to think. Democratic 
obsci’vers mislead themselves by drawing big con- 
clusions from the support which the citizens of a 
dictatorship give to their masters. Ihc dictators 
tihiemselves are never misled by this support. If they 
were they would scrap their GPUs and Gestapos, 
their concentration camps, their one-jjarty elections, 
their censorship of everything that is said, sung, 
painted, photographed, and written within the coim- 
try, their purges, their shrill, incessant official 
agitation which is aimed to capture or at least to 
pamiyze the mineb of the population, their Chinese 
Wall of secrecy separating people from leaders, and 
the elaborate precautions for their own personal 
safety. 

It is often said that the Soviet government is 
suspicious of foreigners. This is a partial truth. 
The real truth is that the _ Soviet government 
is suspicious of its own citizens, ' cvot of ^ ite 
highest officials. Why else would it prohibit 

foreign newspapers from entering the country ? 
In the twenties, German and British capitalist 
newspapers were sold in stores in Moscow and 
in many places throu^out the country. I 
gularly bought the Berlin Togeblattf a bourgeois 
daily, at railway stations in me Ukraine and 
the Caucasus. But this was stopped years 

ago. In ffie few special libraries wmch cany 
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foreign papers, only chosen persons can have 
access to them. No one can buy or bon’ow 
a book by Trotzky, or Bukharin or any- 
one who has ever taken issue with Stalin. Why 
are so few Soviet writers, scientists, and industrial- 
ists permitted to travel abroad except on official missions, 
and then with peculiar precautions ? Why docs the 
Soviet government proliibit emigration or, for that 
matter, immigration of refugees ? Why are only very 
few, select persons allowed to meet foreigners in Russia ? 
Is the Kremlin afraid foreigners will corrupt its subjects ? 
Has it so little trust in them ? Wliy wouldn’t il expect 
its subjects to convert the foreigners ? 

On June 6, 1945, Commander King-Hall, member 
of the British Parliament, asked his Government how 
many broadcasts a week are sent in the English language 
from Russia to Britain ; and how many in the Russian 
lainguage from Britain to Russia. Mr. Lloyd replied 
for the British Ministry of Information and stated in 
the House of Commons that : “There arc filly-three 
broadcasts a week in English from the Soviet Union. 
There are no BBC broadcasts in Russia to the Soviet 
Union.” 

The BBC broadcasts in all languages to all 
countries. It did not send to Russia because the Kremlin 
did not want Soviet citizens to hear the foreign radio. 
With the exception of high military and political leaders, 
individuals in Russia are not pennitted to have strong 
sets that can receive non-Soviet stations, and Soviet 
stations refuse to rcbroadcast the BBC. The British 
people can hear fifty-three Soviet broadcasts. Stalin does 
not trust Ills people to listen to any British broadcasts. 

The Russian dictatorship soft-pedals as much as 
possible all evidence that foreign governments are 
friendly to the Soviet Union. This is one reason why it 
never stressed American and British wartime Lend-Lease. 
For if foreign governments are friendly why not allow 
more contact with foreign cotmtries ? Why the strain, 
tension, and suspicion in Russia ? 
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A dictatorship is a nervous foim of government. It 
is nervous even though medcru governments are too 
powerful to be overthrown by people’s revolution in 
normal peacetime. A dictator has no fear of the people 
unless there is a rival set of leaders who wish to dethrone 
him. That is why Stalin’s chief obsession has been the 
problem of leadership. He rose to monolithic supremacy 
by getting rid of rivals, and he has continued through 
the yearn to purge possible or potential rivals who might 
displace or obstruct him. At the same time, he has 
sought to perfect devices for winning the adherence and 
devotion of his subordinates. 

In a country like Russia, where life has been very 
hard Ibr decades and is likely to remain so for years, a 
satisfied aristocracy of the managers, the military, the 
secret police, and servile intellectuals bound to the 
Government by favors received and promises of further 
benefits is a great comfort and asset to the never-confident 
supreme ruler. 

Nothing makes one so insensitive to popular 
hardships as a safe distance from them. Privileges and 
luxuries enjoyed by the Soviet upper caste seivc the 
double purpose of separating it fern the masses and 
attaching it to the social system. 

High living standards conduce to democracy ; low- 
living standards have, throughout the ages, conduced to 
oligarchy, aristocracy, and dictatorship. Latin America, 
Asia, and Europe are full of examples today. Russia is an 
example. 

How the new Russian aristocracy was born can be 
seen through the emergence of the mihtary caste. Every 
army must have officers and the Red Army always had 
its officers. The chasm between officers and men in 
the Red Army was narrow, narrower probably than in 
any armed force in the world—untii 1935. Then a 
far-reaching change began. 

A Red Array officer’s rank used to be indicated 
by his function ; he was battalion commander or 
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regimental commander, and so forth. But in September 
1935, Red Army officers were given tides ; lieutenant, 
captain, major, and colonel but, significantly, not general. 
Tin's seems innocent enough. The day diis innovation 
was announced I had a long argument about it with 
Sergei Tretiakov, Soviet audior of Roar China, Chinese 
Testameni, and other revolutionary books and a frequent 
contributor to Soviet publications. Tretiakov defended 
the change though he could not explain it. The official 
amiouncement was bald ; no reason was given. 
Obedient Soviet citizen however (even though he was 
later shot in the purge), Tretiakov automatically accepted 
what he did not understand. The best justification he 
could offer for officers’ tides was that all foreign armies 
had them. 

“But this was true from 1918 to date,” I replied 
as we walked up and down on the broad pavement of the 
Hotel Metropole in Moscow. “Why now ? Why 
suddenly imitate capitalist coimtiies ?” 

Officers’ tides, I submitted, and especially the 
dtle of colonel, had a special connotation in Russia. They 
comxoted Tsarism, the old monarchist Russia, and the 
power of the pre-Revolutionary officer to be the ordinary 
soldier’s lord and master. 

“That will never happen in the Red Army,” Tret- 
iakov stated emphatically. 

He did not realize how frr a small beginning can lead. 

On May 7, 19^, the Soviet authorities introduced 
the tides of general and admiral. Stalin is a master 
of dosage; he executes policy in instalments. In 1935, 
tides up to the rank of colonel. Then he allowed 
time for public distaste to dissipate. In 1940, tides 
for generals and admirals. 

On July 21, 1940, a decree provided for brilliant 
field uniforms for generals, with gold buttons, silver and 
gold braid, and shoulderstraps. 

On August 10, 1940, Navy Commissar Nikolai 
Kuznetsov, whom I had known well in 1936 in Spain 
as a simple, democratic, informal fellow, dwreed that 
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sailors must no longer address themselves to higher 
officers of the fleet but instead speak to their immediate 
lowranks superiors. The traditional comradely approach 
and equality of the Red Fleet disappeared. On duty ^d 
off parade a new stiffness separated officers from men. 

Democratic, voluntary discipline was now gone. 

On October 12, 1940, Defense Commissar 

Timoshenko issued a “New Disciplinary Statute of 
Red Army.” InLcrtatingly enough, this statute was 
not published by the Pravda or IzoesHa, Moscow’s leading 
dailies. But four days later, in the Pravda^ Lieutenant 
General Kurdiumov commented on it. “The statute,” 
he declared, “demands unquestioned obedience from 
subordinates to their commanders. The commander’s 
order is law to his subordinates ... No difficulties, 
hardships, or misfortunes can serve as a reason for 
not carrying out a commander’s order. Tire commander 
must not hesitate to adopt the sternest measures, and 
even the use of armed weapons, in dealing with 
malicious violations of discipline .... Moreover, in 
seeking to overcome such violations through the use of 
extreme measures, the commander carries no respon- 
sibility for the results.” Red Army commanders may 
enforce discipline by corporal punishment and even 
by the shooting of soldiers. 

“The commander has no right to be liberal,” 
General Kurdiumov continues in the Praoda of October 
16, 1940, “or to benevolently ignore violations of army 
rules .... A folse democracy in relation to subordinates 
has to be uprooted in the most energetic fashion.” 

Til is “folsc democracy” had mways been regarded 
as the true democracy ; the Bolsheviks and their foreign 
admirers, including myself, had for yeais boasted of 
it as one of the outstanding achievements of their 
revolution. So it was. But the Revolution succumbed 
to the Tsarist past 

On January 7, 1943, embroidered gold and silver 
epaulets were made part of Soviet officers’ uniforms. 
The Red Star^ Ral Army daily, said in that connection 
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“We, the legitimate heirs of Russian military gloiy, 
take from the ai’senal of our fathei’s uud graiidfathei-s 
eveiything best which enhanced martial spirit and 
strengthened discipline.” 

Stalin ridiculed “Russia’s military glory” in a 
speech in February, 1931. “The history of old Russia,” 
he recalled, “sliows that our country was uninterruptedly 
beaten for its backwardness. We were beaten by 
the Mongol Khans ; we were beaten by the Turkish 
beys; we were beaten by the Swedish feudatories; we 
were beaten by the Polidi and Lithuanian landlords ; 
we were beaten by tlie English and French capitalists ; 
we were beaten by tlie Japanese barons.” 

Twelve years later, however. Tsarist Russia’s defeats 
and helplessness became “glory.” History is a handmaiden 
in the hands of tlie dictator. 

On June 6, 1943, Gyrus L. Sulzberger r^orted 
from Moscow to The J^ew fork Times that : “(jfficers 
now are not supposed to cany parcels or baggage 
except in die vicinity of railroad stations. Ordinarily 
they are expected at most to carry a small, neat 
package in the left hand.” In Kipling’s India too, officers 
refi'aiired from demeaning themselves by bearing bundles. 

“Junior officers,” Sinzbergei’ continues, “are not per- 
mitted to sit down in public conveyances while senior 
officers are standing and must receive permission from 
their superiors to sit. . . . Finally, a regulation standai’d 
orderly system has been introduced for all officers 
from the rank of platoon commander upwai’d. It was 
officially explained mat Peter the Great liad first recogni- 
zed importance of orderlies whose main duty was cai'ing 
for oj0&cers’ personal aflairs, food, and clothing. . . 

Then this policy bears a first crop of ugly fi'uit : on 
July 24, 1943, a Government decree states that heroism on 
the fidd of battle will not be a primary quality jus- 
tifying promotion from the ranks. Promotions will hence- 
forth be given to graduates of special military schools. 

In T943, the Soviet government established 
schools, named after Count Suvorov, a Tsarist field 
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mai’shal who lived from 1729 to 1800, where boys 
would begin their life cai'eers as army leaders. They 
“have been organized,” wrote Ralph Pai'ker in Tlie New 
Tmk Times of November 7,1943, “on the model of the 
Tsarist cadet schools. . . .Tney will be attended principal- 
ly by children of officers killed during the war ” 

Children of officers killed, not children of soldiers killed. 


This is how a cast is perpetuated. On November 7, 1945, 
for the first time in Soviet history, these Suvorov boys, 
average age twelve, paraded with the army through 
the Red Sejuare. 

Maunce Hindus, having visited a Suvorov school near 
the town of Kalinin, reported to the HeraldTribme of May 


Navy daily, recently “advised future naval officers to take 
dancing lessons.. . .They would be the future represent- 
atives of the best stratum of the Soviet intelligentsia and 
therefore should know how to conduct themselves in 


society.” In what “society ?” 

“Soviet officers, as Red Star ^ wrote recently,’’ Parker 
proceeds, “find a good deal in the old traditions^ of 
Russian oflicers that is making clear to them the origin 
and development of Rusrian military strength. Under 
Peter. ... die Russians are now being reminded, grew up 
a comprehension of the officer’s ‘Jxue honor.’ Peter s 
influence in contemporary Russia is probably greater 
than that of any Russianof the past except Lenin.” 
So Gommxmist Russia is getting its compr^ension of 
“true honour” from Peter the Great who reigned from 
1694 to 1775 and killed hundreds of thousands of serfe 
in the construction of his cities and palaces. 

On September 16, 1945, Brooks Atkinson telegraphed 
The New York Times from Moscow that “Red Army dubs 
would be for the exclusive use of officers. AH members 
of the army previously had been entitled to use dub 
privileges.” These Red Army dubs, many of th^ 
M^utiffilly built and fumisbed, exist in numerous 
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Soviet cities and were fornicrly accessible to officers and 
men. But Red Army men, clad in shoddy uniforms, 
pooily shod, poorly fed, are the inferior ‘‘proletariat”. 
They no longer belong. 

Says Red Star : “The Parly and the Government are 
doing their best to continue improving the standard of 
living of generals and other officers.” 

In describing the hall where the Moscow partners in 
the American-Soviet chess match were taking part, Izoestia 
of June 2, 1945, wrote : “Among the spectators were 
many officers.” Privates were not mentioned. Ten ycais 
earlier this would have been inconceivable in a Soviet pub- 
lication. It would have been considci'ed anti-Bolshevik. It is. 

Major General John R. Deane, who was in Russia 
for two years during the war as Chief of the United 
Slates Military Mission, told a New York audience early 
in November 1945, shortly after his return from Moscow ; 
“The line of demarcation between officers and enlisted 
men, indeed the distinction between all ranks (in the Red 
Army), is probably more marked than in any other 
army in the world.” 

Soviet engineers. Party cliiefe, high Government 
officials, and factory directors likewise live far above the 
economic level of the ordinary citizen. In Life, John 
Hersey described a visit to Nikolai Puzirev, the manager of 
the Putilov steel plant in Leningrad. Puzirev lived in a 
four-room apartment, and that in a crowded city where 
many femilics of four were crowded into one room. He 
had a limousine for his personal use, a personal chauffcm', 
a private Douglas DG-g tran^ort plane, a yacht, a country 
house, two servants, ample supplies of food and alcohol, 
and the best reserved seats in the theater and opera. 

I lived for a week in the Putilov factory in 1932, 
and went back to it for r^ular summer visits until 1936 
so as to study changes that took |)lace there. I knew its 
directors, engineers, Party officials, and workers. The 
luxury life of Mr, Puzirev in 1944, during the terrible 
Russo-Nazi war, had no equal even in peacetime. 
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Capitalism fosters lavish living by the side of poverty. 
In Russia, the crass and growing inequality between 
upper and lower strata is all the more incongruous 
because those above are supposed to be the comrades aiad 
servants of tliose below. J^uality may be impossible or 
undesirable. But when a regime bom of Bolshevism 
encourages ever-sharper distinctions between rich and 
poor the Revolution woirld seem to be losing its essence. 

However^ the broad gap between top and bottom 
economic levels in the Soviet Uiuon ts as nothing 
compared with tlie gulf that divides the politically- 
omnipotent dictator from the politically-powerless in- 
dividual. In no country in the world is government autho- 
rity so concentrated as in Bolshevik Russia. 

A despotism may be benevolent. It may be for and 
of the people. Only a democracy is by the people. And 
Socialism has no meaning if it does not mean me active 
participation of the people in the direction of the State. 
Lenin said : “Every cook must be able to run the govern- 
ment.” Every cooi, every miner, every cab driver, every 
peasant did experience the elation of the Bolshevik revo- 
lution because he felt it was his Government and he would 
help manage it. The soviets, local committees or coimcils 
wim administrative functions, were conceived as the 
instruments of mass memberdiip in the State. It was the 
soviets, more than anything else, more than the elimina- 
tion of landlords, which created the widespread popular 
enthusiasm fijr the Revolution. By instinct the people 
knew that their greatest gain was not what the Govern- 
ment gave them but rather their control of the Govern- 
ment so it could not withdraw its gifts. 

In 1923 , 1 visited a small town near Moscow and 
spent some time at the home of an old bead judge. I 
a^ed his wife, who was not sympathetic to the !&)lsheviks, 
what difference the Revolution had made. 

“The people talk more,” she said contemptuously. 

This was the chief achievement. The people talked 
out their problems because they thought their views counted. 
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The Revolution’s original dlan was of course a compo- 
site emotion. Destruction of the past accounted for it. 
Hope made it stronger. Chiefly, I tliink, it came from a 
sensation of the individual’s integration witli the cominii- 
nity so that he lived through tlie community and was lift- 
ed above himself. 

Witliin a few years of 1917, however, tlie soviets fell 
under the complete domination of the Communists in 
tlicm, and tltese acted on instructions from provincial 
capitals and from Moscow. Today, the soviets arc die 
Kremlin’s rubber stamps and hai^e ceased to be a reality 
in the lives of the people. Elections to the soviets arc 
humdrum performances in which the Communist slate is 
never opposed. 

Bdfore long, the fate of the soviets overtook the 
Communist party. 

In the early years of the Revolution, there was wide 
freedom for Communists in the Communist party. At the 
of the Brest-Litovsk negotiations between Kaiser Germany 
and tlie new Bolshevik regime in the beginning of 1918, 
die Soviet government was very weak. Darters threatened 
from withm and the Reichswehi’ was poised to invade 
Russia. Nevertlieless, in that life-and-death crisis, a ^’oup 
of Communist leaders, among them Radek KoUontai, and 
Osinsky, began publishing a daily paper in Moscow called 
The Communist for the purpose of defeatiixg Lenin’s policy 
peace with imperial Germany. 

In subsequent years, Lenin engaged in fierce polemics 
with Bukhann and others at Communists conferences. But 
after flaying Bukharin ideologicafly he could put his arm 
around him aflectionately and call him Bukhashka. Lenin 
and Trotzky had quarreled often before the Revolution on 
matters of principle and theory. They worked in intimate 
collaboration after the Revolution. 

Lenin a^ued with the Communist opposition and 
defeated it in debate. He had the personal qualities 
which enabled him to work with men who did not share 
all his views, Stalin could not worst Trotzky or Zinoviev 
in controversy. But he could arrest them. 
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From 1917 to 1937, the chif task of the GPU was to 
liquidate enemies of the Revolution. In 1927, the GPU, 
under Stalin’s order, began something quite unprecedent- 
ed in Bolshevik history : it began to concentrate on liquida- 
ting Communists. When, in January, 1928, GPU agents 
carried Trotzky down the stairs from his Moscow apart- 
ment — he refused to walk — nobody had accused him of 
anything more than doctrinal and political differences 
with the Stalin-bossed Communist party. It was an 
unheard-of procedure for the organ of Government 
compulsion to intervene in a Party dispute. Since then it 
has been common practice. It raiakes discussions within 
the Communist party superfluous. The revolver of the 
GPU agent is the decisive ideological argument in Stalin’s 
Russia. 

Communist oppositionists like Trotzky, Kamenev, and 
Zinoviev were once permitted publicly to express their 
views. They could publish books and articles attacking 
Soviet leaders and policies. On the eve of Communist 
party congresses and conferences, the Moscow Pravda^ 
organ of the Party, printed a special “Discussion Page” 
where the dissidents could have their say. Now, no Party 
member dares proclaim himself an oppositionist and ask 
for the right to criticize the politics of the Government. 

The Communist party has several million members 
and could have more, for it is the Soviet bandwagon, but 
membership is restricted. The rank and file, however, 
are passive cogs in a big machine. Nor does Stalin like 
to report to the Party or consult it. From 1918 to 1925, 
despite war and turmoil, the Party convened in national 
congress once a year. Then Stalin became dictator. The 
Fifteenth Party Congress met in 1927 after a two-year 
interval. The Sixteenth met in 1930; the Seventeenth in 
1934; the E^hteenth in 1939. 

The purges destroyed the spirit and prestige of Ae 
Soviet Communist party. Since the highest Communists 
could be “Fascists” and “agents of foreign powers” people 
thought, Iww could you teU whether the unpuiged were 
not equally contaminated? As a matter of fact, several of 
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those who conducted llic purge one year were on trial a 
year later and sentenced to death. 

The Communist party has become an automatic we- 
apon of the dictator. 

The Soviet trade unions also used to have free discus- 
sions. Annual and much-publicized conventions wei-e 
held by the Miners’ Federation, the Textile Workers, 
and so forth, and by the all-inclusive Trade Union Cong- 
ress. The last convention of the Soviet trade unions took 
place in 1932. 

Every year, in January, the trade union members of 
a factory or office met with the management and publicly 
deliberated on a collective bargaining agreement which 
ran till the next January when it was renegotiated. In 
1931, hiring of labor became the exclusive right of 
management. In January, 1933, few collective bargain- 
ing agreements were renewed; in January, 1934, still 
fewer; in January, 1935, very few; in January 1936, none. 
Since the beginning of 1936, there h^ been no collective 
bargaining in Soviet Russia. The bureaucracy of the trade 
unions existe to carry out Government tasks. The bureau- 
cracy can also play a role in foreign trade-union movements. 

The suppression of freedom for Communists, for 
trade unions, and for friends of the Soviet regime has no- 
thing to do with foreign dangers. When the Soviet 
government was a puny fledgling in 1918 there was 
more freedom than when the Soviet Union became a 
mighty power. 

It has become habitual fo ignorant apologists to say 
that in the purges and trials of 1935 to 1938, Stalin killed 
the “Fifth Column.” This, it is said, explains why Russia 
had no saboteurs during the war. Well, having extermi- 
nated the enemies of the regime at home why are civil 
liberties still denied the population? Why does not the 
ubiquitous, omnipotent secret pblice close up shop? 

No, die crushing of the independence of the soviets, 
the Communist party, the trade unions, and of all mass 
organizations, as well as of all individuals, is the result of 
dictatorship. (A similar process took place in Fascist 
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Italy and Nazi Germany.) 

The Soviet political system used to be a broad-based 
pyramid. The broadest, lowest level of the pyi-amid was 
the soviets; above it were the trade unions; then, narro- 
wer still, the Party; then the Party leadersliip; and then 
the point of the pyramid, the leader. Gradually Stalin 
turned tliis pyramid over and stood it on its point. All 
the political authority wliich formerly resided in the 
broader layers flowed out of them and down into the 
joint, to the dictator. When the soviets, the unions, the 
i*arty, and the Party leadership lost theh authority they 
ost their vitality, their zest, and their feith. They be- 
came frightened robots. 

It is significant that Stalin’s Russia has developed no 
great orators. The Communist party had renowned 
orators. But they are dead, and the country has no need 
of new ones. There are no political debates in the country. 
All political arguments are pre-cooked by the hacks in 
the Party kitchen and handed out to speakers. No one 
deviates because deviation may be dangerous. 

Soviet citizens who are intellectually and politically 
equipped to do so bear many “social loads.” Tney liqui- 
date illiteracy, organize Asiatic women to drop the veil, 
get youngsters to join the Pioneers (Boy and Gui Scouts), 
speak on various topics at factory and other meetings, 
lead excursions to historic and archaeological sites, etcetera. 
But Communists have admitted to me in the quiet pri- 
vacy of my Moscow apartment that the excitement of 
Soviet political activity is nil because everyone realizes 
that he is merely reacting to distant buttonpushing, and 
mouthing slogans or rehashing' Prapia editorials without 
expressing his own opinions or his own personality. 

The Soviet people, to be sure, have other thrills, the 
thrill of the Stalm^d victory, of the heroic civilian resis- 
tance of Leningrad, of the triumph over Hitler. These 
are, so to speak, biological sensations, a thrill to soil, rivers 
and cities, rather to social goals and political purposes. 
This is the’clue to what has happened to the Bolmevik 
revolution. It became pational because it was not pe?-. 
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mitted to remain political; politics was not for the mass. 
It began to appeal more to primitive emotions and less 
to the ideal of a new society. Tsars and Tsarist generals 
crowded reformers, revolutionists, and sociologists off the 
stage. Peter the Great eclipsed Karl Marx. Stalin found 
it easier to evoke Petrian intestinal responses to the Rus- 
sian fatherland than Marxian mental responses to a new 
international social system. 

Unable to give Ae Soviet people enough food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, xmwiUing to give them any voice in 
government, Stalin gave them nationalism and, to these 
who wanted it, religion. To a small minority whose 
devotion he wished to purchase he gave the opiate of 
material luxuries and social privileges. 

The economic forms of Soviet state ownership 
remain. Compulsion remains. It is compulsion from 
above, from outside the individual. The common man 
is a means to an end. The end is the powerful state. 

The body is the body of Socialism. But the soul is 
gone because freedom and internationalism are gone. 

^ Socialism without democracy is state dictatorship. 
Socialism in one nation without internationalism is 
National Socialism. That is not Hitlerism. Every 
country develops its own brand of National Socialism. 

Russia is caught in the contradictions of Socialism 
in^ one country. Stalin has tried to escape from 
this dilemma. He tried to introduce democracy 
by drafling the 1936 Constitution. But the attempt 
failed because he was not ready to curb the dictatorship 
and scrap the secret police. Every year since Stalin 
became dictator there has been less democracy. Stalin 
probably thinks he is introducing internationalism, by 
extending the borders of the Soviet Union and absorbing 
more wuntries into the Soviet zone of influence. But 
fte suWugation of small countries, insistence on the veto 
in the UN, and the polic)? of Big Three domination is 
not internationalism, it is super-nationalism, it is im- 
perialism. 

Internationalism and democracy cannot thrive under 
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a nationalistic dictatorship. Socialism, therefore, cannot 
thrive iinder Stalin, Russia’s Socialism is a name and 
a shell. Life heis gone from it. Life was crushed out of 
it by the weight of its victims who languish in con- 
centration camps or were shot in the terror. 
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TJAROLD J. LASKI, British Labor leader and pub- 
licist, has got stuck in the molasses of Marxist 
materialism. He is therefore incapable of understanding 
Russia. To Laski, the elimination of the private business- 
man and of the private market suffices to usher in the 
Socialist Tnillenninm . This is a tragic error. There ean 
be no Socialism without personal freedom. Economic 
serfdom from capitalist exploitation still leaves room for 
economic serfdom and political subjugation by the state. 

Lasld thinks government ownership of the tools of 
production and state economic planning give Russia imm- 
unity to evil. But state ownership combined with terror is 
not virtuous. 


Laski forgets man. In applauding the regimentation 
of Soviet maoiines he overlooks the regimentation of 
Soviet man. 


Laski is the most intelligent of those intellectual 
rejectors of capitalism who are ready to embrace anything 
which destroys capitalism. “It is significant/’ said Laski 
at The Nation dinner in New York on December 3, 1945, 
“that only in the new world of Russia has the businessman 
ceased to count.” That is correct but that is not aU. Many 
other men have ceased to count, because one man, the 
dictator, counts for everything. 

Laski, emaciated and wasp-tongued, calls liimself “an 
inoffensive scholar.” He wields a deft pen which is the 
envy of writers who only reveal their inadequacies when 
they try to imitate him. He formulates jirograms with 
felicity and demoli^es opponents with facility. I have 
heard him deliver a finely-chiseled intellectual lecture to 
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llie Fabian Society and J have also heard him delight an 
election-campaign Labor audience with salty diatribe. 
But there are at least two Harold J. Laskis and they are no 
friends. The perceiving Laski sees what isj the b^eving 
Lziski, in scintiUating debate, persuades the perceiving 
Laski that wliat he sees isn’t so. 

In 1943, Laski published a powerful book entitled 
Rejkctions on the Revolution of Our Tune. It includes 
many pages devoted to the horrors of the Soviet 
dictatoi’ship and the Stalin terror. In 1944. Laski 
wrote another book entitled Faith, Reason and Civilization, 
in which he proclaimed “the Russian idea” as the 
world’s saving faith destined to replace Christianity. 

I reviewed Faiih, Reason and Civilization in the 
August, 1944, issue of Common Sense. The Review was 
called : “ Laski Should Know Better.” The editors 
mailed a copy to Laski in England and asked him to 
rebut. He sent back a letter saying : “ In this case, my 
friendship for Louis Fischer woidd make me humbly 
accept the application of his whip without repining.” 

I prize my fidendship with Harold Laski and feel 
sure it will not be affected by sincere criticism of his 
politics. 

“ Professor Laski has made the most basic error of 
his career as a social thinker,” I wrote in my review of 
the book. “ He urges the world to adopt Russia’s new 
values when in &cl Russia has been dropping those values 
and adopting more and more of the old values (rf the 
bourgeois world.” 

The victory of Christianity over paganism,” Laski 
stated in his book, “ meant a revitalization of the human 

mind I do not think anyone can examine with 

care our contemporary situation without being constantly 
reminded that we again require some &ith that wiU 
revitalize the human mind.” I agree. But because a 
newfeith is so important, one must choose carefully. 
Laski himself cautious that the new feith riiould not be 
nationalistic. “The new passion for nationalism,” he 
declares, “ may easily lake us down the road which leads 
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to wholesale disaster.” This is one of my cliief objections 
to the new “ Russian idea,” which harnesses political 
dictatorship, economic statism, and Russian nationalism 
in a prancing troika. 

Laski compares the theory of Communism with the 
realities of the Christian world ; the theory of Com' 
munism wins. He should also have compared the 
theory of Communism with the realities of the Russian 
world. 

“ Laski,” I wrote, “ sends us to Soviet Russia for the 
new faith, but Stalin, who is somewhat better informed 
on Russia than our good British Laboiite fiicud, made 
up his mind years ago that he would fetch himself a new 
faith out of Russia’s middle ages and out of the Tsarist 
past. So the new heroes of the Soviet Union are 
Alexander Nevsky, a medieval Russian knight and priest ; 
Suvorov, a marauding general of the eighteenth century ; 
Kutuzov, a Tsarist prince, whose mifitary victory over 
Napoleon kept the French revolution out of Russia and 
bitted Russia’s progress for a century; and other equally 
ancient, moth-eaten figures whom Lenin and the old 
Bolsheviks reviled and rejected.” 

Russia has a revolutionary past. But Stalin is ^oing 
back to her reactionary past for inspiration. The highest 
military decoration in the Soviet Union is the Suvorov 
Medal. The second highest is the Kutuzov Medal. The 
third is the Bodgan fChraelnitzki Medal decreed on 
October lo, 1^43. Khmelnitzki was an Ukrainian 
leader, trained in a J«tuit school in Galicia, who lived at 
the end of the seventeenth century, fought the Poles, 
killed Jews, and— this is emphasized by Soviet journals— 
fosterra the union of the then independent Ukwiine with 
Tsarist Moscovy. 

“The literature coming out of Russia is Pan-Slav 
and nationalistic,” I continued in ray analysis of Laski’s 
book. “ That is Stalin’s new faith. Moreover, Laski, 
with all his wishful thinking, has too penetrating an eye 
not to see that the reviv^ of the church in Russia — 
under the aegis of the Soviet state— is more than a move 
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to win support among Greek Orthodox residents of the 
Balkans or a sop to religious groups inside Soviet Russia. 
It points to a deqj crisis of faith withm Russia ; the Re- 
volutionary flame, under Stalin’s care, became cold and 
ceased to warm the Soviet heart,” 

Actually, the world’s crisis of faith finds Russia in 
the midst of a worse crisis of faith. Laski can propose 
Russia as the new “ myth ” or the new “ idea ” in place 
of Christianity because most of those who read him do 
not know Russia, and it is always easier to clothe the 
unknovm in religious attributes. But the Russians know 
Russia ; for them, therefore, Stalin conjures up a synthe- 
tic “ faith ” out of the musty past 

“ Laski,” I complained in my Common Sense review, 
“ never once mentions this Stalin quest for a new foith 
to replace “the Russian idea.’ ” 

“Laski” I wrote, “recognizes only one possible 
argument against his Aesis ; that is its cost. He admits 
that the Stalin government has ‘committed fantastic 
cruelties,’ But he believes that the executions, concent- 
ration camps, purges, and trials were necessary for the 
victory of the Revolution. This is a cardinal blunder, 
and I must say that it makes me doubt LasH’s grasp of 
Soviet history. My quarrel is not so much with me early 
terror to establish the Revolution. My quarrel is with 
the Stalin terror to entrench the present Russian counter- 
revolution. The reason for the purges should be clear by 
now : Stalin liquidated the Revolutionists in order then 
to liquidate the Revolution.” 

Laski wrote during the war and under the psy- 
chological impact of the great Stalingrad victory. 
“The spectacle of Russian heroism in the two years 
of the struggle against Hitlerism has convinced the 
common man, all over the world, that there is a 
magic in the Revolution of 1917 som^ow adaptable 
to his own concerns.” But elsewhere in Faith, Reason 
and Cimlization La^ indicts himsdf when he says : 
“We stand in grave peril of men who mistake courage for 
ideflo,” 
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Courage at Stalingrad ? Yes, mountains of it. 
As much as at Dunkerque, as much as at El Alamein, 
at Tarawa, at Iwo Jiina, in Warsaw, and in the 
streets of London and Coventry. The Nazis and 
Japanese also fought fanatically. I do not tliereforc 
accept die Nazi way of life or die Japanese faith. 
Modern man is lost if he takes his ideas from the 
battlefield. And which battlefield? Britain and America 
won the war too. 

The victory at Stalingrad was achieved because, 
at a point where Germany’s lines of supply were 
longest and Russia’s manpower reserves closest, Stalin 
was ready to pay the price in lives required to 
hold the city. It was perhaps the decisive battle of 
the second world war. Stalin’s detcvmhiation and 
the Red Army’s bravery deserve all the tributes 
which poets and historians will shower upon them. 
But Stalingrad was a power ‘phenomenon’. It no 
more attests to the superiority of the “Russian 
idea” than the magr^cent performance of Bri- 
tish and American fliers, submaiine crews, para- 
troopers, general staffs, scientists, and industries are 
proof of the superiority of an Anglo-Saxon idea. An 
“idea” is more likely to be found in a still small 
voice than in the thunder of cannon and the explosion of 
bombs. 

The abundant and moving heroism of the 
war, at Stalingrad and in many places, merely 
shows that the human animal is a better master 
of the art of dying than of the art of living. There 
is something wrong ^ with a civilization whose 
finest manifestation is the manner in which 
men die. 

Laski’s trouble is that his thoughts on various 
subjects seem to be confined in separate compart- 
ments which are insulated against seepage. Ihus, 
iroeaking of Christian history, Laski writes : “I think 
the outcome of persecution is to breed curelty and 
arrogance in the persecutor, and hypocrisy and ser- 
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vility in the persecuted.” This is an exact description 
of the state of affairs in Russia, but Laski does not recog- 
nize it. 

Laski’s entire misinterpretation of Russian life 
is bom of the illusion that the Soviet revolution 
has created a new type of state and a new type of person. 

“The Russian state,” I wrote in August, 1944, 
in my discussion of Laski’s book, “is playing power 
politics like many other states in history and in the 
present. I see nothing in Soviet foreign policy which 
is the distinctive child of ‘the Russian idea’. Its crite- 
rion is nationalistic advantage. The Kremlin has ‘col- 
laborated on friendly terms with Fascists, personal dic- 
tatorships, monarchists, reactionaries, radicals, and de- 
mocrats.’-* Russia’s state-owned economy has not been 
a bar to imperialism. 

Similarly, Russia’s state-owned economy has not 
bred a new Socialist individual or a new Socialist 
morality. Laski believes that the Soviets offer “a 
scene of individutd fulfillment now wholly un- 
attainable within the confines of any alterna- 
tive social system.” The Russian revolution, he 
adds, has insisted on the common man’s “in- 
herent dignity as a person.” In Bolshevik Rus- 
sia, he asserts, “more men and women have had 
more opportunity of self-fuIfiUment than anywhere else in 
the world.” 

How, I ask Laski, can there be dignity with 
fear ? How can there be self-fulfillment without 
liberty ? Ihere is enormous professional self-fulfill- 
ment in Russia. People Com the so-called “lower 
class,” members of the once-persecuted national 
minorities, and women have received from the 
Bolshevik revolution new and rich opportuni- 
ties. The expanding economy of Russia has 
opened endless possibilities of^ employment and 
educational advancement. Ultimately, too, the 
Russian standard of living will be raised above its present 
low level. 
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I can understand Soviet citizens and foreigners 
who are carried away by tliesc circumstances, be- 
cause for many years I was. The statistics of ris- 
ing Soviet production and the progress of Soviet 
industrial construction inspired my enthusiasm. Added 
schooling facilities and the increased circulation of 
books and newspapers moved me to praise. The 
Soviet policies towards national minorities, wom^ 
children, colonial countries, imperialism, collective 
security, and towards Facism when tliat black movement 
emerged, made me a stalv^rt champion of the Soviet 
Union. I have a long record as a friend of the Soviet 
regime. 

Why did I change my attitude towards the Soviet 
Union ? 

I changed because Russia changed. There 
were no personal, private, or professional reasons 
for my dissent. I was reacting against new 
policies and new conditions in Stalin’s Russia. I was 
reacting a^nst nationalism, the inhuman purges, the 
moimting inequality, the new aristocracy, the growing 
cynicism (the Soviet-Nazi pact was only one of its pro- 
ducts), and the personal dictatorship with all its 
concomitant evils. 

My opposition to the present Soviet government is 
a response to its nationalistic, imperialistic, undemocratic 
policies. Especially do I decry the new Russian nationa- 
lism. ^Moscow’s internationalism was, for me, its greatest 
attraction. In the fourteen years I lived in the Soviet 
Union, I was never interests in the country as a collec- 
tion of earth, rivers, stones, and trees. I was interested 
in Russia as the place where tremendous changes were 
taking place which might benefit that nation and other 
nations. Most of all, I was interested in the development 
of Soviet internationalism, for I regard nationalism as 
a supreme evil, the great curse of mankind, and a chief 
cause of wars, Moscow’s adoption of nationalism is one 
of the great personal tr^edies of my life. I had invested 
much hope in the Soviet Union b^use of its interna- 
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tionalisnij because of its anti-imperialism, because of its 
espousal of ultimate democratic ends. 

Sliall I, when I disapprove, remain silent !* 
Intolerance of criticism is the thin edge of totalitarianism. 
Criticism is democracy. Democrats who urge a mora- 
torium on criticism of the Soviet government are serving 
the cause of dictatorship. In an age when governments 
everywhere make so many mistakes and bring so many 
human woes, the call for a moratorium on criticism of 
any government is harmful. Would those who suggest it 
cease their attacks on governments other than the Soviet? 
For some, criticism of Bevin, Truman, dc Gaulle, the 
Pope, Ghiang Kai-shek is perfectly legitimate. Criticism 
of Stalin is “Red-baiting.” In Russia there is no criticism 
of Stalin. The foreign totalitarians who like that would 
outlaw criticism of Stalin outside of Russia too. The 
best way to get rid of criticism is not to suppress it but 
to remove or improve the circumstances wmch justify it. 

One reason for my reri^ation as contributing 
editor of The Nation was its practice of not saying anything 
about Russia when it could not say something favorable. 
The effect was rilence about many developments in the 
world’s most challenging country. 

The suppression of fects does not make for true 
friendship among nations. Friendship purchased with 
lies is a Dritde ^air and will crack at the first stress. 

I do not expect perfection of any government. 
One’s relation to a social system or government is deter- 
mined by the ratio between good and bad. If the good, 
both existing and potential, outweighs the bad, one 
favors it. If the bad far outweighs the good and bids 
fair to poison the good, one rejects it. 

A major difficulty in picturing Soviet conditions to 
people who live in democracies is that they sire often 
incapable of realizing how bad a dictatorship can be. 
Certain reactionary Americans, for instance, daarge that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was a dictator and that the New 
Deal was totalitarian. To anyone who has lived in a 
dictatorship this is not merdy completely ludicrous ; it 
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meaas ihat the accusers simply do not understand what 
dictatorship is. Similarly, it has been said that Chiang 
Kai-shek is a dictator. 1 myself have criticized him for 
his retrogressive politics. But some time ago a group of 
Chinese profcssoi's in the town of Kunming drafted a 
letter which they sent to Chiang Kai-shek and to the 
Chinese Communist leader, Mao Tsetung. They also 
mailed it to friends abroad and one of them had it 
printed in the JVezt) TorA iffirflW Tribune of December i8, 
1945. The letter stated that “it is imperative to terminate 
the one-party dictatorship.” Moreover, they wrote ; 
“Concentration of power in the hands of a single person 
should be terminated ...” Anybody acquainted with 
conditions in Russia knows that sucli a thing would be 
inconceivable there. No professors, no persons, unless 
they wished to commit suicide, would put such words on 
a piece of paper or think of sending tltem to Stalin or dare 
to mail them abroad. 

I always hated the secret police terror in Soviet 
Russia but, first, I hoped it would abate, and second, 
I measured it against social and economic achievements. 
After a while I began to see that the terror became in- 
creasingly ruthless year by year ; after devouring its 
enemies the Revolution commenced to devour its creators 
and offspring. I also began to see that many of the 
benefits of Bolshevism lost their real value through the 
absence of personal freedom. 

For instance, the Soviete grant freedom to national 
minorities. Technically, the republics of the national 
minorities, the Georgian, the Ukrainian, and the other 
constituent republics of the Soviet Union federation, have 
a right to secede if they wish. In fact, they would not 
be permitted to do so. Tedmically, they have political 
and economic autonomy; their Communis^ who dominate 
them, take their orders from Moscow. Since 1941, 
in fact, Moscow has suppressed several national 
republics and deprived their ptnples of autonomy. This was 
done without official announcement (it only be- 
came known when the list of electoral districts appeared). 
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It was done in violation of the Soviet Constitution. But 
in cultural matters, Moscow lets the minorities develop 
their national tastes and desires, except that lately tlicie 
lias been more emphasis on the teaching of Russian his- 
toiy and tlie Russian language, except, too, that in 
recent years, according to Soviet publications, Moscow has 
liied to repress the growing nationalism of some minori- 
ties, notably of the Tatais and of other non-Slavs. 

Racial discrimination against minorities is un- 
civilized and indecent. Yet cultural freedom for 
ethnic groups coexists in Russia with complete lack of 
freedom for individuals. The Armenian race of the 
Soviet Union has freedom. But no Soviet Armenian 
has personal freedom. Nor has an Uzbek, Ukrainian, 
or Tadjik. In that they are all equal. 

The Uzbek is not persecuted by the Ukrainian or 
the Russian. But he can be arrested by the secret 
poh'ce without explanation and exiled without trial. 
He cannot vote for an anti-Communists, as an American 
can vote for an anti-capitalist. He cannot criticize 
the policies of the Government or its leaders without 
incurring serious personal consequences. He conforms 
and obeys ; even when he disagrees he will know the 
wisdom of proclaiming his agreement. 

The Soviet regime is civilized in relation to all 
races and uncivilized in relation to all persons. 

The Soviet government has a very modem attitude 
towards science. It fosters scientific research with 
huge subvention and many material facilities. Scientists 
belong to the Soviet aristocracy. But though science 
is free, the scientist is not. He cannot correspond freely 
with foreign scientists. That must be supervised by the 
GPU. Few Russian scientists go to intematonal con- 
gress ; they cannot travel abroad when they need to. 
The Soviet physicist, biologist, mathematician, phi- 
losopher, and historian must be careful not to arrive at a 
theoretical conclusion which seems to conflict with the 
current interpretation of Marxism and of materialism, for 
he know? th^t many of bis colleagues have been denounced 
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and punished as counLer-revoliitionarics because they 
made the mistake of reaching non-conformist views. 
Many Soviet scientists have been victims of the purge. 

Julian Huxley, Professor Laski’s friend, and a 
prominent British scientist, visited Russia in 1945, and 
wrote in Mature : In some branches of Russian science, 
a certain sprit of scientific nationalism is to be observed.” 
Those who demur are dismissed. 

Professor Peter Kapitsa is one of the world’s great 
f)hysicists. In 1922, when there was still a little emigra- 
tion out of Russia, Kapitsa left Russia and went to 
Cambridge University in England. In 1^26, Lord 
Rutherford, the famous British scientist, especialy equip- 
ped a laboratory at Cambridge where l^pilsa could 
work on his iaeas about magnetic fields and kindred 
subjects. In 1935, Kapitsa went on a visit to Russia. 
The Soviet government kept him there against his will 
and despite tlie protests of the British government, of 
Lord Rutherford, and of others. Thereupon the 
Soviet embassy in London issued a statement saying 
that in view of the extraordinary development of 
science m the Soviet Union and the insufficient supply 
of scientists, Russia must utilize those who had worked 
abroad. It added that Professor Kapitsa was com- 
fortably situated and well remunerated. This is un- 
doubtedly true. But Kapitsa, who may be able to free 
the atom, is not firee. 

In recent months, astute Soviet apologists in 
America and England have tried to persuade the 
public that a subtle difference exists between the West- 
ern and Soviet concepts of democracy, and that the 
Soviet citizen has freedom, though it is a different kind 
of freedom. Not many Soviet citizens would swallow 
his nonsense. There are two kinds of Soviet citizens : 
one knows that he is not free and is irked by it ; the 
other knows and does not care because his need and 
taste for fi:cedom haVe atrophied. 

Tliose who wei« sixteen years of age or older in 
1927 remember the open dkiussions witmn the Gommu- 
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nist party. Many workers remember that lliey had 
collective bargaining and have it no longer. Every- 
body in an apartment house knows when the GPU 
comes to an apartment at three in the morning and 
takes away one or more members of the family. When 
Ai’bat Street is clcaied at a certain hour of the day 
pedestrians brow that Stalin’s car is about to pass and 
they wonder why it would hurt if they stood by and 
watclied. When GPU men visited all apartments 
along the route which Stalin would take in following 
Ins wife’s bier people realized they were not trusted. 

If Soviet citizens thought they were free they would 
not whisper so much. They would not twist tlieir necks 
so much to .see whether they were being overheard. They 
would not break off contact with an old friend because 
his lelativc had been arrested. Soviet citizens adapt them- 
selves to the police state and after a while it is all so auto- 
matic they sometimes do not feel that they are doing it. 

Soviet newspapers report strikes in democratic coun- 
tries; Soviet working men know they cannot strike, though 
they would sometimes want to. Tlie proof is that when ^e 
Stakhanov speed-up movement began in 1935 and 
brought about a rise in the amount of work required from 
a miner or factory hand, some Stakhanovites w^e killed 
or beaten up ; tlie Soviet press reported these incidents 
and also reported the punimments. 

Soviet citizens know that their votes in a one-pa^ 
election do not count. Those who are naive—our maid, 
for instance— asked what sense there was in her casting a 
ballot showing only one candidate. Most people in Russia 
no longer ask questions ; they do as they are expected. 

Tlxe inhabitants of the Soviet Union are not stupid 
even though they are powerless. They know they five 
under a dictatorship. 

One of the most revealing phenomena in Soviet life 
is the pubHc attitude towards arrests by the secret police. 
When a person is arrested, the general reaction is not that 
he is guilty but that he was unlucky. Most Soviet citizens 
are dose enoi^h to persons who hfive feUen within the 
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GPU net to know how often arrests are part of wholesale 
purges and have nothing to do with individual misdemea- 
nors; arrests may result from denunciations to gratify 
personal grudges, or from ancient “sins” like lifelong 
fi’iendship with a person accused of an anti-Govern- 
ment act. 

Alexander Afinogenov was a very successful and 
able young Soviet playwright whose plays were performed 
by the Moscow Art Tlieater and other excellent theaters. 
Like many other artists and wx'iters, he frequented the 
home of Gcnrich Yagoda, chief of the GPU, who fancied 
himself as a patron of the arts. In fact, the Afinogenovs 
were favorites of Yagoda and received a big apartment in 
a fine new Moscow apartment house inliabited by GPU 
officials. Tlien Yagoda was arrested, tried, and sentejiced 
to death for having been a traitor during the years in 
which he was arresting, trying, and sliooting other Soviet 
leaders for being ti-aitors. When Yagoda was an'ested, 
Afinogenov lost liis apartment and was expelled from the 
Communist paity. Tbereupon, all the little critics fell 
upon him and said his plays were never any good ; the 
theatcis stopped performing them. At litcrai’y mectmgs 
he was attacked for “counter-revolutionary inclinations” 
and “anti-Bolshevik views.” All this seemed lobe the 
usual prelude to ai’rest, but suddenly Afinogenov was re- 
habilitated, readmitted to the party, and praised again by 
the little critics who had barked at him. Most people 
assumed that his restoration was due to the personal inter- 
vention of Stalin. In the twenties, Afinogenov load 
written a play on the hypocrisy of Soviet life whirh he 
called “The Lie.” One day he received a summons to 
Stalin’s office. The manuscript had been sent to Stalin 
to read. Stalin told Afinogenov tlie play was good but 
should not be put on the stage. He urged Afinogenov 
to withdraw it, which Afinogenov of course did. 

After Afinogenov’s political rehabilitation, he called 
for my wife Markoosha and me to drive us out in his pri- 
vate Ford car to his country bungalow, I sat with him 
in front, and at one point in our conversation, I said ; 
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“Shura, you know that all the terriljle accusations leveled 
against you were untrue. Won’t that mean that when 
you read similar accusations against otliers you will know 
that they aie very likely untme 

He turned his face to me and smiled. He agreed. 

(Afinogenov was killed by a German bomb dropped 
on Moscow duiiug the war.) 

What did Laski say ? Persecution breeds “hypocrisy 
and servility in the persecuted.” It also breeds cynicism 
in the persecuted and in those who hear of the persecu- 
tion. The Soviet citizen does not connect punishment 
with guilt. He connects it with some political design of 
the persecutors. The effect of the Bolshevik revolution 
had been to increase fear of the law but not respect of the 
law. There is no respect for the law because there is 
really no law in the Soviet Union ; the dictatorship is a 
law unto itself; it makes and unmakes and modifies laws 
with a cynical disregard of earlier enactments which shows 
its own disrespect for the law. Fear of the law in Russia 
is fear of those who aie the law. Law exists only when 
the Government obeys it and is therefore entitled to 
expect compliance by citizens. 

Article igi of the 1936 “Stalin Constitution” says: 
“Citizens of the Soviet Union have the right to education. 
This right is ensiured by universal, compulsory elementa- 
ary education; by free-of-charge education, including 
higher education ; by a system of Government stipends for 
the overwhelming majority of the students in uni- 
versities . . . . ” 

Fine. But on October 2, 1940, the Soviet govern- 
ment, by a decree of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
the Soviet Cabinet, abolished ffee-of-charge education in 
the upper grades of high schools, in colleges, universities, 
and higher technical schools. At the same time the 
stipencK and scholarships were discontinued. 

The Constitution was not amended. The people 
were not consulted. The Government simply ignored 
and overrode the Constitution. No one utteied a word 
in protest, Who wotild have dared ? Who would have 
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printed it, the Governmaat press ? 

Tliis unconstitutional act of the Soviet government 
made it harder for worker and peasant children to study 
in Jiigh schools and colleges and left more vacancies for 
the sons and dauj^hters of the i-icli. Stalin was preparing 
a new generation of the elite. 

On the very day of the iinnulnicnt of Article 121 
of the Constitution, the Soviet government ordered the 
establislimcnt of factoty and railroad technical schools 
of high school grade to receive some six hundred te.ch- 
nical pupils who, because of die new tuition decree, 
could no longer afford to attend high school and 
college. 

Thus the sons and daughters of the dlite were 
started on their careers as future engineers, professors, 
industrialists, scientists, and so forth, wliile the sons and 
daughters of workers and peasants were started on their 
careers as mechanics, skilled artisans, tractor drivers, and 
railwaynien. • 

In February, 1944, after this arbiti’aiy shelving of 
the Constitution had ^ven the young aristocrats the 
inside track in the universities and made die young 
non-aristocrats see their future in terms of second-rank 
jobs in industry and agriculture, the dictatorslxip sud- 
denly and again without explanation restored Ai'ticle 
1 21, abolished paid tuition in colleges, and renewed the 
scholarships. 

Here one sees how the Government obseiTes the 
Supreme Law, how the dictatorship regards education, 
and how the leaders treat the people. Tlic leaders arc 
cynical. The people Icam to wear an armor of cynicism 
and indifference : why worry if you cannot possibly in- 
fluence the course of events ? 

At a reception in Mexico City, Constantine Ouman- 
sky, the Soviet ambassador, old friend of my Moscow 
days who was killed in a sad airplane accident, dilated on 
the expansion of Soviet educational facilities. 

“Yes,” said a lady. “May I ask Your Excellency of 
wl^t use fhis \YonderfUl education is if there is no fleedopa 
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of speech in your countiy?” 

“Madame”, replied OumaiLsky, according to an 
iulicle by Emily Barret Blanchard, an car-witnesb, in The 
Saturday Eoenvtg Poi/ of December 23, 1944, “I consider 
that a reactionary question, and I refuse to answer it.” 

Nowadays, anybody you don’t like is a “reaction- 
ary,” in fact he is usually a “Fascist.” But the diplomat’s 
evasion notwitlistanding, tlic lady’.s question is the question, 
literacy is tremendously important. But thought — and 
art — are the product of lioerty more than of literacy. 
Despite tlie provision on the paper of the 1936 Constitu- 
tion, Soviet citizens enjoy no freedom of speech, or press, 
or assembly — except what fi’eedom the Government wants 
them to have and for the purposes the Government wants 
them to have it. 

On December 6, 1936, the new Soviet Constitu- 
tion ’was solemnly signed in die Kremlin by thirty 
Soviet leaders, among diem Stalin, Molotov, and Lit- 
"vinov. By 1939, fifteen of the thirty load been pmged 
■witiiout trial. Most of the fifteen were shot. The 
fifteen included Marshal Bluccher, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Far Eastern Red Army ; Kossior, a inerabei’ of 
the supreme Politbureau ; Rudzutak, deputy membei’ of 
the Politbureau ; Postyshev, the Communist party lea- 
der of the Ukraine ; Yezhov, head of the GPU, who 
succeeded Yagoda ; Lyubchenko, Prime minister of the 
Ukraine ; and Eichc, the Communist party chief in 
western Siberia. That is how Stalin treated Russia’s 
founding fathers. There was never any announcement 
that they were puiged or why. They simply disappeared 
and have not reappeared. 

The prolonged existence of a harsh, all-pervading 
dictatorship discourages critical fecullies, for they are 
dangerous ; it discourages political courage, for it is a 
dcadi warrant : it discourages thinking, for only a hand- 
ful of men at the peak of the pyramid need it. AU the 
others repeat, echo, and mimic. Russian education is 
geared to doing, not to thinking. 

It was anticipated by the fiithers of Bolshevism that 
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under Socialism tlie slate would wither away. Tnslcacl, 
Socialism in Russia has withered away, and concern for 
justice, ethics, and thought has wilhcrecl away. 

This is the Russia where Laski asks us to find our 
new faitli. 

Harold J. Laski and tliosc who agree with him 
on Russia must face tliis problem ; a consiclciable 
percentage of the new Soviet gcneiation, which in- 
cludes, say, all tliose thirty years of age or youi^cr, 
are completely materialistic. Since dioir parents livccl 
near pigsties and were illiterate, while tlrcy can become 
teachers, army officers, etcetera, and be certain of an 
education for their children, lire Soviet regime is the 
best regime in the world. And liberty ? “Liberty ?” 
they reply. “What is liberty ? Have yon got liberty in 
capitahst countries ? Next year wc will liavc another 
tractor for the collective and more leather for shoes.” I 
have had many suclt conversations in Soviet Russia. 

“Morality,” says a character in a 1931 Soviet novel 
called Unknown Aitist, by V. Knverin, “morality ? T loavc 
no time to think of the word. I am busy. I am build- 
ing Socialism. But if I had to choose between morality 
and a pair of trousers, I would choose the trousers.” 
Very early, the artist sensed the emerging Soviet trend. 
Much later than Kaverin I understood that dictatorship 
kills idealism. 

The effect of Soviet life is to center attention on 
physical goods. Those goods are scarce and were always 
scarce for most Russians. Their acquisition, and the 
prospect of more comfortable living with greater possibi- 
lities of profesional advancement, loom as the central 
goal for all human endeavor. If a dictatoiship promises 
to achieve this purpose, the dictatorsliip is beyond re- 
proach, even though its methods are immoral, undemo- 
cratic, and destructive of cultural and ethical values. 

This is the dominant spirit in Russia today. 

It imy be ai'gued that a marked improvement in 
the Russian living standard will bring a change. But that 
improvement is years distant Meantime the suppression 
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ol’ civil liberties, mass killings, huge concentration camps, 
monotonous totalitarian propaganda, and otlicr unscru- 
pulous dictatorial measures — aU in the name of more 
gi’ocerics, more schools, more books, more babies, and 
more guns— have been built up into a great philosophy 
which even the liberals and sociologists of the West can- 
not resist. Meaiiwhilc, too, the Soviet people themselves 
arc bemg convinced by tlic dictatorship that, first, 
they have all the freedoms, second, tliese freedoms are 
unimportant compared with the material things to 
come, and third, tlic capitalist countiics have no freedom 
cither. Jitst as the capacity to use liberty is learned in the 
exercise of liberty, so the prolonged disuse of liberty 
tends to atrophy tlie desire to enjoy it. Except for a few 
montlts in 1917, Russia never had civil liberties, and most 
Soviet citizens therefore do not know how pleasant tlicy 
are. 

Many Soviet citizens lack the mental equipment with 
which to undci'stand freedom. Thus, in Pearl S. Buck’s 
Talks about Rusiia with Masha Scott, Mrs. Scott, a former 
Soviet Ikctoiy worker and now married to Joint Scott, 
American author and son of Scott Nearing, tells Pearl Buck 
“I would liltc to say that 1 do not agree tliat your way is 
.so good to teach people. For example, we would not find 
in our country (in Russia) two completely diflferent points 
of view in our press, that is, one man says this is true and 
another says it is not true. How can die people know 
which is the trudi?” 

Masha Scott and her generation, the new Soviet 
generation, liave learned to depend on somebody to tell 
the people which is the truth. The Soviet government 
tells them. 

My older son George was a captain in the 
American Army at twenty-one. For a year during the 
war he was stationed at the United States Shuttle Air 
Base in Poltava, Soviet Ukraine. He was raised in 
Russia while I worked there as a foreign correspondent, 
and speaks an excellent Russian. In the autumn of 194^, 
the American boys who operated the base cast men 
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liallots iu the Presidential election. Before doing so there 
was naturally much disciiasion among (hcni ou the 
relative merits of the candidates, d’lie Soviet jnilitary 
who were at the base with the Aineiicaus noticed tins 
unusual politiail activity and asked what it was all 
about. 

“EVC17 four years,” George explained, “we elecl a 
President. This year the Democratic candidate is 
Roosevelt, who is now iu office, and the Republican 
candidate is Dewey, and each one of us will vote eitlicr 
for Roosevelt or for Dewey.” 

*T don’t understand,” a Red Army lieuUnaut said : 
“You mean that Roosevelt is a Democrat and he Iras 
been President for several years, and there am still 
Republicans in the Amcricau Army ?” 

Stalin would have got rid of tlicm. 

Has Laski seen a close-up photograph of the new 
Soviet man’s intellectual makeup ? Dictatorship is not 
merely prisons and executions. Dictatorship does some- 
thing much worse tlian kill bodies. It kills the minds 
and wills of the survivors. 

The justification of mdiless dictatorship ou the 
ground fiiat it brings jobs for aB and the chance of 
better living conditions for the masses transcends RuKiia ; 
it has become a world issue, perhaps the biggest issue 
facing modem man. If dictatoimp is the road to plenty 
and security— Russia’s experience lias not proved that 
it is, but propagandists nevertheless assert it—lhcn a 
billion and a half persons in Asia, Europe, Africa, and 
Latin America, who have suffered from poverty for 
decades may be induced to favor the Russian way ol‘ 
life and Russian expansion. If Russia is the guarantee 
of peace Russia’s aggressions do not prove it but it is 
loudly affirmed by the naive, the ignorant, and the 
sinister— then why not scrap democracy and adopt 
Stalinism everywhere ? 

In the next decade, a billion persons m Asia, and 
million in Europe loo, will probably have to dioosc 
between the Russian amd the American ways of Life. 
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(Jcrtaiii Aitierican intellectuals arc telling llu'iii to 
choose the Russian way. Harold Laski chimed in. 

The Laskis have a (rcinendons rcspon.sibility. De- 
mocracy survived tlic second world war but it may not 
sui’vive the intellectual civil war tliat is raging in 
demociatic countries (where, fortunately, governments 
let it rage) unless the truth about Soviet Russia is tohl 
in full. The strangest phase of tlic light is tliat libcjals 
wlio stait a vast movanent of indignant protest, as they 
shoulil, against a Sacco and VanKetli atrocity, or a 
Scott.sboro ease, or the lyiiching of a Negro, o}' die unfair 
treatment of a conscientious objector, or the censoring of 
a book or pltiy, nevertheless cjianipion Uie Russian regime 
where cruel executions, deportations, cliaracter a.ssassiua- 
tions, and the suppression of personal liberty and the 
freedom of artists and writers arc daily events. Their 
strange behavior is due, at least in part, to the hope dial 
P ussia’s methods will st)lvc the modern world’s economic 
problems. 

It ought to be obvious by tlus time tliat the end of 
the private bminessman and of the private market in 
Russia has not brought die millennium. To dethrone 
the capitalist and enthrone a tyrant who holds the powci’ 
of the totalitarian state macliine plus all the power of aU 
the capitalists is not progress towards decency, plenty, or 
peace. Tliere must be another way. 
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^NE afternoon, Markoosha brought me a surprise. 
^ Altliough she is working on a novel about Russia 
(after writing My Lives In Russia in 1944) she has found 
lime to do much of iny research work. In tin; library 
she unexpeetcdly eame upoivan article of mine in Current 
Histoiy of June, 1925, which 1 had completely forgotten. 
I read it with the same special interest tliat attaches to an 
old letter or diary which disinters a lost chapter of one’s 
past. 

The article contained this passage on Stalin ; “Abler 
and stronger than Zinoviev is Stalin, Secretary of the 
Communist party, considered by many the central figure 
of the triumvirate (tlic Zinovicv-Kamcnev-Stalin trio 
which ruled Russia immediately after Lenin’s death in 
1924). Bom Djugoshvili, trained for the ministiy, five 
times arrested for revolutionary activity, five times 
exiled in Siberia and five times escaped, S^in, naturally 
reticent and diffident, is the mysterious power behind tlie 
Bolshevik throne. He is a good organizer and a gootl 
debater. In rebuttal he is cruel and contemptuous, 
giving no quarter and recognizing no polite limits, lie is 
typical of the whole Revolution-unsentimental, steel-willed, 
Jesuitical, allowing no object to bar his way to a given 
end, wholly unscmpulous. From the little he says much 
dynamic energy oozes. His office, where he sits most of 
the day and night, is a gigantic powerhouse ; from it 
issues the current which electrifies tlic endre Party into 
unremitting activity. He is its Secretary and therefore 
its manager-in-chief. 

“ ‘Lenin trusts Stalin. StaUn trusts no one.’ This 
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is the way they speak of Stalin in Russia. Wliether it is 
true or not, it is indicative of the opinion men hold of him. 
His picture tells a tale. The funows and wrinkles around 
his eyes speak of shrewdness and Oriental cunning. ” 

The world knows a great deal more about Stalin 
now, for he has become the most influential man on 
cartlr, not because his country is the most powerful on 
cartli but because he uses its power to the full. 

Stalin is a man of power. He understands the rules 
of power. He wanted power at home and got it; he 
wauled power abroad and has taken ste^js to get it. 

“Stalin” is the pseudonym of Joseph Vissaiyonovitch 
Djugoslivili, bom in 1870 to a poor cobbler who drank 
and a religious motlier who sent him to a seminary from 
which he was expelled. 

“Stalin” means steel. Steel may be straight and 
firm. It can also be twisted into delicate springs and 
winding screws. Stalin is tough and hard, malleable 
and adjustable. lie is cpiick on tlic trigger and endlessly 
patient. He can watch and wait while olliers grow ner- 
vous and act and lose. He is thomugh, pedestrian, and 
prosaic. He rewards those who submit to him but never 
forgives anybody who lias crossed him. His memory is 
long. 

Soviet leaders do not pubHslx their memoirs. We 
judge Stalin by his spccclies and articles but mainly by 
what Russia is, for since about 1926 he has been molding 
tiie Soviet Union in his image. To know Soviet Russia 
is to know something about Stalin, and to know Stalin 
is to know something about Soviet Russia. 

Shortly after tlic United Nations victory in Europe, 
Geuend Dwight D. Eisenhower gave a dinner at Fimik- 
furl to Soviet Marshal Zhukov, hero of Moscow, con- 
queror of Berlin, commander of the Red Army. The 
following conversation took place between the two 
military leaders. It was printed in the Mew York Herald 
Tribune of June 18, 1945, and in tlic official publication 
of the United States Army in Grerraany. 

Zhukov : “ WeVc got some of those German synthc- 
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tic oil plants tliat wo captured over iu our terriloiy. W<' 
have lepaired them but we haven’t been able to fifct tbeni 
running yet, 1 undenUand you’ve got sunie ruuiiiug over 
oil your side. Could some of my expi rts coiik; over and 
see how you got yours working ? ” 

Eiseuliowcr : “ Sure, scud ’em over. We’ll show 
’em how to do it.” 

Zhukov : (in a surprised tone) “ You uv'an you 
don’t liave to ask your Government ? ” 

Eiscnliowcr ; “Ofcoiurec not. Send ’em on over.” 

Zhukov was smprised because he would nevei’ lutve 
dared to do such a thing without getting the permission 
of tlie secret police or of Stalin. Even the very highest 
Soviet officers have no ind^endcut authority to make 
decisions ; they take orders. This is the Soviet system as 
Stalin has shaped it. 

That is something we know about Russia and Stalin. 

77/e Reader's Diml of October, 1944 , publishetl My 
'Talk with Joseph Stalin by Eric A. Johnston, I’n'-sideul of 
tlic United Slates Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Jolm- 
ston told me tliat tlic conversation as quoted in the article 
was taken verbatim from the Russuui text supplied him 
by Stalin’s office. 

Eric Johnston was going on a trip into Siberia, He 
said to Stalin : “ I would like to permission to take 
four (American) correspondents with me to the Urals.” 

" Why not ? ” said Stalin. 

“ Does dial mean tliat 1 can take them •' ” 

“ Of course it does.” 


“ Well, thank you, Marshal Stalin,” Johnston said. 
But 1 don’t know whether Mr. Molotov will approve. 
You sec, his office (the Foreign Office) has not yet 
granted my vemicst,” 

WTlLCS "Vvixo I'vrti.i-*'! 


Molotovj JohiLstou , 

looking at me, shined his eyes to Stalin and said quickly 
and firmly : * I always approve of Marshal Stalm’s deci- 


** The Marshal cocked his head on one side. A 
broad grin animated his face. ‘Mr. Johnston, you really 
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didn’t expect Mr. Molotov to disagree with me, did 
you ? ’ ” 

Thot shows Stalin die person, Stalin die dictator, and 
Russia. 

Frederick Kuli of the United Pres.s and I iuterview- 
<'d Maiuhal Vorofsliilov, then Commissar of Defense and 
probably Number Three Soviet leader, in Moscow. Kiih’s 
dispatch had to be censored before it was telegraphed 
abioad. Voroshilov did not daie to censor it liimsclf. He 
took it to Stalin. 

At fust, the dictator forbids his subordinates to 
make impoi tant decisions. Aflei a while tlicy do not 
want to. It is safer and easier not to. The commonest 
cliaracLeri.stic of Soviet officials is the desire to pass res- 
ponsibility to a superior. The Soviet embassy in Ibkyo 
once asked Moscow by wire wheUicr it should give a 
social tea. Soviet delegates are always delaying intcr- 
natiomd conferences because they mtist wait for instruc- 
tior^ li'om the Kremlin before they can vote or answer 
a question. Just as Mr. Molotov must Iiave felt very 
small when Stalin humiliated him in Eric Johnston’s 
presence, so all Soviet officials feel small and then become 
small. No one is more pleased tlian Stalin. 

As a result of this policy, Stalin becomes associated 
in the mind of tlic nation with every Soviet success. 
During the firet months of the Sovict-Nazi war when the 
Red Army retreated constantly, Stalin’s name practically 
disappearctl from the press and the radio. Stalin is an 
excellt'ul though clement my pychologist ; he did not 
want the public to think of him while it was thinking 
of del'eat. The moment the Red Array began making 
a better showing, Stalin’s name reappeared, and the 
victories were attributed to him. 

The legend built around Stalin by assiduous propa- 
gandists makes him the greatest general of all time. I 
do not know whether tto is true ; neither does anyone 
outside a tiny umer circle. Nobody in that group talks 
for publication. Moscow is not Washington nor London 
nor Paris \yhere everything become? ^own sooner or 
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laler. Who can tell whether Stalin dfaOccl the strategic 
plans or merely approved the plans drawn np by a gene- 
ral or stafT of generals? 

Loixl Moran, Cliuirhill’s pci'sonnl physician, said: 
“It is not e.xsy to gel into Stalhi’s mind.” Ghnrchill 
told him that. Clmrchill could carry the ex])ansivc Roose- 
velt along with him, but the self-made man fi'oin the 
Caucasus Mountains maintained his stolid Liciturnity 
in the presence of England’s most articulate word-lover. 

Stalin has reduced spontaneity to zero. His acts, 
words, gestures, silences, and absences fit a enrclully- 
woven de-ng^. When he smiled broadly at the signing 
of die Sovict-Nazi pact, the smile was political; it was 
a message to liitler. 

Stdiii did not want Churchill to get into his mind. 

Until 1936, top-rank Bolsheviks invariably referred 
to Stalin as Klioz^ain or “boss.” Suddenly, at n signal, 
they started calling him Starik or “old man,” which is 
more aiFcctionatc. In a dictatorship, all things, (‘veu 
nicknames, arc regulated and calculated. 

The Soviet propaganda niacliinc heas tried to jjilc- 
drive Stalin into the hearts of the people. 

In 1945, a petition of reverence and glorification 
was presented to Stalin after it had been personally 
signed by 2,547,360 residents of the White Russian 
Soviet Republic. On November 18, 1945, Joseph Barnes 
reported from Moscow to the New fork Herald Tribune that 
“The twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment of 
the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Rc])ublic was celebrated 
here today with llie pubJiption this morning of a letter 
to GencraUssimo Stalin signed by more than 2,500,000 
Kazakh citizens.” The Kazakli republic is an immense, 
sparsely-settled area in Central AsLa witli an average 
population of four personSs per square kilometer. Stalin 
knows how much time, energy, and money had to 1 m 
expended, in a war-weary wuntry, by haras^ officials 
to get up these petitions which are becoming a common 
phenomenon in Russia. 

(On April 6, 1946, Generalissimo franco was 
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presented with fifty bound volumes containing 700,000 
signatures of Spaniards confirming their allegiance to liim. 
Labor Minister Ghon, who made tlic presentation, 
said to Franco : “You arc the only Spaniard we 
always are ready to follow against eveiything and 
everybody.”) 

Engineered approbation by the populace never 
fooLs the engineers. It is dcsigJicd to fool the populace- 
and the naive foreigner. Endless repetition has tremend- 
ous force. 

“Our dear fatlicr, friend, and teacher, our pride, 
our glory— the great Stalin,” tlic Moscow daily Trud 
wiotc on January 26, 1939,10 a typical utterance which 
one can find in practically any edition of any Soviet 
publication. The Moscow magazine Bolshevik of July, 
1945, autlioritative article on Soviet history, 

philosophy, and jurisprudence, calls Stalin “The greatest 
scientist of the age.” Every day, the unctuous adulation 
of Stalin, possessor of a million traits of genius from whom 
all blessings flow, reaches new heights and ocaipies more 
space in Soviet newspapers and magazines. 

The “Fuehrer” principle of the Big Man dictator, 
whicli tlie Bolslieviks ad<^tccl bcfoi'c Hitlei', was an 
abomination to me when it fu’st manifested itself many 
years ago. Although the Soviet Foreign Commissariat 
did not like foreign coiTcspondcnts in Moscow to attack 
Stalin, I wrote from Moscow to The Nation of August 13, 
1930, reviling “the orgy of personal glorification of 
Stalin wliich has been permitted to sweep the country., , 
He has become the object of thickly smeared praise, 
fewning adulation and tastclc^ obeisauce...Lcnirt never 
permitted such zintics and he was more popular dian 
Stalin can ever hope to be...It is as un-Bolshevik as it is 
politically unwise. If Stalm is not responsible for this 
performance he at least tolerates it. He could stop it by 
pressing a button.” 

He liked it. He still likes it. He has encouraged 
it. It has become more tasteless and more indecent with 
passing years. Eight cities h^ve been named for Stalin ; 
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Stalinoiad, Slalhiogorsk, Stalijiabad, Stalin, Slalino, 
Slalinir, Stalinissi, and Stalu^aoul, in addition to unmorous 
villagos, factoiics, collective faniis and schools, d'his 
Oriental ncar-dcilication probably feeds a psychological 
hunger in Stalin to be a “fatlier.” But it is also a 
calculated means whereby the dictator seeks (o make the 
people obey and love him. Perhaps Stalin felt that a 
suffering nation, deprived of ndigion, would be 
mor(‘ atta('hed to its government, naturally regard- 
ed as the cause of its suflering, if a “father” was 
at the head of the government. J never saw anv evideuee 
that Soviet cithsens loved their aloof parent in the walled 
Kremlin. Lenin was known affeclionately as “ flitch.” 
Marshal Klemend E. Voroslrilov, Ibrmer Oominissar of 
Defense, is adored by the common man and <‘hildrcu who 
call him “Klim.” (Voroshilovslt, a city named ader him, 
was recently changed back to its original name ol' Stavi'O- 
pol.) But Stalin, dc.spilc every effort, remains Sialin, 
steel. He is admired for his immense ability, appreciated 
for his accomplislimcnts, feared for his forceful methods. 
He Is not the sort of person who is loved. He docs not 
vibrate. His face seems to indicate that cvcrytliing hi 
him is incoming, not outgoing. Hitler magnetized 
millions with his hysteria. Churchill charmed England 
and many beyond her bordci.s. Roosevelt’s voice, grace, 
and warmtli won him friends and successes. But Stalin 
has little magnetism, charm, grace, or warmth. 1 once 
sat by his side for .six and a quarter hours at an inter- 
view. The total impression was one of calm strcngtli, 
cold determination, cotiadota direction, and concentra- 
tion on a ^single objective. With these, and witlt his 
consummate political skill and superior organizational 
technique, he won the power which popular appeal lias 
given other world leaders. He has kept that power llicsc 
twenty years— no mean physical and political achieve- 
ment. It has required daily attention to the myriad 
tasks which face all governments and, in addition, the 
weakening of inatitutions and the annihilation of persons 
who migjit have criticized, challenged, obstructed, or 
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thwarted the will of the dictalor. 

Stalin’s principle of organization resembles military 
stiategy: he disrupts his opponent’s strength while 
building and using his own. He applies this principle 
to international relations and to Soviet domestic affairs. 
In both dipsc fields he displays an extraordinary talent 
to confuse, divide, immobilize, and paralyze opposition. 

The possibility of opposing the dictator is drastically 
reduced by the nature of the Soviet system as Stalin has 
peifccted it. The peasants, who aie a majority in the 
countiy, live on state-controlled collectives which are not 
permitted to organize into groups ; the Government 
owns the land, maduiicry, and fann equipment of the 
collectives and is their cliicf customer. The peasants, 
therefore, have ncitlier political unity nor economic 
power. The workingmen, similarly, are employed by 
the Government ; they cannot strike ; trade unions, in 
the seme of bodies which make demands on employcis, 
do not exist. Nor liave the several million Government 
officials and Government-employed industrial managers 
any means of opposing or checking the dictator’s omni- 
potence. Without tliesc bureaucrats, to be sure, nothing 
moves. But he who docs not work in Russia does not 
eat, and he who objects is arrested. The bureaucrat 
highlights the paradox of Soviet security ; he can al- 
way.s have a job and he can always go to jail. Any 
official, from Molotov down, can be purged without 
redress. The bureaucracy is an indispensable motor, 
but it gets its current from the dictator. The Communist 
party is also incapable of independent action a^nst 
Stalin. Once the fountain of all political authority in 
the Soviet Union, the purges deprived the P^ty of its 
leaders and filled the smwors with fear, ^cre is no 
political activity outside the Communist parly and in it 
there is silence. Nor is a single individual free to jirotest 
or oppose, for freedom is illusory when a person is free 
only because the secret police has not decided to arrest 
him. 

In Stalin’s Russia, accordingly, there is no medium 
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for tlic expression of opposition. The power which 
might liJivc belonged to the press, Party, tiadc unions, 
farm unions, and Government offices has passed to the 
dictator. These institutions therefore cotild not be used 
to channel or voice popular discoutciil if it existed. 'I’he 
people might conceivably riot or practise non-violent 
non-cooperation as in India. But except in ease of the 
highly improbable disorganization of police authority 
at tlie top, such manifestations are precluded. The 
GPU has trained lire Soviet people in humble obedience 
and drained them of self-confidence. 

A national republic, say Georgia in the Caucasus, 
might rebel against the Moscow dictatorship if its local 
officials sympathized witli the insurrection. But tlie 
governments of all national republics which comprise 
me Soviet Union arc honeycombed willr Russians 
and Communists who take their orders from the Kremlin. 
No uprising could succeed without the aid of the Red 
Army. 

The Red Army and the secret police are thus die 
only two institutions which might question Stalin’s 
power. The way Stalin handles them shows his genius 
and the reasons for liis supremacy. 

The Soviet secret police or NKVD (People’s Com- 
missariat of International Affairs^, which me people still 
call the GPU, has agents in all cities and villages, in all 
factories and offices. Some of the finest buildings in 
Russia, usually in the center of town, house the GrU’s 
combination headquarters-prison. It is not in the nature 
of the GPU to hide its might under a bushel. Its acts 
are secret but not the fact that it acts. 

The GPU also conducts numerous economic enter- 
prises. I have seen it constructing canals and railroads 
with slave labour ; it has been commended officially for 
this activity. The GPU, moreover, maiutains its own 
armed units which guard the frontier, communications, 
and important buildings. 

J have met many GPU officials, Some wej'e men 
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and some were women. Some were in uniform 
and some were in civilian elotlies. Some were 
in the Soviet Union and some were in Soviet 
embassies abroad watching their own and foreign diplo- 
mats. Some were idealists convinced that their jobs were 
necessary though unpleasant. Some liked the luxuries and 
the power wliich their positions gave them. All were 
distinguished by hard work, secretivencss, and fear, for 
no punishment meted out by tlie GPU is as fierce as that 
whicli it metes out to its own members who falter or 
blunder. All are bound together by a strong esprit 
de corps, a pride in their assignment, a sense of “art for 
art’s sakc,-’^ The GPU is like an ancient fraternal order 
united by a common vow of silence, a common dedica- 
tion to a paramount function, a comnoon enjoyment of 
special status and privilege, and a common apprehension 
of failure. 

The GPU is Stalin’s rairitual child. 

For some years the GPU seemed to assume that its 
numbers, armed stren^h, multiplicity of key tasks, and 
indispeusability to the dictator made it at least partly 
autonomous. Its knowledge of the measures, not all of 
them savory, by which the dictator aggrandized his power 
and liquidated his victims, gave it the illusion that it was 
a state within a state. 

In 1931, the GPU defied Stalin. I told the story at 
the time in The Pfntion, and wrote its sequel in The 
Motion of August 9, 1933, both articles were mailed from 
Moscow. 

“Two years ago,” I explained in The Motion of 
1933, “Akulov was appointed Vice-President of the GPU. 
As such he superseded Yagoda, the active head of the 
organisation, and became tmief of the institution. Appar- 
ently, however, fiiction developed between Akulov and 
the permanent officials and before long the newcomer 
with a penchant for reform was sent to a rathei* inferior 
post in the Donetz coal basin.” 

Yagoda, for many years the master of the GPU, had 
sulked and refused to work with Akulov. Stalin was 
consequently forced to remove Akulov and restore 
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Yagoda’s supremacy. The GPU won a baldc again.st 
Stalin. 

Bui Stalin is not easily defeated. Characteristically, 
he waited, and then tried again. This second lime he 
did not put Akulov in the GPU. He put him out.sidc of 
it and over it. 

“Akulov,” T wrote in The .Naiiorii “an old Bolshevik 
and former associate of Lenin, has been appointed Attor- 
ney General of the Soviet Union. This is a new ofHce . . . 
The most surprisinjg of Akulov’s functions is his right to 
watch over the activities of the GPU. One of tlio Attor- 
ney General’s duties is ‘the supervision . . . over the 
legality and regularity of the GPhPs acts’.” 

This change brought a relaxation of the Bolshevik 
terror. I knew Soviet citizens arrested by Yagoda were 
liberated by Akulov. He could not resurrect the dead 
but he did release some of the living who had been falsely 
accused. In the latter half of 1933 and tliroughout 1934, 
the country witnes.scd a pcrccptmlc easing of the atmos- 
phere. For die first time m Soviet history, the secret 
police could not, without consulting higher authority, 
arrest an important engineer or a Red Army officer. 

Injanuary, 1934, some of the Judicial functions of 
the GPU were transferred to the Soviet courts, and the 
GPU was renamed Commissariat of Internal Affairs. For 
seven months, however, die Commissariat remained with- 
out a Commissar. This was most unusual. Stalin was 
resisting the appintment of Yagoda. In the end, in July, 
1934., Yagoda became Commissar. Yagoda, though shorn 
of some powers, had won again. 

The assassination of Sergei Kirov, Number Four 
Bolshevik and Leningrad political chief, in December, 
1934, caused a short, high wave of executions and whole- 
sale deportations which did not, nevertheless, interrupt 
the liberalization of the regime. The new phase culminat- 
ed in the handing down of the Stalin constitution of 1936. 

But while the Constitution was being drafted it was 
being killed by the famous Moscow trial and the recru- 
descence of the purge. Thousands of high Soviet officials— 
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I named hundreds of them in hden aud Politics — were shot 
or banished. 

The Soviet Constitution has been more breached 
than honored. For some, what is on paper is. But the 
civil liberties written into the Stalin constitution do not 
exist in Soviet life. The people drought they would get 
those liberties and were jubilant. The jubilation reflected 
the yearning of the population for freedom and their con- 
sciousness of its absence. Tliis is what may have caused 
the Soviet leadership to ignore the Constitution ; it had 
been taken too seriously by the country. The GPU 
may liavc showed Stalin reports about the mood of the 
nation which convinced him that liberty would imperil 
the dictatorship. The fact is that the trials and purges 
and die accompanying accentuation of the terror robbed 
the Constitudon of all reality. Alter the relaxation of 
the terror in 1934, the preparation of the Constitution 
I935 j and its proclamation in 1936, the trials were 
a shock to me. At those trials, not only cei’Lain 
prominent pciwns were condemned to death. Democracy 
was condemned to death. 

The 1936 and 1937 trials were skilfully staged by 
Genrich Yagoda as head of the scant police. But on 
March a, 1938, Yagoda, a short, thin man with aHitler- 
esque mustache, appeared in the dock of the biggest 
Moscow trials. On March 13, the court sentenced him 
to death for treason. Stalin had Anally disposed of the 
man who defled him. 

Yagoda’s successor was Yezhov, a man about five 
feet tall. He intensified the purge. Then Stalin purged 
him. Yezhov’s successor wza Levrenti Beria, a Georgian 
like Stalin, short and nithlcss. I talked with him in 
Tiflis in 1934 when, as head of the Georgian secret po- 
lice, he exterminated the Georgian Mensheviks. He 
owed his rise to Stalin. Under Beria, the GPU became 
the completely subservient and obedient “flaming 
sword,’* as Soviet writers call it, of the dictatorsliip. Tfic 
Attorney General was forgotten. 

On January 14, 1946, however, Colonel General 
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Sergei N. Kmglyov replaced Beria. The chicl' ol' the 
GPU is liie most powerlul man in llie Soviet Ujrion next 
Lo Stalin, and a person wlio has exercised niueh jiowci 
for a long time may become ambitious and dangerous, 
Stalin changes the guard when he thinks it is developing 
independent ideas. 

The GPU is Stalin’s faithful tool. 

Stalin also experienced great difficulty with the Red 
Army. 

Generals, general staffs, and armed forces play a 
political role even in democracies where there is a tradi- 
tional objection to such an undemocratic invasion of 
people’s rights and a traditional fear of “Bonapartism.” 
Democracy presents a whole array of defenses against 
political meddling by the military : jrce elections, elected 
civilian officials, parliaments whicli allocate the money 
for the armed services, an uncontrolled press wliich can 
expose assaults on the constitution, and so forth. But a 
dictatorship would not be a dictatorship, if it wcic cer- 
tain of tlie free approval of a majority. Lacking affirma- 
tive public consent, a dictatorship is more dependent 
on the military than a democracy. Hiis cnlianccs the 
importance of the military. In Japan, the military ruled. 
Hitler kept a keen eye on his generals ; they obeyed him 
and took the army into war against the better judgment 
of some of them ; yet many were disloyal to Jiim and 
finally, very late, plotted to kill him. Mussolini too liad 
his troubles with the military. In Spain, in Argentina, 
and elsewhere the diclatoi’ships rest painfully on 
bayonet points. 

The political importance of the Red Army is enhan- 
ced by Its popularity. It is a people’s army, and the 
jDcoplc like it. The Soviet dictatorship is a cold preci- 
sion instrument and none of its leaders, neither Stalin, 
nor Molotov, nor Zhdanov, nor Andreyev, nor Malen- 
kov, has been able to establish an emotional bond with 
the masses. The Red Army, on the other hand, is 
human. Its marshals and generals— -Tukhaclievsky in 
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bis time, Timoshenko, Zhukov, and others—evoke a 
warm response. 

Stalin’s difficulty with the Red Army can be seen 
through the fete of two persons : General Boris M. Shapo- 
shnikov and Marshal Michael N. Tukhachevsky. 

Shaposlmikov was bom in 1882 and served as a 
colonel in the Tsar’s Army. He was a professional 
military man and not interested in politics. He did not 
enter the Communist party until 1930 when his high 
military rank made the formality necessary. Like thou- 
sands of other Tsaiist officers, he joined the Red Army 
in igi8 because he was a Russian nationalist patriot and 
wanted to defend his country against foreign interven- 
tion. 

Tukhachevsky was born in 1893, He belonged to 
a new generation. He was a young lieutenant m the 
Tsar’s Army and became a member of the Communist 
party in April, 1918, when tirat step required political 
contnetion and entailed extra danger's and responsibili- 
ties. At the age of twenty-seven, Tukhachevsky com- 
manded the Red Army in its brilliant dash across Poland 
to the gates of Warsaw. In Eur(me, he earned the repu- 
tation of a modem Napoleon- But in addition to being 
a military genius, Tukhachevsky was politically-minded. 
The many 'j^ung Communist oflicers in the Red Army 
looked to hun as their leader. , , ’ 

A rivalry developed between the non-political, 
Ruasian-nationalistic, old-guard military specialists exem- 
plified by Shaposhnikov and the young Cc^munist 
officers of the t^c of Tukhachevsky. S^n sided with 
Shaposhnikov. 

Shaposhnikov was appointed Chief of Staff of the Red 
Army in 1926.' But pressure from the Tukhachevsky 
school of officers caused liim to be removed and 
transferred to a minor command in the Volga district. 
Ultimately, Tukhachevsky succeeded him as Chief of 
Staff. 

On May ii, 1937, Tukhachevsky was removed 
and transferred to a minor command in the Volga 
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district. Shaposhnikov succeeded him. 

On June 12, 1937, Tukliachevsky and eight of the 
highest generals and marshals in the Red 
Army were executed on the never-proved charge of 
conspiracy. The decree of May 1 1 which demoted 
Tukhachevsky also reintroduced political commissars 
into the army. The commissars were civilians who 
shared authority with army officers and often vetoed 
officers’ orders. The commissars, said the Pravda, “are 
the eyes and ears of the Communist party in tire army.” 
This meant that the party and GPU felt they had to 
watch the army after the liquidation of Tukhachevsky 
and the officers who were loyal to him. 

The army officers resented the presence of the 
commissars and had no taste for Shaposhnikov. On 
August lOj 1940, Shaposhnikov was relieved of his duties 
as Chief of Staff. On August 12, the commissars were 
abolished. 

The commissars came in with Shaposhnikov and 
went out with him. 

Then, on July 16, 1941, when the Red Army was 
retreating before the Germans and the prestige of the 
officers was therefore lower, the commissars were again 
restored. On November 3, 1941, when the Reichswehr 
stood before Moscow, Shaposhmkov again returned as 
Chief of Staff. 

Stalin’s manipulations, though undistinguished by 
brilHance and inventiveness, become impressive through 
their implacable persistence. In Stalin’s wartime 
speeches and Orders of the Day, for instance, the striking 
Ihing is the elementary approach and die manner 
in \^ch all his statements over the four fighting years fit 
a single stencil ; in each review of the war he treats the 
same subjects in the same way. No new thought or 
brave analysis mars the high-school student summaries. 
Yet tlw dmning repetitiveness has the relentless strength 
of a giant engine’s flywheel. ^ Not having great intellec- 
tual attainments Stalin has little intellectual arrogance. 
He never seems seltconscious about anybody saying “Oh, 
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he has done (or said) this before.” The sameness may 
reveal his limitations. But for his victims it appears to 
have had a paralyzing fascination. 

Twice Stalin tried to check secret police chief 
Yagoda with Akulov. Tlirce times Stalin brought in tlic 
commissars to create a balance against politically-minded 
officers in the array. He follows the same pattern over 
and over again. 

Stalin ousted the commissars once more on October 
10, 1942, and gave the military commanders unlimited 
authority. This documented their ascendancy. In the 
war situation, Stalin had to bow to the military caste 
he had created. He could not purge it in the midst of 
the battie with Germany. 

But wliile yielding to the officers’ corps, Stalin did 
not neglect countermeasures. He shifted generals often 
and endeavored especially to win the fevour of the 
middle-rank officers. On the assumption that soldiers 
will be loyal to their military supenors, Stalin gave 
high rank to civilian heads of the Gommunist party like 
Andrei A. Zhdanov who was named Colonel General, 
and N. Khrushchev, Ukrainian party leader, who was 
named Lieutenant General. Meanwhile, he took 
care to keep the supreme Politbureau closed to front- 
line generals. But the chief of the GPU was admitted 
as a deputy member and received the title of Marshal 
though he had never fought at the front ; he thereby 
acquired equal status with the highest fighting army 
commander. Stalin did not want the Red Army to 
outrank the GPU. Stalin himself conferred on himself 
the exalted, unequaJed rank of Generalissimo, 

Waiter Kerr, keen observer of the little details which 
reveal big things in Russia, noted in a dispatch from 
Moscow to the J^ew Tork Herald Tribune of November 18, 
1942, that whereas the fourteen topmost civilian leaders 
of the Soviet Union were frequently mentioned in the 
newspapers, “the names of high officers like (^eral 
Zhukov, Marshal Timodienko, Marshal Boris M. 
Shaposhnikov, and Marshal S. M, Budenny are pubHffied 
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rarely.” Stalin did not want the military to be too 
popular or to get too much credit for victories, 

Adriot political artist, Stalin was able, despite diffi- 
culties, to maintain his hold on the military throughout 
the war. Peace facilitates the dictator’s task. 

But Stalin has not been able to prevent, and there 
is no evidence that he wished to prevent, the rise of a 
cult of Russian militarism. Soviet diplomats have been 
corseted into gold-braid uniforms with big epaulets. 
Admirals and generals are taking diplomatic posts. “The 
profession of military commander,” wrote the Pravda of 
August 30, 1940, “is tihe most respected in the country.” 
The youth is encouraged and forced to go military. 
Co-education has been abolished in Soviet schools 
not because of any inadequacy in the method but 
because all boys begin their military training 
at the very inception of their school careers and, 
girls being what they are, there must therefore be special 
schools for girls. Russia’s postwar Five Year Plan is offici- 
ally described as a means “to develop the military and 
economic strength of the So\det Union.” General John 
R. Deane, former American Army representative in Mos- 
cow, sjiys the peacetime establishment of the Red Army 
will be “about four million men, which is probably all 
or more than the economy of the country can stand.” 
The .maintenance of such a large army, and the expan- 
sion of the Red Navy in accordance wilJi Stalin’s pub- 
lished instructions, mean many officers with privileges 
and political aspirations ; it means propaganda at home 
to prove that foreign enemies threaten the country and 
that the population must accordingly bend every effort 
to make the nation stronger ; it means that Russia will 
continue to live in an atmosphere of strain and tension. 

In 1813, a Tsarist army entered Paris. Rtxssian 
officers and soldiers in great numbers saw Europe. It 
opened their eyes to the backwardnes, poverty, and 
egression that existed at home. In 1B25, Russian army 
officers who were inspired by Ihe French revolution 
staged the famous Decembrist revolution. They 
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wanted a constitution for Russia. The revolt failed but 
it never died in the memory of the people. 

Now another Russian army has seen Em'ope, a 
bombed, rubbled, hungry, mgged, numbed, anguished, 
unhappy, directionless Europe. Yet even such a continent 
impressed the Red soldier and commander as more 
comfortable, more advanced, and freer than his native 
land. The Kremlin watched and was somewhat worried. 
Hie Pravda one day in September, 1944, published six 
columns from the pen of Leonid Sobolev, war correspon- 
dent with the Red Army in Bucharest, wherein he urged 
the Russian soldier not to be dazzled by “a lot of tawdry 
brilliance.” Konstantin Simonov, Soviet novelist, took up 
die same subject in the army newspaper Red Star in 
October, 1945, and asked the soldier to remember that 
sacrifice for his country is more creative than indulgence 
in a luxurious private life. But lest this appeal fall on 
deaf ears, Simonov added the assurance of a brighter ma- 
terial future for the citizens of the Soviet Union. 

The Red Army, its eyes opened by Emnpean con- 
ditions, is likely to press for national economic improve- 
ments. In Russia’s straitened postwar conditions, however, 
higher standards of living can only be attained at the 
expense of the industries and funds needed to equip the 
Red Aimy. This is another problem in political naviga- 
tion for masterly hmd of pilot Stalin. 

Suppose Stalin dies ? The question has been debated 
everywhere in the democratic world. Rarely has so much 
thought, and in some circles so much hope, been invested 
in the demise of a single human being. Will the Red 
Army take power after Stalin ? Will it name his succes- 
sor ? The answers arc in the negative. 

No man’s deeds die with him. He leaves a legacy, 
and in Stalin’s case it is a big one. Twenty years of his 
inle cannot be sloughed off quickly if at all, especially 
since what he did has become rooted in geography, 
p^chology, and institutions. Stalin remade the map. 
Tha.t remains. He remade minds. That is not easily 
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changed. He crushed private capitalism and substituted 
the state ; few if any leaders would risk inviting chaos by 
reversing this situation. 

The Soviet system is not likely to undergo many impor- 
tant changes wnen Stalin passes. Violent politick battles 
raged in Russia after Lenm’s death. They lasted long and 
involved all front-rank Bolsheviks. But the safety and 
stability of the regime were never imperiled. That after- 
Lenin controversy was a Communist Party controversy. It 
precipitated a countrywide public debate. Leaders and 
members argued the issues in the open. Today the Parly 
has been reduced to a passive agent of the Kremlin. Its 
spirit is dead, 

Stalin’s death will not create a political disturbance 
beyond the narrowest leader group ^t surrounds him. 
His successor — assuming, as I do, that he will name one— 
could only be vetoed by the GPU, not by tire army. 

The GPU is much smaller than the Red Army 
and has less physical force. Yet it has more political 
power. Stalin and his GPU can always outmaneuver 
the Red Army just as Hitler and Himmler could 
worst the Reichswehr in any political struggle. 
This is why it was possible for Stalin to execute 
Tukhachevsky and the leading generals of the 
Red Army. That tremendous event, perhaps the most 
momentous political act in a decade of Soviet history, 
actually required nothing more than simultaneous un- 
heralded nocturnal visits by GPU men to the apartments 
of the nine marked marshals and generals. If the generals 
had been plotting a revolt they might have been quarter- 
ed with their troops and offered resistance to arrest. 
But they were probably found at home, in their 
pyjamas. One of them, General Gamamik, a hero 
of the Bolshevik civil war and director of political 
education in the army, was officially reported to have 
committed suicide when the secret police called for him. 
Each of the others knew that the alternative was a shot in 
the mouth from his own revolver or a shot in 
the back of the nec^ from a’ GPU revolver and 
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presumably chose the latter because it is better to 
die later. 

This illustrates the advantage which a dictator enjoys 
over the army. Unless an army group is planning a 
coup d'etat it can only exert pressure on the dictatorship, 
and such pressure would be the signal for a night-swoop 
by the GPU. 

For Red Army dissidents the choice is armed 
insurrection or silent submission. A palace revolution 
against Stalin or his successor might be undertaken by a 
small band of officers, or one officer might try assassina- 
ting the dictator. St^n is carefully watched, and even 
a Red Army general must check his sidearm before 
entering Stalin’s presence ; individual acts of terror are 
therefore unlikely though not impossible. But assassins 
or a conspiratorial committee would realize that they 
were taking grave risks upon themselves, their families, 
co-workers, and acquaintances without, however, ensur- 
ing the success of their venture, A successful uprising 
would require a nationwide organization. It would 
require consultations with commanders of garrisons 
outside Moscow and with regional military chiefs. 

A general might discuss a conspiracy with a friend in 
the army. They might discuss it with a third military 
man. But if they took the matter to a fourth or a fifth 
person he would be very likely to s^ to himself : “Are 
they testing me ? Are they trying to tod out for the GPU 
how loyal I am ? If I don’t report them they may report 
me.” He, accordingly, would inform on them in the in- 
terest of his own safety. Moreover, every office and regi- 
ment has men in it who work for the secret police and 
who would covet the credit of exposing a plot against the 
authorities. In this way, the GPU hol^ the key to power 
in Russia. An army insurrection in the Soviet Union 
would be a mgantic ^mble. Only light-minded adven- 
turers or high-minded idealists would try, and they would 
almost certainly fail. 

The power which the GPU holds over the Red 
Army has always been a source of irritation between 
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them. Hostility is enhanced by the overlapping of some 
of llieir functions. The GPU has a foreign espionage 
SCI vice and so have the military. The GPU stands guard 
over Soviet frontiers and the Red Army is encamped not 
far behind. Even in the best-coordinated governments, 
jurisdictional disputes occur. What has especially intensi- 
fied army feeling against the GPU is that it maintains 
spies in the army and can again arrest army officers. 

It would be folly to prophesy whether a less skilful 
dictator than Stalin will have trouble curbing the GPU 
or the army. A secret police can always attempt to make 
itself indispensable by “discovering” plots and domes- 
tic enemies. An army can try to bolster its political 
power at home by preparing for adventures abroad. 

Because the Red Army is anti-GPU for institutional 
reasons, hopes have been reposed in it to make Russia 
more democratic ; any triumph over the GPU would be 
a triumph over its terror methods and its unlimited right 
to invade personal life. So far, there are no signs that the 
Red Arm)^ or anybody else h^ effected an mcrease in 
Soviet political democracy. I scour the Soviet press for 
such a sign and would be happy to record it. The 
wonderful Soviet people, and the world, would be safer 
with more democracy in Russia. 

The prospects of Soviet democracy after Stalin’s 
death are dimmed by the official attitude that Russia is 
democracy. In the early years of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, democracy was offered as a goal. Now, with the 
country enjoying less liberty than it had then the Gov- 
ernment sap democracy alreeidy exists. If the absence 
of freedom is officially called freedom how can a move- 
ment for freedom be tolerated ? It would be branded an 
assault on freedom. 

The Moscow New Times of January, 1946, contended 
that Rumania and Bulgaria must be protected from the 
“abstract standards of Western democracy” which evil 
Messrs. Byrnes and Bevin were just then trying to inflict 
on those two Balkan countries reveling in their 
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Moscowimposed concrete (steel) “democracy”. The 
standards of Western democracy are amperfcci, but they 
are abstract only to those who do not enjoy them. What is 
good in those standards is very good. Stalin, however, 
seeks to protect Rumania and Bulgaria, as to date he has 
protected Russia, from the abomination of free elections, 
free assembly, free trade unions, free courts, free speech, 
and free press. Stalin stands for state power without 
abridgment. 

What does a state give the individual to whom it 
denies political rights and whom it cannot supply with 
material goods ? Stalin has feced this problem. He offered 
the Soviet citizen nationalism. He pinned medals on his 
chest. He gave him an icon lest he become an iconoclast. 
He strengthened the femily albeit by such dubious means 
as encouraging more babies and making divorce less 
accessible to die poor. He stressed and exaggerated the 
social achievements of the regime and contrasted them 
with the horrors endured by the “capitalist slaves” of 
Western bourgeois covmtries. He gave him circuses in the 
shape of festivals, carnivals, aviation shows, trans-Siberian 
flights which are played up in the press— day after day 
newspapers devoted more than h^ their total space to 
one sum feat— tmtil the readers think that no other 
country ever saw a trans-continental hop, parades, and 
other sensations. 

The technique of diversion has been employed by 
aU dictatorships ; Stalin has developed it to a fine art. 

Sometimes, foreign successes— diplomatic or military— 
serve as diversions from the hard life. The Nazis, Itanan 
Fascists, and Japanese militarists needed foreign victories 
to bolster domestic control. They hailed war as a virtue. 
“Only war raises all demonstrations of human enerjgy to 
the hipest pitch and places the stamp of nobility on 
nations which can meet it openly,” wrote the ignoble 
Mussolini in 1934. Stalin has never uttered such non- 
sense nor have die Bolsheviks preached it. 

Philosophers attribute the aggressive tendencies of 
some nations to their philosophers, Psychologists explain 
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such tendencies by national trauma or psychoses or pri- 
mitive experiences. But whatever tlreir roots, recent his- 
tory shows that these tendencies do not explode into wars 
unless dictatorships are in power. Soviet Russia has 
committed aggression without philosophers. 

Dictatorship brought on the second world war with 
the help of die appeasing democracies. Appeasement is 
an abdication of strength resulting from an abdication 
of intelligence. With all its material strength, democracy 
since the first days of Hitler has been in retreat before 
totalitarian attack. 

In relation to Hitler, Mussolini, and Hirohilo, the 
democratic retreat was chiefly physical ; they advanced, 
we retreated. We thereby reinforced them at home and 
increased their contempt for us until they believed they 
could conquer the earth. 

In relation to Stalin the retreat of the Western 
powers is not only physical ; it is spiritual as well. Wc 
not only yield to him ; we gloriJfy him. This is one 
of the most startling social phenomena of our time. 

Son of Asia, Stalin has cast a spell over his native 
continent and a shadow over Europe. His influence, 
via friends of Russia and of Communism, reaches into 
every comer of the Americas, Nobody with the possible 
exception of the Pope (hence, in part, the hostility bet- 
ween them) affects the lives of so many people. 

Stalin’s international influence stems from his abili- 
ties, from the power and accomplishment of his country, 
and from the intellectual bankruptcy and political anarchy 
of the Western world. Capitalism lacks frith m itself. 
Because of its imperfections, capitalism cannot hold its 
intellectuals. Democracy is unsure and insecure. This 
inner moral weakness of the West has not eluded the 
shrewd eye of Stalin ; it guides his foreign policy. 



ig. Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin Make the Peace 

'T'HE WAR leaders were the peacemakers. They forged 

the peace while fighting the war. 

The real peace conferences were held in Teheran in 
December, 1943, in the Crimea in February, 1945, and, 
to a less extent, in Potsdam in July-August, 1945. All 
the otlier meetings during and after the war, induding 
San Francisco, were elaborations of the main peace lines 
laid down by Roosevelt, Churclnll, and Stalin at Teheran 
and Yalta. 

The usual order is to win a war and then write the 
peace. Roosevelt and Churchill would have followed this 
procedure. Secretary Hull told Congress on November 
18, 1943, the American government wanted all 
boundary questions left in abeyance until the termination 
of hostilities. But this had disadvantages for Russia. A 
peace is sliaped not by the countries that have contribu- 
ted jnost to victory but by the countries that have most 
strength left after victory. Stalin knew that the Soviet 
Union would be weakened by the casualties and destruc- 
tion of the war. He felt, too, that Russia could impose 
her will on her allies while she was indispensable to^ vic- 
tory but might lose this leverage when hostilities 
ceased. 

Imagine a partnershipof three which must under no 
conditions be dissolved, ^en if ona partner asks for 
something and refuses to desist the others give it to him. 
This was the basis of Stalin’s strategy at Teheran and 
Yalta. 

But England and America were partners too. Why 
couldn’t they insist ? 
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Stalin understood that America and England would 
not quit the war. They would not come to terms with 
Hiller or Japan. Roosevdt and Churchill, however, did 
not have me same trust in Stalin. This was Stalin’s 
greatest asset in the making of the peace. 

The Soviet-Nazi pact of August, 1939, placed a per- 
manent imprint on world diplomacy. It signified that 
anti-Nazi Russia, champion of collective security against 
aggressors, could sign a treaty of friendship and neutrality 
with Nazi Germany, the great aggressor. The fear 
that Moscow might repeat this peirormance constantly 
obsessed Roosevelt and GhurchiU. 

At Casablanca in January, 1943, Roosevelt and 
Churchill issued then- famous “Unconditional Surrender” 
statement. The United States and Great Britain, they 
announced, would sign no peace with the enemy until he 
was completely defeated. That was eighteen months 
before the cross-Channel invasion of Normandy. The 
American Army merely had a hold on North Afidca. The 
unconditional surrender pronouncement could have no 
immediate effect on Hitler’s policy and ultimately it 
could only strengthen Hitler and the German will to resist. 
The declaration was not meant for Germany. Nor was 
it needed to bolster American morale ; once in the war 
the Americans would see it through. The Roosevclt- 
Churchill “Unconditional Surrender” statement was 
meant as a hint to Stalin to adopt the same unconditional 
surrender formula. But it would have been stupid for 
him to do so. What Roosevelt and Churchill aflSrmed 
at Casablanca revealed their uncertainty about Russia’s 
intentions and showed Stalin that he could trade on it. 

Stalin talkefi and acted quite the reverse of uncon- 
ditional surrender. He made an undisguised appeal to 
the German Army and the German people on May i, 
1942, “The German Army,” he said, “is called on 
to shed its own and other people’s blood and maim itself 
and o&ers not so much in the interests of Germany but 
to enrich German bankers and plutocrats . . . For the 
German people it is growing ever dearer that the only 
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outlet from the position in wiiich they now find themselves 
is the freeing of Germany fi-om the fieebooting clique of 
Hitler and Goering . . . We have no aim of seizing 
foreign territory or conquering foreign peoples. Our aim 
is clear and honorable. Wc want to free our Soviet land 
from the German Fascist beasts,” 

Stalin was even more direct in a speech on Novem- 
ber 7, 1942. “It is not our aim to destroy Germany,” 
he said. “It is not our aim to destroy all military force 
in Germany, for every literate person will understand 
tlrat this is not only impossible in regard to Germany, 
as it is in regard to Russia, but it is also inadvisable from 
the point of view of the future. ...” 

This was a plain bid to the German Army leaders 
to overthrow Hitler and make peace with Russia. 

Churchill had been in Moscow and explained to 
Stalin that the British were in no position to land in 
western Europe and start a second front there. 
The clamor for a second front nevertheless con- 
tinued unabated ; both Russians and pro-Russians 
abroad ceaselessly demanded it. Nothing could have 
been more natural for Russia, bleeding pronely, than to 
want relief by the deflection of some Nazi forces to an- 
other fighting area. But in view of the fact that Stalin 
was provided with complke information on the Western 
aUies’ plans and strength, the agitation for a second front 
was in the nature of a reminder that Rusia felt unhappy 
about her allies and wanted more from them, It sugge^- 
ed that Russia might sedc relief in a sqiarate peace with 
Germany. 

In summer of 1943, the nervousness in London 
and Washington over Stalin’s intentions rose to maximum 
intensity. For on July 12, 1943, the “National Commi- 
ttee for a Free Germany” was organized imder Soviet 
auspices in Moscow. It consisted of German Commu- 
nists long resident in Russia and of Nazi prisoners of war, 
some of them high officers, some noblemen, whom the 
Soviet government had released for this purpose. The 
Ckmnmttee drafted a manifesto on July 21 which was 
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dropped iii millions of copies by Red Army airplanes 
over the German lines and then printed in the Moscow 
Pravda of August i , thus making it official. 

The manifesto called for the cstablislunent of "a ge- 
nuine national German government” in place of the 
Hitler regime. “This Government wiU immediately 
cease militaiy operatioixs, wall recall the Gennan troops 
to the Reich’s frontiers, and embark on peace negotia- 
tions, renouncing all conquests. In this manner it will 
attain peace and once again place Germany on an equal 
footing with other nations”. 

“Peace negotiations”; “Germany on an equal footing 
with other nations”; that is not Unconditional Surrender. 

All this might be viewed as a legitimate Soviet 
attempt to cause a rift between the Reich’s Army and 
Hitler. But it was not so interpreted by Roosevelt and 
Churchill. From Quebec where he was confening with 
the President, Winston Churchill delivered a speech on 
Aupst 31, 1943, which, though full of deference to Stalin 
and Russia, was rather bitter about Soviet and foreign 
Communist demands for a second front. “We once had 
a fine fi’ont in France,” Churchill recalled, “but it was 
tom to pieces by the concentrated might of Hitler, and 
it is easier to have a front pulled down than it is to build 
it up again.” This was a frontal attack on Stalin’s policy 
during the Soviet-Nazi pact period when a different 
Russian attitude might, so Gliurchill implied, have saved 
France. It was thanks to Russia’s understanding with 
Germany, Churchill was saying, that Hitler could dirow 
his “concenti'ated” strengtli against France. 

GhurchiU was venting his irritation with Russia. An 
even more startling statement came from fixe pen of 
Harry Hopkins that summer. Writing in the American 
Magazine, Roosevelt’s intimate political adviser said: 
“If we lose her [Russia] I do not believe for a moment 
that we will lose the war. ...” The Red Army had 
taken Stalingrad and pushed the Germans back elsewhere. 
It was no longer a question of Russia’s succumbing to 
IJider’s blows, We could “lose” Russia only by a 
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separate Russian peace ’with Gcrman'y. 

Secretary of Stale Cordell Hull explained to me in 
his olfice in the State Department on January 19, 1944, 
why he went to Moscow for the first Conference of 
Foreign Ministers the previous autumn. “1 wanted to 
get to the bottom of the many stories of a separate peace 
between Russia and Gemiany llrat had been heard in 
Washington, London, and Chungking,” he began. “We 
were in the dark on that, . . 

The American and British governments were worried 
about Stalin’s loyalty to the Big Three coalition. This 
carefully-concealed sentiment dominated American and 
British diplomacy at Teheran in December, 1943. It 
created a perfect situation for Stalin. Behind each re- 
quest he made for Polish territory or for othei- advan- 
tages was the unspoken threat liiat in case of rebuff he 
liad an alternative : an agreement with a Hitler-less 
Germany. 

The Teheran conference was a total Stalin victory 
and “Teheran” therefore became the slogan and program 
of foreign Commimists, especially of the Browder-led 
American Communist parly. But the Kremlin soon 
decided, apparendy, that the conference had killed too 
many doubts about Russia’s future course, Stalin never 
likes anybody to be sure about what he will do. On 
January 17, 1944, accordingly, the Pravda published a 
strange story ^m its “own correspondent” in Cairo 
(where, as subsequently revealed, it had no corxesj^ondent) 
to the effect that “two leading British personalities” had 
been negotiating with Nazi Foreign Minister von Ribben- 
Irop for a separate peace with Germany. The Pravda’s 
“own correspondent” in Cairo stated that he got his in- 
formation :^ra “Greek and Yugoslav” sources ; the 
Ribbentrop talks, he alleged, took place in the “Iberian 
peninsula”. 

The story had all the earmarks of an invention, and 
the Pravda does not normally publish such vague, 
quesrionable tales. It was a tale with purpose. The 
American and British papers gave it great 
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first-page proniiaencc. The news was not the rumor but 
the fact that Piavda had printed it. 

I was in Washington the day the Pravda sensation 
appeared in Amei’ica. 1 had tea alone witli Lord Halifax, 
the British ambassador. The first tiling he said was : 
“Tell me, what are the Russians up to ? Why do tliey 
accuse the British government of wanting a separate 
peace with Germany ? ” The same question was in tlic 
minds of Secretary Hull, Undei-Secretary Stettinius, 
Assistant Secretary Adolf A. Berlc, and other American 
and foreim diplomats I saw those days. They were all 
perplexed and disturbed'. 

In my view, the purpose of the Pravda story was to 
produce just that state of disturbed perplexity. “Maybe 
Moscow’s charge that we are negotiating with Germany 
is only an excuse to justify S^oviet negotiations with 
Germany,” the diplomats reasoned. The post-Teheran 
feeling of Russia’s loyalty to the coalition left them. 
They fretted. Russia had to be courted again. Russia 
must not be thwarted. In this atmosphere, Stalin could 
consolidate concessions already wrenched from Roosevelt 
and Churchill and ask for more. It also helped him to 
get more Lend-Lease material. 

As soon as Russia started winning battles in 1943, 
the possibility of a separate Soviet-German peace loomed ; 
Stahn could consequently dictate terms to England and 
America at Teheran. Still later, the Red Army moved 
into eastern and central Europe, and the Kremlin began 
imposing itself on small countries. That inaugurated a 
new ph^e in the relations within the Big Three. To 
curb unilateralism and more Soviet expansion, the 
United States and Great Britain again saw themselves 
compelled to compromise with the Soviet government 
by yielding to most of Russia’s wishes at Yalta. 

During the war democratic governments felt a 
special need to guard against popular moods of depres- 
sion. The pubUc wanted to believe that all was best 
in the best of worlds, and political leaders wanted them 
to believe it. Each conference was therefore proclaimed 
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as an Important milestone on the road to victory and 
the postwar paradise. Roosevelt and Churchill could 
not leave Teheran or Yalta without a resounding 
announcement of agreement and progress, Stalin made 
them pay for his signature. 

But was there an alternative ? Gould Roosevelt 
and Churchill have risked alienating Russia and driving 
her into a separate peace with Germany ? That would 
have meant the prolongation of the war and a horrible 
rise in American and Bntish, as well as other, casualties. 
Despite Harry Hopkins’ optimism, the Western allies 
might have lost the war if we had lost Russia. To refuse 
to give Stalin what he asked, in Poland for instance, 
might have induced him to get it by an understanding 
with Germany. He had done it in 1939, and he might 
have felt that conditions were more favorable now than 
they were then. 

It was a terrible responsibility indeed. Whenever 
I discussed this central issue of the wartime peacemaking 
with Allied officials their ultimate retreat was in the 
question “And suppose Russia quits the war ?” Once I 
t^ed with Secretary Hull about Russia’s designs on 
Poland and the Baltic states, “If you want to t^e that 
up in Moscow,” he said, “you had better take the 
American Army and Navy wilh you.” Stalin, in other 
words, would only be deterred by the use of instruments 
and methods which the United States and the British 
could not employ. 

The pnvate citizen can criticize. But suppose he 
knew that the policy he advocate might cost the lives of 
a hundred thousand boys ? Roosevelt, Hopkins, and 
Churchill courted Stalin with concessions because they 
thought the outcome of the war was at stake. It 
probably was not. A Russian separate peace with 
Germany was very imlikely. In fact, it seems impossible. 
How could it have come about ? Any serious German 
offer of peace would have proved to Stalin that 
Gmnany was on her last legs and that he would there- 
fore be foolish to accept. Equally, any peace offer front 
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Moscow would have been read in Berlin as a confession 
of serious weakness and would have induced Germany 
to redouble her efforts to crash Russia. 

A second Stalin-Hitler pact presented insuperable 
obstacles and so, as the history of 1944 ajrd 1945 in 
Germany shows, did the overthrow of Hitler. The 
Moscow Free German Committee and all of Stalin’s 
gestures to the Geraran Army were not to be taken 
seriously ; Hitler stayed at the helm to his last suicidal 
day. 

Moreover, during the war, Moscow developed 
grand expansionist ambitions at the cost of Germany 
and Europe. Those ambitions could not have been 
satisfied by a separate German-Russian peace. Such a 
peace would have been a compromise and therefore a 
limitation on Soviet designs. Russia’s empire is bigger 
now than it could ever have been after a separate peace. 
This consideration, too, would have dissuaded Stalin 
from concluding a separate peace. 

There was only a short period, perlxaps a few 
months in 1943, when Hitler might have begun to 
doubt his ability to smash Russia and before Stalin was 
convinced that he could expel the Germans from his 
country, during which a separate Russo-German peace 
might have been concluded. But Hitler’s intransigence 
and “intuition” were one big obstacle ; Stalin’s 
experience with Hitler another. 

The future is a fog. Like an airplane pilot, a states- 
man flies on estimates. He moves toward the future on 
instruments and the instruments are his knowledge, his 
judgment, his instincts, his study of opposite numbers. 
The chances of a separate Russo-German peace were so 
small, and the Anglo-American cards were so strong 
(Lend-Lease, growing military power, etcetera) that the 
least one can say is that Roosevdt and Churchill did not 
have to surrender as abjectly to Stalin as they did m 
Teheran and Yalta. There was even less reason for the 
surrender at Potsdam in August, 1945, when Germany 
had feUen and Japan was about to reel under two 
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American atomic bombs. The American and British 
negotiators displayed less skill than Stalin. 

President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, and Undcr- 
Secretaiy Sumner Welles vehemently opposed Russia’s 
annexation of the Baltic countries. Roosevelt objected 
to Stalin’s wartime Polish solution. Yet at Teheran and 
Yalta, Roosevelt and Churchill acceded to Stalin’s wishes. 
They obviously acted under a powerful compulsion : it 
was the desire to placate Stalin lest he sign a separate 
peace. 

As a result, the decisions of the wartime peace con- 
ferences — and today’s peace stems from them— were based 
not on justice or what was considered best fora happy 
post-war world-, but rather on a hurried, emergency give- 
and-take in which the Western powers gave more than 
they took and the Bolsheviks took. Nobody asked; Is tliis 
good ? They asked : Is this unavoidable ? 

Stalin’s plans, as always, followed a simple recurring 
pattern : the annexation of eastern Poland would give 
Russia a common frontier with Czechoslovakia, Tlie 
annexation of the Baltic states and East Prussia would give 
Russia a common frontier with Germany. The annex-- 
ation of Garpatho-Russ (Ruthenia) woiild give Russia 
a common frontier with Hungary. The aimexation of 
Iranian Azerbaijan or its absorption under a disguise 
would lengthen Russia’s common frontier with Turkey. 

Before the second world war, the Soviet Union did 
not have a common frontier with Czechoslovakia, or 
Germany, or Hungary, or Norway. Now she has and 
she therefore has more influence over them. 

Russian occupation of half of Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary was calculated to enliance Soviet power 
throughout all of Europe. Russian occupation of 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and the supremacy of Comrade Tito 
in Yugoslavia threw the shadow of Russia over Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, and the Mediterranean. 

Nor did Moscow neglect China, and other Asiatic 
countries. 
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Just 03 Britain’s position in India is linked witli 
events in Indonesiuj Palestine, Gi’eecc, and Italy, so 
Russia’s motives in Finland are clarified by Russia’s acts 
in Iran ; the Curzon Line runs to Berlin ; Rumania is a 
station on tlie road to tlic Dardanelles. 

Stalin dreamt of a big Russian empire tliat would 
fill out the vacuum created by the disappearance of 
German and Japanese power and by die postwar weak- 
ness of France and England. 

In the Stalinist era, Soviet propaganda has exalted 
Ivan the Terrible, Peter die Great, Catherine the 
Great, and any Tsar or general who, whatever his des- 

E otic sins and aniel crimes against the Russian people, 
elped extend the territory of the realm. They are spe- 
cifically exalted in Soviet publications for this reason. 
Stalin is in the old Russian tradition. 

Soviet Russia thus became the central problem of 
wardme and peacetime peacemaking. To deny or to 
ignore this circumstance is to lose the key to world events. 

During the war, Moscow was ready to recognize 
British and American imperialism in order thus to 
facilitate Russian imperialism, Moscow wanted a three- 
way sharing of the moils of war and a three-way pard- 
tion of the world. In the drcumstatices, foreign Com- 
munists grew tolerant of imperitilism ; in fact, after 
Teheran Aey said there was no imperialism. After the 
war, however, Russian imperialism took a more hostile 
attitude towards England and America. 

Before adopting a single decision the Big Three con- 
ferences at Teneran and Yalta established a decisive 
principle : that three men, speaking for three powers, could 
determine the fate of we^ Allied countries like Poland 
which were not even present. More than twenty nations 
fou^t the Asds. Three shaped the peace. This is United 
Nations arithmetic. Try as they did, rebel as they did, 
the govenments of the smaller states were unable to liberate 
the jjostwar process of peacemaking from the Big Three’s 
wartime grip. 
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The Big Three contributed mast to victory. That 
gives them no monopoly of wisdom or decency. But a 
monopoly of decision gives free rein to dieir selfishness 
and unlimited scope to crude power bargains. Priority 
to the strong is a denial of democracy and justice. In 
every democracy the problem is to check the power of 
the few with the votes of the many, to balance the dif^e 
political might of the electorate against concentrated 
economic might. The Big Three, however, permitted 
the numerous little ones nothing more than “consul- 
tation” and “discussion.” Among the Three, moreover, 
one could veto two. One, therefore, could dictate to the 
world. This is the ultimate in nationalism andtiic 
minimum in internationalism. 

The only escape from the iron rule of the Big Three 
is in world government with Big Three approval. That 
suggests the obstacles feeing world government. But the 
issue never arose at Teheran and Ymta or Potsdam. 

The second world war was not a war about a map. 
It was a war caused by the disease of our civilization. 
Back in 1943, in a little book entitled Empire, I wrote ; 
“This war wfil either bring a new world or it will bring 
a new world war.” The peacemakers should have sat as 
a concilium to diagnose the disease and prescribe a cure. 
But they had no time. Modern statesmen go so fest 
th^ frequendy cannot st(m to think where they are 
going. Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin were the duree 
busiest men in the world and met together for five days 
to decide quickly the future of two billion human beings. 
Their first business was to win the war. With that in 
view they plotted military moves and with that in view 
they made the peace. The peace made at Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam was not a peace to prevent a third 
world war ; it tvas a peace to help win the second world 
war. It was a peace to keep the warrnakir^ coalitionists 
happy. It was as much a military measure as allocating 
Lend-Lease to Russia or planning the invasion (rf 
France, 
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On August 14, 1941, Roosevelt and diurchill had 
enunciated, and on January i, 1942, llic Soviet govern- 
ment had signed tlic Atlantic Charter. No ideal octolog, 
the Charter might nevertheless have setved as the base of 
a solid peace. At Teheran it became a scrap of paper. 
At Yalta, tliey bui'ned the paper. 

The first of the eight points of Ute Atlantic Charter 
states : “Their countries seek no aggrandizement, 

territorial or other.” Point Two says : “They desire to 
see no territorial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned.” 

Both these provisions were flagrantly violated by 
the decisions on Poland and Germany which Roosevelt, 
Ghorchill, and Stalin took at Teheran and Yalta. By 
undermining their own words they commenced to undei- 
mine the peace, 

After the Soviet Union originally seized eastern 
Poland in 1939, it conducted a “plebiscite” there 
and of course over ninety per cent of the voters, after 
more than a million had been deported to Siberia and 
Turkestan, voted for Russia. The Soviet Congress of 
November 18, 1918, in the days of idealism, resolved 
that when any country is occupied by another and “if 
this nation is not accorded the right to decide the form 
of its existence as a state without any pressure, through 
a free vote while the armed forces of the affiliating 
state, or a stronger state, are removed completely, then 
such affiliation is an annexation ; it is foreign rule and 
a crime.” 

Out of the months of a Soviet congress which met in 
the spirit of Lenin, Stalin’s seizure of eastern Poland Is 
condemned as a crime. 

Karl Marx, who wrote authoritatively on European 
political problems, said in the Nm Rneinische Z^iUmg 
of August 19, 1848 ; “The creation of a democratic 
Poland is the first condition for the establishment of a 
democratic Germany. . . .It is not a question, however, 
of building a Poland independent on paper only, but of 
the building of a state on a lasting foundation, capable 
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of genuine existence. Poland must regain at least the 
territory which was hers in 1772.” That is more than 
Poland had in 1939. Do they read Marx in the 
Kremlin ? 

Russia annexed eastern Poland by agreement with 
Hitler in September, 1939. But on July 30, 1941, Russia 
and Poland signed a treaty in London whereby “the 
Goveimncnt of die Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
recognizes the Soviet-German treaties of 1939 as to terri- 
torial changes in Poland as having lost their validity.” 
That annulled Stalin’s territorial grab by the grace of 
Hitler, [t annulled the “plebiscite” in the presence of 
the Red Army. It gave the territory back to Poland. 

Yet at Teheran in December, 1943, after Russia had 
signed the Atlantic Charter, and before the Soviets had 
reconquered eastern Poland from Germany, Roosevelt 
and Churchill gave it to Russia; this was aggrandize- 
ment. They did it without consulting the population. 
They only consulted Stalin. Important as me fate of 
Poland is, this action is much more important than 
Poland, It established the vicious, pernicious principle that 
principles do not count when the Big Three get together. 

After the fact, of course, all the huge propaganda 
machines of governments and Communist parties and 
naive fellow-travelers of the Communists were rolled into 
position and began a deafen^ barrage to show that 
Russia’s seizure of Polish soil as fer west as the Gurzon 
Line was justified. It is one of the tragedies of our age 
that this loud noise did convince or at least confoiind 
many people in democratic countries. 

The propagandists say ; Poland up to the Gurzon 
Line formerly belonged to Russia. This is not true. 
Eastern Galicia, a large part and the richest part of the 
claimed region, never belonged to Tsarist Russia. 

Only a portion of the region was Tsarist. How did 
the Tsars get it ? Lenin, founder of the Bolshevik r^rae, is 
a good witness. In War and RevokUm, published in May, 
1907, Lenin wrote about the partitioning of Poland and 
Gourland, a province of Latvia? by Tsarist Russia, 
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imperial Germany, and the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
“Courland and Poland,” he said, “were partitioned 
togetlier by the tliree crowned brigands. They partitioned 
them for a hundred years. They tore their living flesh. 
And the Russian brigand tore away most because he was 
then the strongest.” 

The Bolshevik Stalin bases his claim on a brigand 
Tsai’’s theft. What else could one expect after Stalinism 
had turned to Tsarism for inspiration ? 

Here is anotlrer condemnation of Stalin by Lenin : to 
a party conference on April 29, 1917, Lenin said : “At 
one time, Alexander the Firat and Napolean bartered 
with Poland. At one time, the Tsars bartered Poland. 
Are we to continue the tactics of the Tsars ? That would 
be a rgection of internationalism. That is chauvinism 
of the worst kind.” It is Stalin’s chauvinism. 

The notion that a country is entitled to territory 
which it once owned is preposterous ; it would make the 
world an insane asylum. England would take Virginia, 
Boston, and a part of France ; Rome would lake London ; 
the Dutch would take New York; the French would take 
New Orleans; the Turk would take Egypt, Palestine, 
Soviet Ukraine, Bulgaria, and Rumania ; Sweden would 
take a big chunk of Russia ; Spmn would take California; 
Italy would take Spain ; Japan would take China and 
Indo-China ; China would take Indo-China ; Iran would 
take a piece of India ; Greece would take the same of 
India; and so on endlesdy into anarchy. 

The propagandists say : Russia was weak in 1920 and 
therefore had to surrender this territory to Poland. That 
is not true. Again Lenin, then head of the Soviet gov- 
ernment and always a merciless anedyst of his own acts, 
is the brat witness. He declared in Mracow, on Novem- 
ber 20, 1920 : “Especially great is the victory won by the 
Red Army, despite the setback at Warsaw, because it 
put Poland in a position where it had no strength at all 
to continue the war.” The general condition of Poland 
had become so unstable that there could have been no 
(jucstion of her continuing the war,” This statement is 
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accurate history. So it was not a matter of a strong Poland 
wresting the ai'ea from a weak Russia. Lenin, in fact, 
willingly gave Poland more territory tlian she asked in the 
1921 peace negotiations because he had no desire to bring 
tlie inhabitants of the Gurzon Line region into Soviet 
Russia. Many of tliem were Roman Catholics and he did 
not want to have a Roman Catholic problem on his 
hands. He sought and obtained a religious frontiei* 
between Russia and Poland. 

Suppose it were true that Russia was then weak and 
had to cede the territory to Poland. The cession 
might nevertheless have been an act of justice. 
There can never be any justice or stability in the 
world if a coimtry which has lost territory when weak 
seeks to regain it immediately it becomes strong. What 
about Germany, Japan, and Italy in the years to come ? 

The propagandists say : The majority of inhabitants 
in the disputed Gurzon zone are Russians or White 
Russians or Ukrainians. The majority of the inhabitants 
of Austria and the Sudetenland were German. Did we 
therefore applaud Hitler’s annexations ? Nothing justi- 
fies forceful annexation. If the majority are Russians 
why should Moscow not have waited for a free election 
conducted under international supervision after the 
withdrawal of the Red Army and the GPU? 

The propagandists say : Eastern Poland will be 
better off under the Russian government than under the 
former rotten Polish regime. Who knows that ? Who is 
to decide ? Isn’t there a new regime in Warsaw which is 
firiendly to Moscow and, according to the same propagan- 
dists, quite an improvement on its predecessors? ^y 
not let it rule eastern Poland ? 

The excuse that Poland or the Baltic countries or 
the Balkan nations will benefit fix)m Russian domination 
or absorption is the habitual arrogance of imperialism. 
It is the counterpart of the British argument about “the 
white man’s burden” in India and of Mussolini’s argu- 
ment that he went into Abyssinia to rid it of 
slavery. Hitler also cont«ided that he would 
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give Poland a better life. The annexation of 
all or some of tlie Latin American republics by the 
United States would raise their living standards, their 
health conditions, their cdnaition, their commiinications, 
and their political status. Should the United States 
therefore annex them ? 

All the specious excuses which the Soviet government 
and its foreign apologists have made for Russia’s actions in 
Finland, Estlionia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ruma- 
nia, Iran, and Turkey since 1939, were answered 
in advance in a Convention for .the Definition of 
Aggression which Soviet Foreign Commissar Maxim 
Litvinov, the Last of the Bolshevik Mohicans, induced 
A%hanistan, Finland, Esdionia, Latvia, Lithuania, Iran, 
Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Turkey to sign with the Soviet Union in 1933. It says : 
“No consideration of a political, military, economic, or 
any other nature, can serve as an excuse or justification 
of aggression.” The reason is that aggression and 
expansion by one power create suspicion in and friction 
with other powers who sooner or later take counter- 
measures which may lead, and often have led, to wars. 
That is the way World War Two started. 

Yet in the midst of the war that resulted firom the 
aggressions of Hitler, Mussolini, and Hirohito, Roosevelt 
and Churchill at Teheran and Yalta sanctioned new 
aggressions by Russia. 

Lenin said to a conference on December 22, 1920: 
^‘You know that a final peace has been signed with a 
series of countries on the western border of Russia, 
countries which were formerly parts of the Russian 
Empire and which, ‘in accordance with the basic 
principles of our policy, have received firom the Soviet 
government the imconditional recognition of their in- 
dependence and their sovereignty.” 

The Kremlin discarded die “basic principles” of 
Soviet policy when it robbed that series of countries of 
their mdependence and sovereignty. I wrote a two- 
volume book On Soviet foreign policy. The Sooietf in 
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World Affairs j which was published in 1930. For years I 
was in constant contact with the makers of Soviet foreign 
policy. I studied all pertinent Soviet documents and pub- 
lications, From 1920 to 1929, no Soviet spokesman and no 
Soviet publication ever complained about or criticized 
Russia’s frontier with Finland or Poland or inveighed 
against the independence of the Baltic nations. Moscow 
recognized all those countries and maintained diplomatic 
and commercial relations with them. If the boimdaries 
had given the Bolsheviks displeasure they could have 
complained as they did in the case of Bessarabia which 
Rumania grabbed in 1919. The Soviet government 
never accepted the loss of Bessarabia, and Soviet map 
showed Bessarabia in stripes coimoting that while 
Rumania mled the province it belonged, by right, to 
Russia. But the Soviets took no such position towards 
Polish possession of the Gurzon Line zone or to any part 
of Finland or to tlic Baltic states. It laid claim to them 
only when it had the might to seize them. Thereupon 
all tlic political lackeys began to concoct the excuses 
necessary to mislead soft democratic brains. And how 
successful they have been! The world is in its present 
mess not solely became of evil-doers but because so many 
good people are ready to appease and apologize for the 
evil-doers 

In an attack on Nazi aggression, which applies to 
Bolshevik aggression as well, Michael Kalinin, l^esident 
of the Soviet Union, recalled these words of Frederick II 
of Prussia; “If you like a foreign province and you have 
enough force, take it immediately. As soon as you have 
done that you will always find enough lawyers who 
will prove ^at you were entitled to the occupied terri- 
tory.” And not only lawyers. 

Most pereons try to judge Soviet polic^r by the forms 
it assumes in Iran or Polsmd, and American policy by 
its expression in China and all odier countries. A much 
better pewpective of foreign policy is obtained by viewing 
it where it originates, at home. Then it is possible to 
assess the interplay of personalities, ecoimmic presspres, 
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|X>litical interests, and, in democracies, the party struggles 
which together shape policy. Thus the American govern- 
ment’s embargo on lire shipment of arms to Loyalist 
vSpain had little to do with tlie issues in Spain ; President 
Roosevelt was pro-Loyalist and desired tire defeat of 
Franco. The anns embargo was the product of Catholic 
pressure, British pressure, and the Administration’s fear 
of uritating the voters who held isolationist “neutrality” 
opinions. Such cases are legion. 

Tracing Soviet motives in Poland to their source 
one arrives at the ^ot where all the secrets of Soviet 
foreign policy are hidden. In annexing eastern Poland 
with several million Ukrainians, Moscow hoped to rein- 
force die loyalty of the Soviet Ukrainians. It hoped 
to please Russian nationalists who wanted their country 
to regain its Tsarist frontiers and more besides. During 
the war, the Kxemlin stressed not the social, political, 
and economic achievements of the Revolution but tire 
fact that it had saved Russia. For instance, A.S. Scher- 
bakov, member of the supreme PoUtbureau, declared at 
a Lenin memorial meeting on January 21, 1944, that 
Tsarist Russia "was moving on a road whi(^ would in- 
evitably have led it to the loss of national independence. 
From such shame our country was saved by the Bolshevik 
party.” The Communists were apparently arguing with 
Russian nationalists who had to be given good reasons 
for supporting the Soviet r^ime. The annexation of 
foreign territory is the most convincing argument for a 
nationalist. 

The Bolsheviks were always conscious of Germany’s 
pivotal position in European afiairs. To achieve maxi- 
mum influence over the fete of Germany Stalin planned 
the following : the annexation by Russia of half of Poland 
in the east ; compensation to Poland in the form of la^e 
blocks of German territory— Upper Silesia, Pomerania, 
and part of East Prussia— comprising about a fifrh of 
prewar Germany; the domination of Poland by Russia ; 
the annexation by Russia of a large section of East 
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Prussia including the city of Koenigsberg; the assignment 
to Russia of tlte bulk of German repamtions ; the post- 
victory occupation of half of Germany by the Red Army 
(wlule Ani'-rica, England, and France would occupy tlic 
remaining half) ; tlie conquest of Beilin by Russian ttoops-— 
tliis for prestige. 

Roosevelt and Churchill gave Stalin all these things 
at Teheran and Yalta. 

Poland’s loss of Polish territory east of tlie Curzon 
Line weakened Poland. Annexation of tremendous stret- 
ches of German territoiy, ricli in industries, saddled 
Poland witli technical, economic, political, and military 
problems which she could not solve without Russian aid. 
^ese factors, plus the necessary presence of the Red 
Army in Poland in the course of defeating Germany, 
enabled Stalin to make Poland a Russian puppet state. 
Poland has a long frontier with Germany. Russian 
control of Poland is a prerequisite to Russian control of 
Germany. Stalin’s Polish policy is part of his German 
policy. His German policy is part of his European 
policy. Who controls Germany conti’ols Europe. 

In Asia, the Yalta Conference gave Russia the south- 
ern part of Sakhalin Island and the Kurile Islands 
north of Japan, and control of Manchuria’s railways and 
two Manchurian ports. Stalin had tliis put in writing 
and had it signed by Roosevelt and Churchill. It was 
his price for the promise to fight Japan. That is how 
Stafin does business with the democracies. 

Neither the United States nor Great Britain was 
awarded any territory in Europe or Asia at the wartime 
peace conferences. This is not a complaint ; on the con- 
trary, it is a statemait of fact. It was assumed, however, 
that Russia and 'England would have their spheres of 
influence in Euro^. Ru^ia and America would have 
their s^eres in Asia, England k^t her empire ip Asia. 

This is the peace as the Big Three handed it down. 
They sanctioned annexations. Then they talked prin- 
ciples. They sanctioned spheres of influence, Then, on 
ttet shaky foundation, th^ started to establifo a most 
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irnpeifect union, the United Nations. 

President Woodi'ow Wilson hoped the League of 
Nations would correct the evils of the Paiis peace treaties 
which ended Wo:id Warj One, President Franklin 
Roosevelt trusted in the United Nations. 

In 1944, at Dumbarton Oaks, American, British, 
Russian, and Chinese delegates drafted most of what later 
came to be known as the San Francisco Charter. But they 
could not agree on one subject: the veto. 

The decision was therefore left to the Big Three at 
Yalta. The Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin ruling now stands 
as the essential feature of the Charter. The ruling makes 
the UN an ineffective instrument for preventing aggres- 
sion and maintaining peace. 

In the UN, the Akembly, where all member-nations 
are represented, cannot take any action against an aggres- 
sor. Only the Security Council of eleven member-na- 
tions can commit the UN to act against a peace-breaker. 
And in that council, according to the Yalta ruling and 
according to the corresponding text of the San Francisco 
Charter, any one of the Big Five— the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Britain, France, or China — can block action 
against the aggressor even if it is the aggressor. This is 
what is meant by the Big Power veto. 

So how can the UN be elective in preventing aggres- 
sion and war? 

Stalin insisted on the veto at Yalta; Soviet statesmen 
continue to defend it against critics. Roosevelt felt that 
without the veto the San Francisco Charter might have 
been defeated in the U. S. Senate by a group of conser- 
vative nationalists. China opposed the veto publicly. The 
British were lukewarm to it. 

Prime Minister Peter Fraser of New Zealand calls the 
veto “a blot on the Charter.” A very big, black blot. 

Under the veto one nation can kill an amendment 
to the UN Charter. 

That is the peace naade in war. 

Russia lost the first world war, and, because the 
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then victorious Allies disliked the Bolsheviks, she was 
excluded from the peace conferences. The peace of 1919 
was at the expense of Germany, Bulgaria, Turkey, and, 
chiefly, the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Now, Russia has 
not merely won World War Two. She has also wonWorld 
War One, for she today controls what was the Austro- 
Himgarian Empire, Bulgaria, and half of Gci’inany— but 
not Turkey. 

Great Britain won the first world war militarily and 
politically. Her rival Germany was defeated ; Russia 
was sunk in revolution ; Turkey was shorn ; Japan and 
America did" not yet challenge her predominance ; her 
economic might was undin^ished. Great Britain won 
the second world war too, but not politically. She is 
being pushed around by Russia ; her finances are low ; 
her cities and industries need rebuilding ; her Empire is 
going. The war exertion left her too weak to save her 
supremacy against Russia and America. 

America won both wars. America fought the first 
world war to prevent the victory of Germany over 
England and France. The pilose achieved, America 
went home. It wanted no dividends, no responsibilities, 
no headaches, no dislocation of a pleasant life. America 
fought the second world war to prevent the victory of 
Germany over England and France and of Japan over 
all China. The purpose achieved, America could not go 
home. 




Part Three 


Double Rejeclion 




20. Double Rejection 

VJ^HEN I talked with Englishnieu in India and criti- 
” cized British imperialism, they said : “ But what 
about tlie treatment Americans mete out to Negroes ? ” 

“I attack British imperialism,” I replied, “and I 
attack tlie anti-Negro discrimination of American wliitcs 
as well.” 

1 am a double rejector. 

I loathe Polisli landlords, and I loathe Polish 
puppets. I object to atrocities by Germans, and I 
object to atrocities against Germans. I object to atroci- 
ties. 

If you rgcct one evil and accept an equal and 
opposite evH you smTender^rinciple and abandon die 
fight for what is good. The lesser evil may be a very 
great evU. It is better to accept neither evil and, 
instead, champion a third alternative which improves 
mankhid. 

The doctrine of the lesser evil threatens our whole 
culture ; it also influences practical politics. 

Churchill assails Russian expansion and advocates 
an Anglo-American alliance. Stalin assails Churchill 
But Nehru preaches world order and Indian freedom 
within that framework. As between Churchill and Stalin 
I prefer neither ; I prefer Nehru. 

One person condemns Russian acts in Rumania, 
Poland, and Iran. “Yes,” says the defender of Russia, 
“but what about the British in India and Indonesia ? 

I rgect both Russian and British impemlism, 

“What is wrong about Russia wanting the Kurile 
Islands and Port Arthur?” runs another typical 
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couveibaliou : “Aren’t Americans annexing Okinawa aiul 
Pacific islands ? 

Both are bad. Both are foolish. There is no defense 
in islands or bases or territory. 

Either imperialism is a fine thing or an ugly thing. 
If it is fine for England it is fine for Russia, America, 
France, and Holl^d. If it is ugly, ilicn even your own 
nation’s imperialism is ugly. When you inveigh j^ainsl 
the shortcomings of a country you dislike aud praise the 
same .shortcomings in a country you fav'or you are 
acting like a bigot and a nationalistic jingo. 

Kendall Foss, in tlie Xew fork Post, quotc-s an old 
lady he met in Berlin. “The Russians are not human,” 
she said. “They have no regard for life or property. 
Tlicy seize our people on the street and tlie victims arc 
never heard of again. Opposite my sister’s house in the 
Russian sector their police liave built a prison. She sees 
well-dressed men and women dragged tmough the doors 
aud at night she can hear their screams. Somebody 
should put a stop to such Asiatic lawlessness.” 

“I mentioned,” Mr. Foss continues, speaking for 
himself, “that there was a certain precedent here for stuff 
like that,” 

What will become of the world if one horror be- 
comes a precedent for another ? 

Secretaiy of State Byrnes went to the misuccessful 
conference or the Big Three in London in September, 
1945, and demanded free elections for Rurminia and 
Bu%aria. Whereupon some critics said ; “What busi- 
ness has he insisting on free elections in the Balkans when 
there arc no free elections in his native state of South 
Carolina ? ” 

I do not mind Byrnes’ demanding free elections in 
Rumanm and Bulgaria. It makes it easier to demand 
free elections in Soi^ Carolina. 

Catholics make Stalin their daily target. But when 
Moscow criticizes the politics of the Pope they take 
c^^e. Communists condemn Chiang Kai-shek for 
limiting freedom in China. But it does not matter to 
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them tlxat the Soviet government suppi esses it completely 
in Russia. 

Our civilization is menaced by cynicism and the 
abandonment of principle. There has never been a 
perfect government. My country may be wrong though 
It is my country. If my government were totalitarian I 
would try to ovci throw it. 

I have the same abhorrence of a sLi committed by 
my country as I have of that sin when it is committed 
by another country. The docUine of double rejection 
requires ouc to think objectively and to judge object- 
ively. 

Some have religious feelings about theii* native 
countiy. Some have religious feelings about a for eig n 
country. When tliey allow those feelings to affect their 
estimate of world events they sacrifice truth. They 
mislead themselves. They are thinking and judging 
nationalistically. 

Political thinking is today at a low ebb because 
men and women arc ruled by religious, nationalistic, 
racial, and party prejudices instead of by a desire 
for a clear picture of the situation. Having seen 
how mistaken I can be on occasions, and especially when 
passion obstructs vision, I have decided to be completely 
ruthless and merciless with myself. The analyst and 
observer must have no gods. He do« himself a disservice 
if he has. 

This attitude stimulates the will to act. An awareness 
of pervading evil stimulates a burning desire in me to 
fight it. Double rejection releases energy for action 
because it shows how desperately necessary it is to do 
something which will lift humanity out of its present 
crisis. Pessimism based on correct appraisal of events is 
creative. It stirs one to challenge and to act. Optimism 
about international events in the 1930’s was one of the 
causes of the second world war. The public lulled itself 
into the illusion that conditions were not as bad as they 
were painted, that things would work themselves out, 
thalEfider would settle down and behave. Pessimism 
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and even panic tlien might have prevented the second 
world war. Now too a sober view — the double rejection 
view — would focus attention on the dangers that sur- 
round us. 

Most pci’sons arc, probably without being conscious 
of it, afraid to engage in double rejection, I’hat might 
take the floor from under then* feet and leave them only 
principle to stand on. And how many people feel com- 
fortable staiiding on principle ? 

One reason why certain Americans idealize Russia 
Ls because they must have a heaven. They reject the 
American system on account of its transgressions. They 
accordingly grasp an alternative, Russia. If tliey were 
told that Russia too is a transgressor they would be un- 
happy. They would lose then' moral crutch. 

Acceptance of a far-off heaven which you do not 
know, or acceptance of a situation near at hand because 
you know no other, reveals weakness. I reject the evil 
in Bolshevism. I reject the evil in capitalism. I seek 
something which is better than either. 

Double rejection, therefore, is obviously not negative. 
It is an affirmative philosophy which exalts change 
away from the past ; it wants progress towards a brighter 
future. 

Those who launch out into uncharted areas may 
discover a new continent or open up a new world. 
There is need of a new world. Where is that new world ? 
Where is the belter future ? Neither is easily disceraible. 
It will not come from conformers but horn reformers, 
from protesters with programs, from iconoclasts with 
ideas, from brave men who walk the straight, narrow 

E ath and risk inviting shots from both sides because they 
avc lejected both. 



21. The Crisis 


• 

'T'HERE is a rebel in each of us. Whether the rebellion 
lasts a night, a day, a year, a decade, or a lifetime, 
whether it ends witli adolescence or begins when old 
age threatens, whether it is a revolt against the tedium 
of a job or the boredom of philistine existence or the 
lie in life or against sobriety or poverty or authority or 
wealth or sex restrictions or a family or a mother or a 
father — there is a rebel in each of us. 

The maladjusted millionaire sits on his yacht 
mapping the Communist Eden. The impecunious Ne^o, 
without hope, seeks solace in the ecstasy of religious 
rites ; if hope appeal's, he seeks Zion in Africa or heaven 
in Russia. British poets of the kind that flirted with 
Communism in the nineteen-twenties and thhUes now 
embrace the Catholic church. Another group tries to 
escape from life into Yoga and Oriental mysticism. Ernst 
ToUcTj a gifted, anti-Nazi German Communist poet 
committed suicide in 1939 ; Russia had let him down 
and Spain had fallen. Heywood Broun, a gifted 
columnist, accepted Communism, then rejected it, and 
subsequently accepted Catholicism. Louis Budenz, 
managing editor of the Communist Daily Worker, turned 
Catholic. After Hitler took power, “a large portion of 
the Communist party, perhaps about onc-third, became 
active Nazis,” Saul K. Padover, an Army psycholo^cal 
warfere officer in Germany, reported to the Herald Tribune 
forum in 194.5. Doriot, the French Fascist leader, used 
to be a high official of the Communist InteraationaL 
Laval, the Nazi friend, was once a Communist. A radio 
eopomentator speaks for Mussolini in Italy and later 
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speaks Tor Russia in the United States. 

Goinniiuiism, Gatholicisna, and to a lesser extent 
Fascism, offers its own different but complete answer 
to all doubts about tlic universe. Anybody psychologi- 
cally inclined to accept one of these answera may tiy 
another if the first dissatisfies. 

A Midas son, a Negro, a Jew, a Fascist goes Gom- 
munist ; a Gommunist kills himself, or goes Gatholic, 
or goes Nazi. It is all a revolt against life as they live it. 
They reject life as is. They are rebels who go away. 

In pre-Hitler Germany, young Jews went Zionist, 
tlien went Gommunist, and often drilled back to 
Zionism again. Tliey were rejecting Germany. 

In America, England and France there are more 
persons who were in the Commimist party than are in it. 
They sought an alternative, did not ^d it, and departed 
to look for another. Most people need a spiritual home ; 
the^ want to belong.- If they cannot belong fully to 
their present world they go in search of another world. 

This is an age of spiritual inaecurity which makes 
for totalitarianism. 

The Gonamunist believes in the infallibility of Stalin 
and die Gommunist government of Russia. He has a 
dogma (Marx), a church (the Party)^ and is sustained 
by a faith in the Socialist hereafter on earth. Gommunism 
and Catholicism are worlds apart, but temperamentally 
tlie Communist takes only a short step when he enters 
the Roman fold. 

The most energetic political rebels of our day have 
been tlie Communists and Fascists. The Gommunist 
rejects the capitalist world. He accepts Russia which he 
regai'ds as the enemy of that which he rejects. He does 
not believe in reforming capitah’sm. He is a revolutionist. 
(I am an impatient evolutionist.) He desires a complete 
change. He sees Russia as the most effective instrument 
of that change. He fights in this world to get power 
for himself and Russia to make the change. The Com- 
munist party is not an agait of reform j it is an agent 
of power. 
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The most essential feature of Communism and 
Fascism has been llie transfer of power from aU classes, 
parties, and persons who possess it to the state which 
then becomes all-powerful, so powerful lhal the indivi- 
dual is powerless to rebel. The end of rebellion is the 
impossibility of rebellion. 

In the Soviet Union, men and women join the 
Communist party for a variety of practical, material 
reasons, and from tradition, and conviction. Outside 
Russia, the vast majority of Communists are idealistic 
rebels.Tliey want a better world. The Communist party 
is dynamic ; it has zeal j it denaands sacrifice and devotion, 
secrecy and discipline. That appeals to a certain type of 
human being. In the bosom of the Party, Communists 
find comradeship and work, and balm for theur conscience 
if their conscience troubles them— -if, for instance, they 
are high-salaried Hollywood writers, or heirs Lo un- 
earned fortunes. Some join because they are lonely, or 
thwarted, or eager for action, or full of resentment 
towards society. Party member^ip means friends, parties 
to go to, work, and an outlet for energy. 

The average Communist is a cleaner, more decent 
individual than the average Fascist. Fascism attracted 
and attracts the criminal element, those ejected from 
society and embittered by it, adventurers who love 
violence for its own sake, ambitious leaders ready to 
accept support from the underworld and the upper 
class, men with passion, men with hate, men witriout 
scruples, men without the milk of human kindness, men 
who rebel by killing, men who revel in death. 

Frustration builds passion, and unloosed passion 
has no principles. Fanaticism destroys repose. Nerves 
and blood put the brain out of action. The intellect 
becomes subservient to emotion. Thoxight is submerged 
by faith. The end hallows any means. A principle 
becomes an irritating abstractiotn, for loyalty to principle 
precludes opportun^tic zigzagging and flip-flops this way 
and that. 

Every democracy is being bombarded wjih 
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tolalilarian germs. The intensity of the barrage has 
precipitated a world cultural crisis. 

A small instance recently came my way. A British 
publisher printed my book, Empire, in September, 1945, 
and introduced a number of changes in me text. Pub- 
lishers, especially British publishers, have a high reputa- 
tion for scrupulousness in this regard. They consult and 
ask permission. I was not consulted .... In one place, 
1 wrote that though Gandhi may not be known through- 
out India, this was “no warrant for any broad con- 
clusion about India’s readiness for independence. 
Probably not one Russian in a hundred had ever heard 
of Lenin or Trotzky when the Soviet government was 
established.” The British edition deleted “or Trotzky.” 
In another place, I said : “T do not tliink in nation- 
alistic terms. I was not pro-Spanish ; I was pro-Loyalist 
and anti-Franco although he was a Spaniard. I am not 
anti-Russian ; I am anti-Stalin. I criticize not Britain 
but the British policy of holding India in bondage.” Tlic 
words “I am not anti-Russian ; I am anti-Stalin” were 
cut out. Further on, I wrote ; “ . . since I arrived in 

India, almost every fifth person has told me that he has 
been in jail. Now I have lived for years in Russia and 
Germany. In those countries one rarely meets anybody 
who has been in jail ; they are in jail . . ” That was 

changed to : “Now I have lived for years in Germany. 
In that country. . ” Finally, I said : “That is why 

Churchill’s ‘Hold our own’ policy, Stalin’s desire to 
restore Russia’s pre-igiy frontiers as well as some of her 
prc-igiy ideas, and America’s support of European 
reactionaries do not conduce to the new world in which 
alone there ctm be peace.” The references to Stalin and 
Russia do not appear in the British edition. 

These deletions and distortions were, obviously, 
made by a Communist or pro- Communist. To him it 
is all right to criricize British policy and American policy, 
but Stafin and his policy are touch-me-nots. 

This is a minor illustration of a major phenomenon 
in our civilhsation, It is new and growing and fi^ightening. 
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It is part of the strategy of totalitarian falsification which 
mainfested itself in the Moscow trials, and manifests it- 
self every day in Soviet publications, in Communist 
periodicals abroad, and in all Communist arguments. If 
a Communist is ready to suppress a few unpalatable 
though quite harmless words of an author why should he 
respect facts or be honest or have any scruples about the 
things he himself says and writes ? Communists, like all 
totahtarians, do not respect truth. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt wrote in her column on 
June 22, 1945 : “What I object to in the American 
Communists is not their open membership nor even their 
published objectives. For years in this country they 
taught the philosophy of the lie. They taught that 
allegiance to the Party and acceptance of orders from 
Party leaders whose interests were not just those of the 
United Stat^ were paramount, . . . Because I have ex- 
perienced the deception of the American Communists I 
will not trust them. , . ” 

If you cannot trust them you cannot work with 
them. 

Falsification is a Communist philosophy. Communists 
mock the very idea of respect for truth. The written 
and spoken word is for them a weapon to achieve a 
concrete purpose — usually power— and. they bend it to 
that purpose. They believe in the little lie as well as 
the big lie, in character-assassination, in amear. 

This is the age of smear. Lacking honest argument, 
the totalitariaus ding mud. The smear is a generalization 
of the pauper mind : “Reactionary,” “Trotzkyist,” 
“Fascist.” The smear is an emotional shortcut to an un- 
proved conclusion. 

The abuse and misuse of words is one of the most 
widespread diseases of our time. Jos^h Gocbbds called 
the Western nations “plutocapitmistic-Jewish democra- 
ci^,” a cocktail of polincal cusswords. The Communists 
called the German Social Demoemts ^‘Social Fascists” 
one year and the'nextyear they invited them to join their 
United Front, Today, in the mouth of a Communist 
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everytliing that is Communist is ‘"democratic” and 
“anti-Fascist,” and everything that is dcmoa’atic and 
liberal and therefore anti-Gommnnist is “reactionany.” 
The Tories do exaedy the same thing when they call 
cveiybody they dislike a “Communist.” 

These crooked words will be the chains that enslave 
democracy unless we wake up to the menace. Words 
are the feet on wltich ideas move, and ideas move the 
world, either the right way or the wrong way. 

The absence of integrity in Communists and their 
disregard of truth is a fundamental reason for their oppo- 
sition to democracy. Since words and ideas must work 
for an end, how can they be free ? How can expression 
remain free when it must conform to a political pattern ? 

Yet writers, speakers, and artists, for whom freedom 
ought to be the breath of life, take dreir cue from Com- 
munists. No Communist party, no ti-ade union or 
national organisation of trade unions, and no citizens’ 
committee or association or magazine in which Commu- 
nists play an important role would ever tell the truth 
about Russia, would ever be critical of Russia. They 
condemn England, France, America, anybody, with 
gusto. They never criticize Russia. This is plam lying. 
Nevertheless, Communist-front groups attract many peo- 
ple of the world. 

They are variously motivated. Some like to have the 
backing of bigger battalions than they would otherwise 
get. Some like to bask in the reflected glamor of stars 
who join because other stars joined who were told that 
their lives would be empty and worthless unless they 
helped a cause. Some like the motion, commotion, 
activity, and bustling of dinners, petitions, conferences, 
etcetera. 

This is perhaps the key : All about us is evil, and 
few fight it. A system which has brought freedom and 
well-being to many millions is threatened with extinction 
because it has not brought enough freedom and well- 
being. But the threat does not stir the friends of the 
system to extend the area of freedom and well-being. It 
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stirs tile enemies of the system who would kill aU free- 
dom by mousing false hopes of more freedom and more 
well-being. 

In Great Brit ain, the Communist party is very weak 
because there is a powerful Lalior party. In prewar 
Au-stria, the Communists were an insignilicant handful 
because the Social Democrats had a dynamic philosophy 
and political strength. In pre-1936 Spain, the Commu- 
nists could get no following because the Socialists and 
Syndicalists were active and rebellious. In India, the 
Communists cannot find a large body of adherents 
because the Gandhi-Nchrii Congress party is the standard 
bearer of the revolt against imperialism. 

The British Labor party, the Austrian Socialists, the 
Spanish Socialists rejected the reactionaries of the Bright 
as weU as the totalitarian Communists. Wherever the 
double rejectors are effective the false rebels who live on 
falsehood have little chance of success. 

The fewer the faults of democracy the weaker the 
assaults on it will become. The more demociacy im- 
proves the more it will disprove the strictures of its 
critics. If democracy abdicates through inaction it cannot 
blame others for wiping to occupy its place. 

Democracy will find dynamic drfenders or it will 
die. 

Democracy is challenged by enemies who wish to 
destroy it. Neimer Communists nor Fascists believe in 
democracy though the Communists always and now the 
Fascists — those who stole Muasolini’s cogise from its 
grave — caU. themselves democratic. The Fascists make 
a direct attack on democracy. The Communists worm 
themselves into the democratic camp and disrupt it. This 
weakens the democratic forces and thus fosters Fsiscism. 
In several European nations, the advent of Fascism was 
hastened by Communists. Hitler owed much to the 
German Communist party. Communist tactics in the 
American trade union movement diminish its cohesive- 
ness and strength. 

An even greater challenge to democracy is the 
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challenge to find within itself the courage, vigor, and 
vision necessary for its own renewal and re-dedication 
to liigh ideals and the happiness of the greatest number. 
Material suffering or political oppression or racial dis- 
crimination anywhere is a limitation of democracy and 
therefore a danger to democracy. 



22. The Second Aflermath 

HAVE seen all this before ; small nation sovcrrun by 

big powers ; major nations unable to agree on how 
to divide the cartli among themselves \ facade inter- 
nationalism concealing aggressive nation^sm ; “defense” 
as an excuse for predatory imperialism ; economic war ; 
financial war ; war on rebellious colonials ; millions who 
suffered the tortures of war suffering the tortures of a 
vengeful peace ; the pursuit of power at the expense of 
justice and people ; the helplessness of governments ; the 
helplessness of the public in the face of governments ; 
the readiness of leaders to hide the truth lest the truth 
drive them firom leadership ; sick, synthetic official 
optimism ; official trust in luck and drift ; widespread 
collapse of fEiith in a conscious settlement of problems. 

What disturbs is the similarity between the present 
situation and earlier situations which led to wars. 

No honest person can say that the conditions which 
caused the second world war were removed by the way 
we fought the war or the way we made the peace. A 
war is not ended until its purpose is achieved. The 
second world war is therefore not at an end. The present 
peace seems peculiar because it is not really peace, 
^e world is still at war. 

"The mere conquest of our enemies is not enough,” 
President Roosevelt would have said on April i6, 1945, 
had he lived. 

Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese warlords are 
no more. The wartime German, Italian, and Japanese 
governments have bitten the dust. These great and 
necessary achievements, for which so many died and 

.<541 
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gave tlicir eyes and limbs and health and nerves and 
tcai's, would give more comfort if they load become the 
foundation for a better woi'ld. But they have become 
the opportunity foi’ more national selfishness, territory 
grabs, high-handed unilateral action, and treaty-breaking. 

International relations lack a unifying principle, a 
moral standard ; a common program of action, a 
common goal, a clear purpose. 

Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese warlords are no 
more. But was Fascism defeated ? Is totalitarianism dead ? 

The war lasted over five year's. It ruhied countries. 
Yet even to those who live amidst its graves and rubble 
it is already merely an episode because what followed 
it is so much like what preceded it. 

Where is mankind going ? Does anybody in 
authority know ? Is anybody responsible for where it is 
going ? The planets move by cosmic laws which keep 
them from colliding. Not so nations. They collide 
periodically. Has postwar diplomacy discovered a law 
or force that will prevent collisions ? It has not. The 
deadliness of the atomic bomb has apparently taught us 
little. 

The first world war made pacifists of millions. The 
second world war has made millions of pacifists who 
advocate militarism. They are pacifists and cynics and 
militarists ; they say : war is waste ; -war’ is inevitable ; 
prepare for war. 

The ■war has left one god : power. Big battalions 
vanquish ideas and morality. Who wins is king though 
he be a knave. Follow the victor even if he leads you 
into his prison. Lies, unscrupulous deeds— what do they 
matter ? The goal is power, G^mmunists and Fascists 
are the cliief exponents of .this view. “When we get 
power we will do unto others all the horrors they md 
unto us”; diat is the new ungolden rule. The totalitarians 
have adopted the lex talionis. 

"Morals is an indecent word,” say the disciples of 
the god power. “Idealism ? In the atomic age ? Are 
you crazy ?” 
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“Gandhi is a dreamer,” say the cynic “realists,” 
“Nehru is not of this world. They lack deceit. They 
say what they think, even about tlicniselve.s. They believe 
hi tlic individual.” 

Tlie lotalitarians work for and worship the machine. 
The machine of power. The power which enslaves and 
destroys man. The published diaries of fascist Foreign 
Minister Ciano snow strikingly how little Mussolmi 
cared about human life. Italy was hopelessly short of 
food, raw materials, and money, but his concern was 
that Hitler accept more poorly-equipped Italian soldiers 
to die fighting Russia. He yearned for a share of the 
“glory.” Casualties and cripples were not counted. 
“Italy,” “the nation,” was something quite apart from 
living people. His countiy vciged on collapse, but the 
Duce schemed to annex another worthless scrap of 
territory. He wanted a strong Italy full of weak, 
submissive men. All dictatorships are like that. Totali- 
tarianism desires more power in order to cram more 
helots into the machine of power. 

This is a totalitarian age. It started before 1939. 
The war did not end it. The war was fought so that 
arbitrary force, the sole arbiter within dictatorships, 
would not be the sole arbiter in world affairs. The war 
destroyed the major Fascist dictatorships. Now arbitrary 
force is the sole arbiter in world afifairs. 

Force is always present to give sanction to justice. 
But force without justice is dictatorship. Force without 
ideas is nihilism. Force for its own sake is Fascism. The 
reign of force is the greatest threat to democracy. 

If the democracies had been awake to the danger of 
war in 1936, 1937, even as late as 1938, the second 
world war might have been prevented. Instead, they 
were lulled to sleep by lullaby communique from 
“successful” conferences ; they were assured that if 
they did nothing, if they were “neutral” in Manchuria, 
Abyssinia, and Spain, peace would reign. Then the war 
came. 

Why are the democracies supine in the frtce of 
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threats to their existence ? Why arc they given to 
isolationism, appeasement, and inaction ? 

Modern democracy is not a movement to achieve 
something ; democracy is a way of life. Democracy is 
relaxation. The tensions are introduced by personal 
struggles for a living or for wealth or for other successes. 

Modern civilization dulls man’s capacity for ind- 
ignation ; perhaps this is a device to protect him from 
a constant mood of indignation against omnipresent 
evil. Religion dampens the atmosphere of protest by 
teaching reliance in the supernatural or by offering 
balm tomorrow for today’s sufferings. Individualism 
tends to direct each person towards a personal solu- 
tion. 

Dictatorships function in a condition of permanent 
public mobilization. Totalitarian governments are always 
summoning .their subjrcts to do. But the normal state of 
a democracy is collective inaction. 

Before democratic society bestirs itself to action it 
must be goaded by a Pearl Harbor or, as England in 
September, igsp, by a threat to national existence, or 
by an economic depression. Truly national acts by the 
people of a democracy are rare. Usually, it is one section 
of a democratic community— labor, or a racial minority, 
or an industry— whi^ desires government action, and 
before it achieves its purpose it must overcome the 
opposition, but more frequently the inertia and 
indifference of the bulk of the democratic community. 

The numerous divisions in public opinion and in 
politics offer democratic governments excuses for doing 
nothing and sometimes prevent democratic governments 
fiiom doing anything. 

The function of democracy is to protect the majority 
against a minority, to protect a minority against the 
majority, and to protect one minority against ttie other. 
This conduces to passivity. Democracy means checks 
and balances. They conduce to passivity. 

Democaacy t^ds to break up the community into 
its smallest units : individuals and familie s. Democracy 
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thereby demobilizes. Demobilized, it cannot defend 
itself. Groups like trade unions, cartels, manufacturers’ 
associations, and various lobbies operate to defend or 
aggrandize themselves. The national community as a 
whole, the democracy, rarely operates as a unit except 
through its government whose indecision, temporizing, 
and procrastination are the result of the balance between 
one set of forces which pulls in one direction and an- 
other, sometimes almost equal, set of forces which pulls 
in another direction. 

The lag between politics and science confirms the 
dilemma of a free society. Scientists develop the atomic 
bomb according to the best methods the best brains can 
devise. But the disposal of the bomb in peacetime is 
not detemiined by what the best brains think ; the 
decision is the sum total of innum^ble interests, pres- 
sures, pulls, fears, lures, hopes. Science would long ago 
have abolished poverty, empires, and backw^d regions ; 
but politics perpetuates the obsolete. Politics hesitates 
to cut oflF society’s vermiform appendices. 

It is not necessarily the ablest man who becomes 
the candidate of his party ; it is the best vote-getter. It 
is not the best idea that always wins but the idea 
that has the most vociferous support. 

Democracy fears a very active, efficient government : 
it might endanger freedom. Then when great tasks 
confront a democratic govemrnent it is handicapped 
because it has been inactive and inefficient. 

These fretors explain the retreat of the appeasing 
democracies in the face of aggressive dictatorships. They 
^bo explain the failure of democracies to solve internal 
problems. 

War opens up latent reserves of democratic determi- 
nation; danger mobilizes democr^es. They can win 
wars. But demobilization and politics-as-usual are always 
right around the comer. 

The postwar world is full of big, urgent problems ; 
democracy will ignore them at its penl. Speed has 
made the planet smaller ; the war reduced the number 
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of gical powei's. A crisis in any part of the earth affects 
many countries and will affect more if a good solution is 
not quickly applied. Diplomacy is no longer a sideshow 
in politeucss ; it is and will be a life-aud-deatli matter, 
the core of national existence. Relaxation, aloofiiess, 
facile, optimism, and dilettantism will lead to a tliird 
world war. 

Doine.stic problems have Likewise become more 
pressing. Men and women are demanding a better life. 
A job is now universally regarded as an indispensable 
human right. Thei’e was full employment in the de- 
mocracies during the war because there were customers 
for everything they produced ; the customers were Hitler 
and Hirohito ; they liad to take what was sent them. 
Today citizens are insisting on full employment for 
constructive, peacetime purposes. But private enterprise 
has nowhere and never provided jobs and security for all. 
That is why, more and more, the people expect govern- 
ments to step in and help solve the problems which 
private business cannot solve. 

Private enterprise is losing its sanctified sovereignty. 
Private enterprise is also a public utility. “ We recog- 
nize,” Sir Clive Baillieu, President of the Federation of 
British Industries, declared in Manchester on November 
30, 1945, “ that the control of industry is no longer 
solely and exclusively a matter for the proprietors.” 
The proprietors’ rights are limited by the public’s 
interest. A private owner has no more right to injure 
the community by the way he runs his factory (through 
paying low wages or charging exorbitant prices, for 
mstance) than he has to burn a Rembnindt or to make 
his home a public nuisance. A new concept of human 
rights has modified the old concept of property rights. 

This new concept creates new dangers. Vmen the 
government, acting as the community’s agent, does more 
It acquires more power and it may, unless watched, 
acquire power* over the community. The history of 
modem dicmtordiips is a record of me passage of power 
from individuals and groups to governments which then 
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bjcoiiie iiiaccessible to the will of the people. A trend 
to^vavds dictatorsliip threatens every democracy. 

The dilemma of modern democracy is this : unem- 
ployment, insecurity, scarcity, and discrimination are 
condemnations <jf dcmocmcy and make converts for 
dictatorship. On the other hand, a do-all government 
which undertakes to solve economic and social problems 
may lead to dictatoi-ship. 

In a dictatorship there is a job for everybody — at 
low pay — but no liberty. In tlie old-style capitalist 
democracies tlierc was liberty, but also insecurity and 
scarcity. The problem facing democracy is to achieve 
economic security and universal prosperity while retaining 
political freedom. Only if democracy attains tliis synlliesis 
wiU it survive in its current struggle with lotalitaiianism. 

Democracy must steer perilous coui'se betwen the 
Scylla of too little government action 'which leaves 
problems unsolved, and the Charybdis of too much govern- 
ment action which may bring jobs but banish liberty. 

As the richest, strongest capitalist nation, tlie United 
States will, for some yeai-s chart a safe mid-channel route 
between too little and too much government. The least 
America can afford is what was called the New Deal: 
overwhelming private enterprise, with a small but grow- 
ing percentage of government enterprise such as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, plus increasing government 
plaiming, supervision, and arbitration. More consumers’ 
and producers’ cooperatives would add a healthy 
element. Diehard capitalist resistance to this moderate 
development will polarize American society and hasten 
a clash between the extremes. 

In Europe, however, the choice is no bnger between 
capitalist democracy and Communist dictatorship. Adolf 
Hitler, enthroned by German capitalists, Junker landlords 
and middle class innocents, and favored by non-German 
reactionaries as a capitalist bulwark against Commui^m 
killed European capitalism. European capitalism is a 
humpty-dumpty that cannot be put together again. 
Europe’s alternatives are Socialism with capitalism 
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with democracy, which is social democracy, or Socialism 
witliout capitalism and without democracy, which is 
Bolshevism. 

In Asia, Africa, Latin America and Australia all un- 
developed industrially and agriculturally, governments 
must likewise play a major part in economic upbuilding. 
An Indian millionaire manufacturer told me he was a 
Socialist. A group of Bombay super-capitalists headed 
by J. R. D. Tata, the steel king of India, has drafted a 
fifteen year plan of industrial expansion which depends 
for its success on government enterprise. This is the new 
trend. Capitalists confess they cannot do tire job without 
socialistic help from the state. Simultaneously, they look to 
American capitalism for support. The new economy is 
indeed mixed. 

The war smootlied the way toward Socialism. In 
the first world war, foreign governments got loans in the 
United States from the bank. In the second world war 
they got their loans from the United States government 
through Lend-Lease. Similarly, it was the Federsd govern- 
ment, after 1941, which took me lead in planning, financ- 
ing and carrying out the expansion of American industpr 
for war purposes. The job of war production was too big 
to be done without Gk)vemraent aid. As big a job feces 
the democracies in peace. 

Governments are in economic affeirs to stay. Winston 
ChurchiU, a Conservative, has stated that the worldwide 
swing towards Socialism is more than a passing phase, 
‘'It is definitely a permanent movement,” he demred. 

Apart fi:om the Soviet Union where capitalism is 
barred, the question in all countries is no longer : Private 
Capitalism, To be or not to be ? The question is : What 
percentage of state enterprise and what percentage of 
private enterprise are required to meet the nation’s 
needs ? In other words, how much Socialism will be 
mixed with private capitalism? What counts is to 
arrive at the proportion that will guarantee security 
and plenty without limiting liberty. The fate of demo- 
cracy depends on the successful outcome of this postwar 
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experiment in symbiosis. The purpose of the experiment 
is to make man free and happy. 

First after the war to enter the social laborator>' 
was Great Britain, most mature of the major political 
democracies. 

Nations seldom get the govermnents they deserve ; 
Spain, for instance, deserved better than Franco after 
fighting him, and Hitler and Mussolini, for three years. Yet 
sometimes, especially in advanced democracies, intuition 
and commonsense lead a people to adopt a course which 
is in the national interest. That happened in July, 1945, 
when the British electorate gave the Labor party a clear 
mandate to introduce more nationalization into British 
economic policy and more internationalism into British 
foreign policy. 

Nationalization is necessary to modernize British 
industry which has grown obsolete. In every British 
factory I inspected in 1941, the director would say to me 
after a while “Now let me show you our museum,” and 
it sometimes dated back centuries. England, of course, 
has many up-to-date plants, particularly in the field of 
consumers’ goods but capi^ism and imperialism have 
combined to keep British industry generally backward. 

Internationalism is necessary m British foreign policy 
for a simple reason : a nationalistic foreign policy, entailing 
forceful domination of weaker nations, can have only one, 
if temporary, attraction : success. It riiould have no lure 
for England which, confironted by Russia and, in places, 
by America, cannot win at the gime of power politics. 
Old policies are stubborn ; they linger on from 
inertia, habit, tradition, and fear of the new, and they 
find champions in permanent officials who occasionally 
carry more weight than elected ministers. But if England 
can break with her imperialistic, balance-of-power past, 
and with her capitalistic pa^ Europe, and later Asia, 
may look to her for leadership. 

It is for this that the British people elected the Labor 
p;ovcrnment to power. British Labor statesmen have 
mdicated that they are aware of the historic opportunity 
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opportunity. Time will show whether the ministries located 
on both sides of Whitehall and on its side street — 
Downing Street— can take advantage of the opportunity. 

Whitehall, the Kremlin, and tlic Vatican constitute 
Europe’s fateful tiiaugle. Those are the tlirce forces 
which contend for influence on that hungry, tired, 
mined, and bleeding continent, the greatest center of 
culture despite all lEe horrors it has experienced, 

Whitehall is the symbol of the new Britisii way of 
life, social democracy ; the Kremlin stands for Bolshevism, 
the Russian way of life. Conservative Catholics, con- 
servative capitalists, royalists, and Fascists oppose both, 
America’s relation to the triangle is crucial. 

In the autumn of 1944, Stalin wrote a letter to tlie 
Pope about church problems. Stalin proposed friend- 
ship between the Kremlin and the Vatican, In fact, 
he proposed a merger between Russia’s Greek Orthodox 
church and the Roman Catholic church. 

Stalin was concerned with Poland. Poland is 
Russia’s bridge to Germany, and Germany is the heart 
of Europe, Poland is a Roman Catholic country. Stalin 
knew that he would have trouble in subjugating the 
Poles. He knew they always had been and still were 
capable of prolonged resistance to alien rule, even if 
disguised. Stalin therefore wanted the Pope’s assistance. 
An understanding between Rome and Moscow would 
fecilitate Russia’s task in Poland. 

Father Orlemanski, a Catholic parish priest of 
Polish ancestry from Springfield, Massachusetts, announ- 
ced to the world after visiting Stalin in the Kremlin in 
1944, that the Soviet regime meant no harm to the 
Roman church in Poland. But the Holy Father in the 
Vatican was less cooperative. 

For a long time the Pope did not reply to Stalin’s 
letter. President Roosevelt then took a hand, Edward 
J. Flynn, the Democratic leader of Bronx county, 
traveled to Rome, then to the Yalta Conference m 
February, 1945, tibien to Moscow and Leningrad, where 
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he saw much of Stalin, Zhdanov, and other high 
leaders, then again 10 Rome. He was sounding out 
both parties, witli a view to a compromise arrangement. 

In. the end, the Flynn mission failed. The Pope 
rejected Stalin’s offer. Since then, the Soviet press and 
Soviet agents everywhere have been vehemently anti- 
Gatholic. 

The Kremlin and the "S^atican are tire two great 
internationals and they are today in a state of ideological 
and political war. The second world war weakened 
Catholic political influence in Europe. Italy, a Catliolic 
country, was defeated. Germany, with its large Catholic 
population, has lost its political status. Catholic Spain 
and Portugal are Fascist and tlierefore out of the main 
political stream. France, formerly a first class power, 
has sunk to second class. Poland, once a pillar of the 
Papal political structure, is in tire Russian sphere. The 
Vatican therefore directs its attention increasingly to the 
Americas. But it has not withdrawn from the fight for 
power in Europe. Rather it will try to draw the 
Americas into that fight. 

The Tories of the earth are likely to regard the 
Vatican as their ally against tlie Kremlin and Whiteliall, 
But in France and Italy, liberal Catholic political groups 
are conscious of new social ferments ; they show signs of 
adapting themselves to new trends. They may become 
the allies of Whitehall. 

Whitehall and the Kremlin arc engaged in an 
epic struggle. Blows have already been exchanged 
which are echoing down the corridors of Europe and 
Asia. This is the decisive battle of the postwar era. 

Walter Lippmann, whose articles have applauded 
spheres of influence and Big Three domination asserts 
that since England is a “whale” or sea power and Russia 
an “elephant” or land power, they can live in peace. 
But in Asia, England is a great land power. Stalin, 
moreover, has announced Rxissia’s intention of building 
a big navy ; Russia is moving towards the Atlantic, 
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the Pacific, tlie Baltic Sea, the Persian Gulf, and the 
Mediterranean. 

The question, therefore, is not whether the “whale” 
can swim into “the elephant’s” jungle. Will the lion 
lie down with the bear ? The lion might be willing. 
But the bear is full of vim ; he is going places. He has 
no apparent desire to lie down at all and certainly not 
with old Leo whose mane has grown thin and whose 
roar is drowned out by cries of pain and protest from his 
Asiatic subjects. * 

While writing The Soviets in World ^airs, I had many 
talks with George Chicherin, Soviet Imreign Commissar 
from 1918 to 1930. Chicherin always manifested a special 
interest in Iran, Afghanistan, and the East generally. He 
sent me in i^a8 to Professor Snesserev, Tsarist Russia’s 
most outstanding authority on India* I spent many fasci- 
nating hotirs with the old scholar. Chicherm said : “Baku is 
a finger pointing to Asia.” He was Asia-minded and Ger- 
many-minded. Consequently, he felt no friendship for 
Engird. Chicherin belonged to the Communist party, 
but he carried on the tradition of the Tsarist foreign 
office in which he had served. 

But Maxim Litvinov, who was Chicherin’s assistant 
before he became his successor, used to tell me that it was 
far more important for the Soviet government to achieve 
good relations with Britain than to spoil them by courting 
me small semi-colom'al nations of the Middle East. Litvi- 
nov and Chicherin were always at daggers-drawn. Litvinov 
was dismissed when Stalin reverted to Chicherin’ s policy. 
He was dismissed in May, 1939, just at the moment when 
Russia started on her career of aggrandizement. Litvinov 
does not believe in the new expansionist Soviet foreign 
policy ; he therefore could not work for it ; he is therefore 
inactive. 

In 1936, at the time of the Abyssinian war, I was in 
Paris and read in a French newspaper that thcAbyssinian 
minister in Paris spoke Russian. This intriraed me and I 
investigated. I learned that before the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, princeling sons of Ethopian rases frequently went to 
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Riissia at tlie Tsarist government’s invitation to 
study in St. Petersburg military academy and to be pages 
in the Tsar’s court. Abyssinia was in tlie British sphere 
of influence. 

The Abyssinian Christian church is Monopbysitic ; it 
believes in die divine, not in the divine and human, 
nature of Jesus. I'hc Armenian church, which has its 
headquarters at Echmiadzin, in Russian Armenia, where 
I several times inteivdcwcd the Patriarch, is also Mono- 
physitic, and the Tsarist authorities used the Armenian 
church to strengtlien Russia’s position in Abyssinia, 

It was Tsai’ist Russia’s policy to be present and irri- 
tating wherever the British exercised influence. Today, 
once more, Russia strives to be present and irritating, and 
powerful, wherever the British exercise influence. 

In 1944, Eg^-pt gmntcd diplomatic recognition to the 
Soviet government ; heretofore the Egyptian reactionaries, 
self-conscious about their oppression of the hard-working 
village fellahiny had blocked relations wth Moscow. In the 
summer of 1944, accordingly, a Soviet ministerarrived in 
Cairo accompanied by a large corps of secretaries, all of 
them Moslems. (There are millions of Moslems in die So- 
viet Union.) Their fii'st official act was to bow before King 
Farouk and suggest that they would like to par tidpate in his 
regular Friday morning religious services. Translated out 
of diplomatic language, that meant : Russia has under- 
standing and sympathy for Egypt. 

The Soviets ar e displaying a renewed interest in Pales- 
tine and in the entire Arab W'orld because it is also the 
world of Great Britain. The Kremlin offers itself to the 
Arabs, and to other Eastern people.s, as an alternative 
to the British. Soviet Moslems, Soviet Armenians, 
and Soviet Greek Orthodox Slavs are bu^ making 
friends for Russia in and nearthe areas of British domina- 
tion. Their sails are filled with the sentiment of hostility 
which the colonial nations harbor for British imperialism. 

Motives may be open to divergent interpretations. 
But there is no question that Russian bases in Ae Darda- 
nelles, Russian penetration into Iran, Russian influence 
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in Greece, Russian control in the Dodecanese Islands, 
and Russian entrenchment in the Nortli African colony 
of Tiipolitania would undermine the British Empire and 
cut across England’s line of communications to Egypt 
and India. If Russia needs North Africa for defense tiicn 
she may also need Uruguay for defense. Then Britain 
needs the Dardanelles for defense, and the United States 
needs Poland for defense. Then there is no national 
defense, and no national security, except in mastery of 
the whole planet. 

I have no objection to the breakup of the British 
Empire. But if that happens under Russian pressure, the 
British colonies will fall to Russia and an enlarged 
Russian empire will confront the United States as the 
only other power in the world. 

It is desirable that the British grant independence to 
their colonies. With an effective United Nations to protect 
them, those colonies would gradually develop and cease to 
be objects of international rivalry. Butif the colonies are 
tom from England as a result of that rivalry they will not 
become free ; they will come within the orbit of Soviet dic- 
tatorship. The anti-imperialism of an imperialist power is 
imperialism. 

The countries of central Asia and the Near East 
will not be passive spectators of the tug-of-war between 
the British and Russian empires. They will intrigue and 
take sides and fish in troubled waters. They have started 
doing it already. 

The twentieth century striving of subject peoples 
for freedom is the new factor in the ancient and now 
renewed struggle between the Russian and British em- 
pires. It is a factor which will operate in Russia’s favor 
unless England lets her Empire go. One way or another, 
the Asiatic peoples will make desperate efforts to win 
their liberty. An India increasingly restive and rebellious 
under the British yoke might invite Russia to help it 
against Great Britain. But a free India will be hostile to 
Russia’s domination and might look to England or 
America or an effective world organization for protection 
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against Soviet encroachment. 

The appearance in the international arena of an 
expanding Russia changes every aspect of the problem 
of Western imperialism. Russia will make herself the 
charnpion and leader of the colored colonials. 

In his joust with British Foreign Secretary Bevin 
before the United Nations in London early in 1946, about 
Indonesia, it did not matter much to Assistant Soviet 
Foreign Commissar Andrei Vishinsky how the UN voted 
or what Bevin said or how the British and Ameiican 
newspapers lampooned his performance. _ What mattered 
was mat tlnroughout Southeast Asia Vishinsky would be 
hailed as the man who defended downtrodaen colonials 
against the united forces of Western imperialism. 

What to do ? The peoples of Asia must get freedom 
so they cease being colonials. Those who need help after 
that to safeguard their freedom and attain prosperity 
wiU rely on an international administration set up by 
friendly countries. 

Every resentful Asiatic is a Russian asset against 
England and America, and the West generally. The 
West should abandon imperialism^ because it is evil, 
and bad for the moral and material interests of the West. 
But if tlie Western powers are too obtuse to undei’stand 
that then they wiU act under the impact of the great 
Russian challenge. 

The Soviet government has another tremendous asset 
in the Communist parties of the world. In May, 1943, 
Moscow announced that the Third Intematilonal or 
Comintern was being dissolved. But there is no pr<xf 
that the Communist parties which constituted the Comm- 
tem have since then acted independently of the Kre m l i n. 
No Communist party has ever publicly uttered _ a word 
of criticism of the Sovjet government or ever indicated 
the slightest difference of opinion with Moscow. No 
Communist party has ever failed to support the policies 
of the Soviet government. A single instance of an inde- 
pendent Communist judgment on Russia would be 
refrediing and might serve as evidence of a divorce from 
the KremHn, There is no sndi instance. 
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Sometimes the fact that a Communist party 
advocates non-Communist programs or ideas is adduced 
as pr-iof that it is not really Communist and docs not 
take its cue from the Communists in Russia. That is not 
convincing. Russia is not Communist either except in 
ixame. The Chinese Communists may advocate reforms 
which are moderate and non-Gommunist. The test is 
whether they, or other Communist parties, opposed the 
Soviet government’s policy or failed to collaborate 
witli it. 

The Soviet government’s treaty of April, 1941, with 
Japan recognized Manchuria as a Japanese puppet state 
and proclaimed that Russia would be neutral towards 
Japan. How could any Chinese applaud such an anti- 
Chinese treaty ? But leaders of the Chinese Commxmist 
party did exactly that in public. Logically, a real separa- 
tion from Moscow as a result of the dissolution of the 
Comintern in 1943 would have brought a change in the 
Chinese Communist attitude towards Soviet Japanese 
relations. But it brought no change because the dissolution 
was no dissolution. 

At the oubreak of the second world war, all Indian 
parties were opposed to the war. It was more natural 
for Indians to be anti-war than to be pro-war and there- 
fore, by implication, pro-British. When Russia was 
attacked the Indian Communist party became pro-war 
and collaborated with the British government in India. 
The attachment of the Indian Commimists for Moscow 
was paramount. Aftei’ the dissolution of the Comintern 
the Indian Communists remained attached to Russia 
and remained pro-war. 

Italian Communists would normally be hostile to 
Marshal Badoglio, Mussolini’s Chief of Staff. Yet when 
the Soviet government recognized the Badoglio cabinet 
the Ita l i a n Communists likewise supported him and 
signified their readiness to enter a government under his 
It^ership. Italian Communists would normally be hostile, 
as all Italians are, to the surrender of Trieste to Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. Bi^t Trieste in, Tito’s hands would strengthen 
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the Comnuinist dictatorship iu Yugoslavia and bring 
Soviet influence down to die Adriatic. So the Ilalidii 
Communists immediately sided with Tito against Italy. 

Germans generally mourn the cession of German 
tcrritoiy. The German Communists object to the cession 
of the ilhineland and Ruin. But they applauded the 
cession of German territory to Russia and Poland. 

The Communist parties of the world have shifled 
policies in strict conformance with changes in Moscow ; 
the identity between Soviet policy and foreign Com- 
munist words and acts is too intimate to be iu doubt. 

Then what was the meaning of the dissolution 
of die Comintern in 194.3 ? It was part of Russia’s retreat 
from internationalism. It heralded a new role for the 
Communist parties of the world. 

Stalin IS the businessman in politics. He, so to 
speak, keeps a little black book in which he enters profits 
and losses. Wlien he examined the Comintern’s page 
he found few profit entries in all the years since its incep- 
tion in 1919. The Chinese Gommimists had a large 
array and ruled laige temtories. But they were never 
able to alter Chiang Kai-shek’s allegiances or his foreign 
policy. The German Communists had been poiverfiil 
before 1933 and polled over six million votes. But they 
could neither prevent the rise of Hitler nor overthrow 
him. The Communists had developed tremendous acti- 
vity for Loyalist Spain in England, France, and America. 
But they could not change the policies of diosc countries 
towards Spain. Nowhere had Communists decisively 
affected government policy. 

The reason is obvious and Stalin cerlmnly grasped 
it. The Communists could stage a big public demonstra- 
tion; they could capture or destroy an organization; 
they could publish effective propaganda. But none of 
those activities ever brought much benefit to the Soviet 
government because the Communists were operating in 
the area of protest and the best they could hope for was 
a successful protest. They were operating in the area of 
protest where there was no power, and therefore they had 
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no power which they could turn to Russia’s use. 

By the dissolution of the Gominteiii, Stalut moved 
the foreign Communist parties over into the area of 
power. 

Prior to 1943, the only national government outside 
of Russia which included Communists was tlie Loyalist 
government of Spain. Since then, Commimist parties — 
even weak Communist parties — have entered govern- 
ments whenever they comd. They moved into the area 
of power. 

This explains recent Communist activities and gives 
a preview of the future. 

The Italian and French Commimist parties can, by 
resigning, bring die fall of their Governments. As a 
residt of this ever-present threat, neither die Italian nor 
Frencli government is free to adopt a policy unfavourable 
to Moscow. France cannot join the Western bloc if die 
French Communists fight su^ a step ; they do ; so does 
Moscow. 

The presence of Communist parties in an increasing 
number of governments will prevent those govci’nmenls 
from saying or doing anything distasteful to the Kremlin. 
This has much more value to Stalin than profits against 
capitalism. It is much better for Stalin to have friends 
inside the council chambers casting votes than outside the 
buildiijg shouting slogans. On occasions, the Communists 
can do Doth. 

The new post-Gomintem Communist party line puts 
a premium on power and service to Russia’s national in- 
terests rather than on principle or loyalty to Socialism. 
The Indian Communists collaborated with British imper- 
ialists. The Chinese Communists were ready to collaborate 
with Ghiang Kai-diek whom they had revved as a Fas- 
cist. The Rumanian Communists collaborated with King 
Michael who had collaborated with Hidcr ; they collabo- 
rated with Rumanian Foreign Minister George Tatares- 
cu, one of Europe’s top reactionaries, “Left” and ^‘Red” 
no longer apply to the Communists ; they are Pan-Slavs 
and upholders of Russian imperialism. 
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In countries like the United States where the Com- 
munists axe not numerous or strong enough to get into 
the President’s cabinet, the new Communist line is to 
acquit e maximum influence over members of the Cabinet 
and over members of Congress, and to burrow into 
Government departments, the major political parties, 
capitalist newspapers and radio stations, tiadc unions, 
and — during the reign of the deposed Earl Browder — in 
the National Association of Manulactureis. The older 
Communist policy of “boring from within” applied with 
special emphasis to labor and lefl-of-center groups. But 
today the object is to gain influence in all institutions 
that have influence and power. 

When this strategy triumphs the least it achieves is a 
moratorium on criticism of the Soviet government. 
Organizations in which the Communists carry weight 
delight in attacking the BritMi government and, of course, 
their own government. But Moscow is spared ; Moscow 
is the sacred Communist cow. 

If the strategy of “burrowing” foils, the American 
Communist party can always drop a few of its innocent 
masks and saUy irarth to slay, or at least sling mud at, the 
evil Goliath of American capitalism, Russia’s worst 
enemy. 

By an ingenious maneuver, accordingly, Stalin has 
got rid of an embarrassment ; officially, the Comintern is 
dissolved ; governments can no longer pin its acts on the 
Soviet authorities. In addition, the Communist parties 
are now more useful to Moscow than when they were 
admittedly connected to Moscow. 

The foreign Communist parties are an appreciable 
asset in furthering Russia’s world aims. 

The task of the Communist parties of Europe and 
Asia was at first facilitated by the aaormous prestige which 
the Soviet Union aetjuired during the war. Russia made 
the biggest contribution to the defeat of Hitler ; Moscow 
and the Communists minimized and often ignored com- 
pletely the part played by Great Britain, the United 
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States, Clliina, llic srnallcr natioiw, and by American 
Lend-Lease to Russia. Europeans and Asiatics wert; 
impressed by Soviet military might ; as usual, they attribu- 
ted virtue to power. 

This favorable view of Russia has best stood the test 
of time in the areas not occupied by Russia. 

In America, England, western Em-opc, Asia, Latin 
America, and elsewhere, “the truth about Russia” comes 
in conflictitrg books, articles, lectures, and broadcasts. But 
in central and eastern Europe the truth about Russia 
walked tlie streets in boots and bought or stole wiist- 
watches. The Europeans were not amused. 

Europe saw the poor equipment, the hoi-se-drawn 
carts, and the ragged clothing of Red Army. Soviet 
military units often anived driving their cattle before 
them ; Europeans spoke of “Asiatic hordes” especially 
since many Soviet regiments in Europe consisted of Mon- 
gols, Azerbaijans, and oilier Easterners. 

No people loves a foreign conqueror, yet it did make 
a difference that tlie Red Army, which far outnumbered 
the American, British, and French armies together, lived 
off land aheady impoverished by war, whereas the 
American Army, for instance, brought its own food and 
even inmorted food for Germans and Austrians. Com- 
paring Russians with Americans, and French, the resi- 
dents of eastern and central Europe had to conclude that 
Russia’s standard of living was miserably low. 

Moreover, those who encountered the-truth-about- 
Russia-in-boots remarked the large number of Soviet 
citizens, and not merely displaced Poles and Balts, who 
preferred Europe to Russia. The American GI sang 
one refirain : I Want To Go Home ; Englishmen, French- 
men, even Axis prisoners of war, yearned to get home ; 
but many thousands of Russians, soldiers as weU as male 
and female civilian slaves imported by the Nazi from 
Soviet territory, asked to be concealed, and used every 
stratagem to avoid returning to the country which propa- 
gandists had painted as “the proletarian paradise,” At 
the Yalta Conference, Stalin asked and Roosevelt and 
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Churchill unfortunately agreed to facilitate the repatria- 
tion such reluctant Soviet citizens. Some wore returned 
forcibly. Some tried to commit suicide as they weie 
l^eing forcibly returned. Sometliing was wrong. 

Certain activities of the Red Army men surprised 
Europe. I can imagine the eager excitement witli which 
European Communists, Socialists, idealists, and plain 
decent persons awaited the advent of the Red Army. In 
the working-class districts of Berlin, and of many other 
cities, red flags were hung from windows and balconies 
not, as is frequently the case, to obtain immunity, but to 
express a sincerely friendly emotion for the Bolshevik re- 
volution and for its sons who had liberated them from 
the Nazis. But the Red Army pillaged and raped in the 
proletarian districts just as it did in the bourgeois .sections. 
Russian nationalism had replaced the earlier Soviet 
leaching of internationalism and class solidarity. 

Then the Soviet soldiers took to the black market. So 
did the soldiers of other armies and Germans and 
Austrians, loo, and together they bargained and bartered. 

Nothing distinguished the Red warriors from the 
soldiers of capitalist nations except the greater hunger 
of the Russians for material goods. Those Europeans 
who expected to see in the Red Army the representative 
of a Socialist society which had liquidated private capi- 
talism and private trade and produced a New Man were 
disillusioned. 

Soon enough Europe noticed the long arm and hard 
hand of the Kremlin reaching into factories, laboratories, 
stores, grain fields, and homes, and loading the loot on 
freight trains to Rxissia. Friend and foe were looted. 
Not only formerly and formally enemy countries but 
members of the United Nations like Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and China were deprived of possessions. In Austria, 
the Soviets confiscated Nazi property which tlie Nazis 
had acquired by confiscating it from Jews and other 
anti-Nazis. 

In Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia, Red Array officers trained large native 
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armies. GPU agcuts abounded. Through contracts im- 
posed on the governments of tlie countries in the Russian 
zone, Moscow gained control of vital segments of their 
economy. Everywhere, the Communist party was either 
olTicially in command or pulled strings behind the scenes. 

It all looked like a permanent marriage between 
half of Europe, inhabited by about a hundred and fifty 
million people, and the Soviet Union. 

For this reason alone, friction would have developed. 
The Kremlin had anticipated it and made plans to cope 
with it. 

First, the Russians closed their zone and kept it 
sealed for months. Later, an occasional newspaperman 
or group of newspapermen were taken through some areas 
on a brief, conducted, restricted tour. Foreign diplomats, 
foreign military men, and correspondents were limited in 
their movements and in what they could send out by whe. 
Wlicn governments did receive reports from their re- 
piiesentatives the material was at times so damaging to 
Russia that it was suppressed lest Moscow take offense. 
Governments , are often polite to one another— at the 
expense of the truth and of public enlightenment. 

The reduction of information to an occasional trickle 
has a crucial effect on public opinion. The world knows 
but forgets that the Russian area is blacked out. When 
something happens in Greece or Indonesia, newspapers 
and the radio give the public detailed data on what 
took place in Constitution Square and how the crowd 
raov^ down the avenue to the Prime Minister’s house 
and who said what But when something similar hap- 
pens in Yugoslavia, Poland, or northern Iran there is 
silence. The result is that Greece, Indonesia, and the 
other countries accessible to the free press loom large in 
the mind and conscience of the world— as they should— 
but the Russian sphere of influence becomes a dull blank. 
Apologists for Russia intensify the blackout by conscious- 
ly diverting attention from countries where Russia sins, 
to countries where the United States and England are at 
^ult. At one time, accordingly, Spain and Argentina 
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began to look like the centers of the world, while Russia 
and her new empire in Europe and Asia slipped out of 
focus. 

Behind the light-proof curtain, the Soviets and their 
helpers were exterminating those who refused to accept 
foreign rule and dictatorship. Now and then, news of 
pitched batdes between Polish or Yugoslav government 
forces and their domestic enemies filtered into the press. 
Now and then, tlie political murder's perpetrated by 
Polish and other officials became so numerous that state 
departments protested openly. 

Nevertheless, the liquidation of democrats, anti- 
Goniraunists, reactionaries, and Socialists continued. Half 
of Europe has been or is being denuded of the sort of 
people who in the West lead movements for progress and 
freedom. First the Nazis butchered the intellectuals and 
tyi’anny haters of Europe ; then the Bolsheviks assailed 
tlie remnant. To make sure of their power to prosecute 
this ugly crusade, the Communists mana^d in almost all 
countries, firom Finland down to Albania, to introduce 
thir own men, usually Moscow-ti'ained Comintem offi- 
cers, as Ministers of Interior ; the Ministry of Interior is in 
charge of the secret police. 

But as in Russia so in the Russian zone of influence 
the Soviet authorities and the Communists supplement 
police power with ^ropageinda power. Sometimes, pro- 
paganda is mightier than the police. The bodies of 
heroes can defy the sword, but the minds of mo^ men 
succumb to the uninterrupted, prolonged, repetitive, in- 
sidious word-attacks of one-sided propaganda. 

Propaganda is the handmaiden of policy. What is 
Soviet policy in the Soviet sphere of influence ? Is the 
Kremlin engaging in nationalistic, imperialistic expan- 
sion ? Or is Russia building a Communist Europe as a 
preliminary to a Red Asia ? ^ 

The answer is that Stalin has too much politic^ 
acumen to take one line. Stalin’s natural flexibility is 
enhanced by unscrupulousness ; he uses many means to 
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attain one end. If the means are contradictory all the 
better; they win diverse supporters and confuse the 
ci'idcs. 

Moscow teULs the Slavs that Russia is their big bix»- 
ther and protector against the Teuton menace. Soviet 
propaganda regularly plays tlic Slav-versus-Tcuton chord. 

The Czcchoslo^^s, the Bulgarians, the Yugoslavs, 
and many Poles are undoubtedly gratefiil to Russia for 
liberating them from Hitler. But Germany has crumbled. 
The psychological dread of a resurgent Germany is 
present and represents a Russian asset. At worst, how- 
ever, it is a possibility whereas Russian domination is an 
onerous, day-and-night reality. 

Moreover', Finland, the Baltic countries, Rumania, 
Hungary, Austria, and Albania are irot Slav. The Poles 
are Slavs but they have a passionately anti-Russian 
tradition. Tire Poles ai'e Slavs and Gadiolics. Pan- 
Slavism, consequently, would divide eastern Europe. 

Pan-Slavism is a reactionary, racist movement 
supported by the obsciuantist Russian church ; it is 
reminiscent of Pan-Germanism. East European liberals 
and Socialists abhor it. To European Jews, Pan-Slavism, 
like Pan-Germanism, has always been a nightmare. 

Moreover, Moscow’s Pan-Slavism raises the specter 
of an outright or disguised union of Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia with Slav “mother 
Russia” which would end their separate national exis- 
tence. 

To counteract this fear, Moscow recalls tliat in 
February, 1944— just as the Red Army advanced into 
Esthonia and approached Poland — the sixteen constituent 
republics of the Soviet Union were accorded the right to 
maintain their o'wn armies and their own foreign rela- 
tions, and that at Yalta, Roosevelt and GhurchiU, yielding 
to Stalin, gave the Soviet Ukrainian Republic and the 
Soviet Wmte Russian Republic (which no more resemble 
independent countries than Nebraska) the right to send 
delegates to the United Nations. But if the Ukrainian 
and White Russian delegates, or the Polish, Gzech, and 
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Yugoslav delegates who vote with Russia at all inter- 
national meetings, nurse any illusions regarding thcii 
freedom of diplomatic action they have been ovex taken 
by a gullibility which is rare among East European politi- 
cians. Any official in the Soviet sphere of influence who 
is reluctant to obey the Kremlin’s orders can be ousted 
by Russain authority or by Communist action. 

Moscow knows tlxat tliese conditions inflame nationalist 
resentment against Russia and arouse sympathy for the 
Western powers. The Communists, accordingly, put 
dicmselves in the van of the nationalist movements of the 
several countries. In Czechoslovakia, for instance, it is 
Czech Communists, ‘‘more than anyone else,” wi-ites 
Maurice Hindus after a visit in 1946 to Czechoslovakia, 
“who insist on a boycott of everytliing Gcnnan, even 
for the present of Beethoven and Schillei*. It is tlicy, at 
least as much as anyone, who are resolved on the expul- 
sion of Gennans from the Sudetenland, capitalists as well 
as workers. . . ” In Germany, however, the Communists are 
German nationalists. Marguerite Higgins, cabling from 
Berlin to the JVkv Totk Herald Tribune of February 14, 
1 946, reports a conference in the Russian zone of Germany 
where “the Gommxxnists, and also the Russians thi’ough 
a spokesman, Colonel Sergei Tulpanov, who gave the 
welcoming address, launched a series of appeal to the 
nationalistic feeling of the Germans.” These statements 
are confirmed by the German newspapers which I have 
been reading since V-E day. The French Gommxmists, 
on the other hand, agitate against Germany. 

Is that the way to get peace in Europe, to stir anti- 
German nationalism in the Czechs, German natio n a lism 
in the Gennans and French nationalism in the French ? 
The Russians adopt this questionable strategy in order 
to capture the nationalist forces in each coxmtry and 
prevent them from going anti-Russian. When the Italian 
Communist party began losing followers becaxise of its 
anti-Italian stana in fevor of Tito’s annexation of Trieste, 
a quick flip-flop ensued. It was more important to 
Moscow to h^ve a strong Italian Communist party than to 
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liave Italian Gommunist assistance in the Trieste issue. 

Further, Moscow applies plasters of coveted territory 
to tire wounds which its encroachments have inflicted on 
nationalism in eastern Europe. Poland receives Germzui 
territoiy. Yugoslavia demands Greek Macedonia and 
Italian Trieste. Bulgaria seeks annexations at the expense 
of Tui'key. These map carvings would extend the Soviet 
sphere of influence. By encouraging them, Russia appears 
as the champion of ancient nationalist-expansionist aspira- 
tions. This diverts attention from what Russia takes to 
what Russian support may give. In any of these bound- 
ary disputes, the Balkan country involved would need 
Russian assistance. The purpose is to sugarcoat the pill 
of Kremlin control while enlarging the area under Krem- 
lin control. The result is to keep Europe and the Near 
East in turmoil. 

Foreign diversions arc often indispensable to 
dictatorships: foreign successes bolster the dictatorship. All 
the Axis powers acted on this impulse and on one notable 
occasion, Hitler enunciated it as a principle. Hitler 
received Franco’s Foreign Minister Serrano Suner in 
Berlhi on September 1940, and, according to a 
captured document publi^ed by the State Department 
declared: “May a domestic dilBculty that Spam at the 
moment, perhaps, still had to face could quickly and 
easUy be overcome by successes with foreign policy. This 
was an old historical experience. . , .” 

Economic setbacks in dictatorships and popular 
disgruntlemcnt impel dictators to sprinlde the germs of 
nationalism as a coimter-irritant. Nationalism stirs an 
interest in territorial aggrandizement. The resulting 
international tension enables the police state to call on 
its people to rally around the government and make 
further sacrifices for the strengthening and arming of the 
country. 

Seekipg to perpetuate itsdf and to ease its tasks, a 
dictatordiip offers patriotism eus a substitute for material 
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plenty, guns for butter. Dictatorships have always 
advertised tlieir enemies ; enemies arc among the 
dictatoi’s deai'est assets. 

Dictators copy from dictators. The Italian embassy 
in Moscow hacf permanent orders to supply Mussolini 
with material on Stalin’s political techniques. Yugoslavs 
shout “Tito ! Tito ! Tito !” as the Italians .sliouted 
“Duce ! Duce ! Duce !” as the Spaniards shout “Franco ! 
Fianco ! Franco !” In important social, political, and 
economic matters, the East European dictatoi-ships pattern 
themselves after Moscow. 

Governments create new regimes in their own image. 
Stalin believes-he said it in a speech on February 9, 
1946— “that the Soviet social system has proved to be 
more capable of life and more stable than non -Soviet 
social systems, and that the Soviet social system is a 
better fonn of organization of society than any non- 
Soviet social system.” Naturally, therefore, Stalm aims 
to introduce that Soviet social system in the countiies 
that have recently come imder his sway. 

This is not always immediately possible. It can only 
be done in stages. The speed of the transition to Stalin’s 
Soviet social system depends on the country and on the 
personnel and politics of its government. These vary. 

Tito, schooled in Moscow, has set up a one-party 
dictatorship. His is a police state with a secret police on 
the lines of the GPU. Tito accepted non-Gommunists 
and political opponents into the Government because at 
Yalta Stalin, GhurchiU, and Roosevelt agreed that this 
be done. Within a few months, however, the non-Gom- 
munistswere expelled. 

Hoxha, dictator of Albania, has followed in Tito’s 
foots^s with Tito’s nei^borly help. 

The Rumanian government of Prime Master 
Radescu was overthrown by the peisonal intervention of 
Soviet Assistant CommiKar of Foreign Affairs, Andrei 
Vishinsky, who went to Bucharest for that purpose, 
Vishinsky then established a new cabinet of his choosing. 
He excluded the Peasant party of Julius Maniu, the 
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largest Rumiiniaii party, because it opposed Russian and 
Communist suptemacy. 

The Bulgarian goveniment is dominated by the 
r'allierlaud Front, organized and led by George Dimitrov, 
hero of the Leipzig Reichstagfire trial, former cliief of 
the Comintern who worked for many years in Mos- 
cow. 

The Austrian and Hungarian governments which 
came into office when the Army entered were over- 
whelmingly Communist whereas the people were not. 

The Polish government was first formed in Moscow, 
then transferred to Lublin, and finally moved to Warsaw. 
It is predominantly Communist. Originally, it barred 
the large Peasant party whose leader was Mikolajezyk, 
a former Prime Minister of the Polish Govemment-in- 
Exile. Through Allied pressure, Mikolajezyk was admitted 
into the Warsaw cabinet. He hoped to serve his party 
and his country and perhaps pry the Communists loose 
from power. He has moie political influence and less 
political power than any Polm leader. 

The Furnish government included Communists 
imposed by Moscow ; it was burdened with war re- 

E arations payable to Moscow ; Moscow ordered trials of 
igh Finnish officials who were sentenced for leading 
Finland in the wars with Russia. The Finns nevertheless 
were allowed more freedom than most other countries 
in the Soviet sphere of influence. 

The Esthonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian govern- 
ments are pure Soviet governments. 

The Czechoslovak government retained more inde- 
pendence and democracy than any nation within Russia’s 
orbit. But there too the Communists exercise influence 
out of proportion to their numerical strength. 

In the Russian zone in Germany, Communists, 
many of them Soviet-trained, form the backbone of the 
local administration. 

Stalin’s first step throughout the new Russian empire 
was to introduce Communists. They give him power. 
Later, depending on circumstances, the Communists 
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might begin to introduce Communism. 

These overwhelmingly Communist regimes did not 
reflect tlie prewar political allegiances of the people. 
I'here was no proof tliat the people had changed their 
views and gone Communist. Wierevcr truly free elcction.s 
took place, as in Austria and Hungary, the Communis Ls 
were the weakest party. These elccdons amomited to 
plebiscites against Russia. The voters cast their ballots 
against their own Communists but they were voting 
against Soviet overlordship. The Soviet forces of occupa- 
tion nevertheless retained complete control. In the 
Hungarian elections, tlie Communists received a tiny 
percentage of the total vote. But, thanks to Russian 
pressure, the Communists received many key posts in 
the Cabinet. 

Since the Communist or near-Comraunist govern- 
ments in the Russian sphere of influence lacked public 
majorities they had to be kept in office by dictatorships, 
by secret police s)'stcms, and by Russian bayonets. 

Inevitably, the extension of Soviet ^wer extends 
the area of dictatorship in the world. The dictatoi'ships* 
first move is to shoot, imprison, exile, or otherwise 
persecute those who, for nationalistic, idealistic, religious, 
political, class, or economic reasons, wish to ovcrflrrow 
them. The struggle against dictatorship continnes and 
will continue, but the Soviet Union’s overshadowing might 
throughout eastern and central Europe is a decisive 
factor against political freedom. 

“Well, they never had freedom or democracy in 
those parts anyway,” is a firequent interjection. “Every- 
thing was feudal and backvwd.” 

Such statements stem from ignorance and a white- 
and-black intellectual approach. Freedom before the 
war was incomplete ; democracy was curtailed by 
poverty, racial ammosities, corrupt, inefficient politicians. 
Gestapo-GPU type gendarmeries which perpetrated cruel 
tortures, rotten landlord oligarchies, and obsolete 
monarchies. Yet in all the countries where the Soviets 
and Compaunists now rule, opposition parties existed, 
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The oocialisl jjarLy of Horthy Hungary was outspokenly 
anti-Nazi and favored the taiul reform which Admii’al 
Horthy abominated. In some nations, the opposition 
has no real power and was often persecuted and occasion- 
ally suppre-ssed. But at least it could now and then yell, 
and state its ease in parliament. In all these countries 
opposition newspapei's existed which attacked the 
goveminent. Trade unions existed ; strikes were possible. 
Individuals could go abroad and return. Foreigners 
circulated freely in the cntii'e region. Foreign newspapers 
and literature entered without restraint. The foreign 
radio Avas witliiii the reach of many citizens. Nor was 
eastern Europe a cultural Afghanistan. 

I have often ciiticized the pre-rgsg governments 
of Poland, Rumania, and other eastern European 
nations. But surely the hope of liberals, progressives, 
and Socialists was that the limited democracy of East 
European countries be e.xpanded after the war and not 
that it be totally suppressed by Russian Stalitarianlsm. 

I do not understand liberals and democrats who 
applaud the suppression of democracy and who do not 
cry out against me annihilation of democrats. 

With many others, I urged independence for 
India. Imperialism is a form of dictatorship and I 
hate it. The British raj in India arrests tliousands of 
people who have committed no illegaJ act and holds 
them in jail for years, on occasion, without trial. British 
warplanes have machine-gunned Indian villages from 
the air. These reprehensible acts occur in times of stress 
and political disturbances — in 1942, for instance. Never- 
theless, in normal years, which means usually, and even 
during the second world war, Indian leaders, Indian 
newspapers, and Indian parties kept up a constant verbal 
barrage against British policy and British officials and 
organized to oppose the Government. This is freedom 
within an unfree cotmtry. It is for from satisfactory, but 
only those who have not been in prison or lived per- 
petually within the shadow of the tyrant’s gallows will 
undcre.stimate its value. This is a freedom which does 
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not exist in Russia or in most Russia-dominated countries. 
Russia exports its system wherever it can. The biggest 
item of Soviet export Ls repression. Moscow boasts that 
it has swept away the physical debris of feudalism in 
eastern and central Fairope. But it lias substituted a 
new political and intellectual serfdom wliicli is at least 
as bad. 

Stalin’s political wisdom, however, teaches him 
that in the long run terror cannot hold the Russian sphere 
of influence unless the Communists gain wider public 
support from the local population. Therefore, and because 
they sincerely believe in it, the Russians have, wherever 
they could in eastern and central Europe, nationalized 
large industries and divided up large estates. This was 
designed to deprive the manufacturers and tlie landlord 
aristocracy, naturally anti-Gommimist, of their economic 
and therefore political strength ; the workei's and the 
peasantry who received parcels of land would be grateful 
to the Russians and Communists. 

A land reform to satisfy land-hungry farmers and 
brc'ak the hold of high-living, game-hunting, exploiting 
estate propnetors on their national governments was 
overdue in many parts of Europe. But the scope and 
benefits of the Russian-sponsored postwar land reform 
have been exaggciated by persous, for instance by some 
of my old friends on The J^aiion, who do not know the 
countries aflccted. Undei- the spiritual and political 
impact of the Bolshevik revolution, land reforms were 
carried out during the nineteen-twenties in Finland, the 
three Baltic states, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, and Czechoslovakia, but not in Hortby Hungary 
and of course not in Germany. (This was one of the 
causes for the fall of democratic Germany.) 

Finland, the Baltic states, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia became countries of small holders who 
tilled their own farms. Some estates remained but 
they did not bulk large in the national economy. In 
Rumania and Poland, flic number of estates was greater, 
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Yet ia the Poland east of the Gurzon Line, that is, in the 
tmncated Poland of today, approximately eighty-five per 
cent of the laud had been divided among the peasants 
before the war. 

Immediately the Red Army advanced into a country, 
the land reform was initiated irrespective of the season 
of the year and of local conditions. The result in Poland, 
Rumania, and Hungary was to intensify tlie food shortages 
and bring suffering to the people. But just as in the 
Soviet Union during the period of agrarian collectiviza- 
tion, the Bolsheviks ignored human suffering ; they were 
designing a new system. 

In Poland, the peasants who benefited from the land 
reform received eight acres at most, and many of them 
received as little as five acres. This sentences diem to 
poverty or to emigration to the newly-acquired Polish 
pinvinces of eastern Germany. 

Anna Louise Strong, a pro-Soviet writer, cabled from 
Moscow to The J^ation of February 3, 1945, about 
the Polish land reform. She described the method 
of distributing the land and added : "By such pro- 
cesses eight hundred thousand acres formerly belonging 
to one thousand owners were transferred to one hun- 
dred thousand fiiinilies . . . . ” That makes eight acres a 
femily. 

The Polish Finance Minista- Kwiatkovsky told the 
Polish Sejm or parliament on December 5, 1935, that 
Polish peasants who owned twenty-five acres of land 
spend on the average of eight dollars a year. Yet they 
were millionaires compared with peasants who owned 
only ten to twelve acres and who, he said, constituted 
thirty-one per cent of the population. An additional 
thirty-four per cent owned even smaller or “dwarf” 
households. “Ten million persons,” Kwiatkovsky repor- 
ted, “stand completely outside of economic life” because 
their holdings were about eight acres or more. They 
earned too httle to buy dty goods. 

Then why the land reform in the midst of the war ? 
Anna Louise Strong gives several reasons, “The lan 4 
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reform,” she cables, ‘"not only spin’s volunteering for 
the Polish Army but makes millions of peasants statistical- 
ly conscious of why they want East Prassia and Pomci’a- 
nian lands — to give eveiy Polish peasant at least twelve 
acres.” So eight acres in Poland make them want to run 
away from Poland and fight Germany to get twelve acres 
in (^rmauy. 

Small-scale fanning in poor countries is hardly 
likely to raise individual standards or to emdeh the coun- 
tries. 

The land reform wlrich Stalin engineered in eastern 
and central Europe cannot solve the cmef econoitdc pro- 
blem of that vast area. That problem is the under- 
development of industry and the shortage of financial 
credit. There Russia camiot help. Russia is an insati- 
able market for the manufactured goods of her zone 
of influence. Russia can supply some of the raw 
material, as in the case of Soviet cotton to Polish textile 
factories. But for a number of years, perhaps ten or 
fifteen years, the Soviet Union will face her own de- 
ficiencies in food, housing, clothing, machine tools, and 
basic materials. Russia camiot be a giver. She will be 
a taker ; she will take the oil of Aastria, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Poland, the grain of Rumania, the meat 
of Hungary, the consumers' commodities of Gzechosbva- 
kia, and so forth. 

The Russian sphere of influence in Europe, accord- 
ingly, will look to me United States and Great Britain 
for the economic help without which economic prosperity 
and, in turn, political stability are impossible. Whether 
America and England will be admitted into the Russian 
zone must depend on a larger political setdement with 
Moscow. 

Russia cannot soon solve the economic problems of 
eastern and central Europe; nor can she solve the nation- 
alities problem of her orbit. The war, Hitler’s racism, 
Rusaa’s policy, and Pan-Slavism which is a species of 
racism, mve intensified nationalism everywhere. The 
Czechs, probably the most civilized people in that part 
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of tlic world, have been expelling all Germans and Hun- 
garians in order to create a racially-pure country. Old 
frontier quarrels between Czechoslovakia and Poland 
remain alive. The Axes gave Transylvania to the Hun- 
gariairs as an inducement to light for Hitler. Stalin gave 
Transylvania to tire Rumanians as a reward for fighting 
on the side of Russia. But Transylvania is inhabited by 
Hungarians and Rumanians, so now the Hungarians 
are resentful. The present aiTangement is not a solution ; 
it is makeshift. In Yugoslavia, during the war, the 
Croats massacred the Serbs. Tito said in a special- 
ly-cabled article in the New York Free World of June, 
1944, that : “Under German instigation the Ustachi 
(Croats) killed hundreds of thousands of Serbs. Mi- 
hailovitch’s Ghetniks, incited by Germans and Italians, 
destroyed tens of thousands of Groats... (We) exerted 
every effort to prove to the engaged Serbian 
people and misled Ghetniks that not all Groats were 
villas.” The question is whether the enraged Serbian 
people were convinced. The Serbs have not forgiven 
the Groats, nor Tito who is a Groat, nor Moscow which 
supports Tito. The Serbs arc the backbone of Yugoslavia, 
half the population. Nor are tire Croats likely to forgive 
the Serbs. To strengthen the pro-Moscow Groats 
against the Serbs, Moscow proposes a Great South-Slav 
Federation uniting Yugoslavia with Bulgaria with Mace- 
donia. In such a combination the Serbs would be out- 
numbered by anti-Serbs. This again is not a solution of 
national difficulties. It is a smart power maneuver which 
means struggle and repression. 

No tampering with frontiers, no mass expulsions 
however cruel, and no patchwork with nationalities can 
solve the nationalities problem of Europe. Only inter- 
nationalism can do that. But Moscow is preaching 
nationalism and practising nationalism. The alternatives, 
therefore, are nationalist teision and friction, or a United 
States of Europe, or final absorption into the Soviet 
Union, Stalin never takes a long leap unless he must. 
He prefers half-measures and quarter-measures. 
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In the troubled times that lie ahead of eastern 
Europe, Germany, and Asia, Moscow mtist have at its 
disposal a reliable instrument of maximum udlily. The 
Communist parties are not such an instrument because 
they have never been able to recruit a sufficient fi>llowing. 
The Soviet authorities have adopted vanous ineasures 
to meet this situation. They create a “Fatlierlaiid Front” 
in Bulgaria to entice nationalists. In Iran, they father a 
“ Democratic ” party. (How that word “ democratic ” 
is abused by dictators aucl democrats alike !) Elsewhere 
they form a “ People’s party.” But tlie disguises are 
thin. 

The Kremlin’s chief hope therefore lies in a fusion 
of its Communist parties with the larger Social Demo- 
cratic or Socialist parties of Europe. ITie assumption is 
that with Russian assistance the little Communist tail will 
wag the big dog. 

The bitter feud between Communists and Social 
Democrats or Socialists is of long standing. In Russia, 
it dates back to the split, decades ago, between the 
Bolsheviks who wanted a proletarian dictatorship by 
violence and the Mensheviks who wanted democracy with 
Socialism but without violence. In Gcmiauy, it divided 
the working class and opened the door to Hiller. The 
Communists, on occasions, supported Nazi measures in 
Geiman parliaments. They did so because they thought 
they would gain thereby. For tlic same reasoti, they 
constantly campaigned against the Social Democrats. 
In the end, the Nazis gained thereby and smashed the 
Communists as well as the Social Democrats. 

The German Social Democrats were moderate. In 
1918 they had an opportunity to make real changes in 
the German social structure which would have eliminated 
the Junkers and militarists. But they recoiled from 
fundamental reforms. Their leaders lacked courage and 
clarity. Ultimately, power slipped firom their hands 
into the ample laps of their class enemies who fostered 
Hitler. 

Both German workers* parties have a sad record. 
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In 1935, Russia was impressed by the Nazi menace 
and the need of greater friendship with tire democmcics. 
Moscow therefore ordered the Communist parties to seek 
closer contact with the Social Democratic parties. The 
Communists, accordingly, tried to form alliances with 
the Social Democrats whom they had yesterday called 
“ Social Fascists.” In some countries, such alliances or 
united fronts or popular fronts were established. 

But in Spain, when the Social Democrats of Cata- 
lonia merged with the Communists the fiised party joined 
the Comintern. When the Spanish Social and Com- 
munist youth organizations merged they became a purely 
Communist party. 

This is what Moscow wanted. In fact, George 
Dimitrov, the leader of the Comintern, told me in Mos- 
cow in May, 1938, that he would like to see the Com- 
munist and Socialist parties amalgamate in each country. 
The result, he thought, would be one SociahComraunist 
body to replace the Comintern. 

Dimitrov envisaged the dissolution of the Comintern 
as early as 1938. £1 the unified Socialist-Communist 

organization the Communists, he expected, would domi- 
nate. 

This is now the oificial, openly-avowed Communist 
and Soviet policy. 

The Communist parties of Eiuropc have striven to 
unite with the Social Democratic forces. This would 
end the separate existence of the party which has always 
commanded more working-class support than the Com- 
munists. It would give the Communists a chance of 
running the one, united workingmen’s party. In many 
countries, such a party could either be the national govern- 
ment or exercise a decisive influence over the government. 

In the Russian zone of Germany and in Berlin, 
Social Democrats have been told by Red Army officers 
that they must merge with the Communists ; most of 
them obey. Some who refused have been sent to Siberia. 
Some have escaped, with the help of the American and 
British military, to western Germany beyond the reach 
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of Soviet teiror. 

Moscow is convinced that if its Communists have 
the upper hand in a single workers’ party and in the 
trade unions then it can lule the Russian sphere through 
local politicians and make the military occupation less 
visible and irksome to the local inhabitants. Given the 
Socialist strength in the American, British and French 
zones ol Gennany, a Moscow-manipulated Communist- 
Socialist party would be tantamount to Russian control 
of all of Germany. This is how the Kremlin answers the 
much-debated question : What To Do About Gennany ? 

The Socialists and Communists can agree in their 
opposition to capitalist exploitation and to Fascism. But 
Ihey disagree fully about democracy. Tliis is the cause of 
die chasm between them. The Socialists want Socialism 
with democracy. But for the Communists, in the words 
of Willielm Pieck, the veteran German Communist lead- 
er, spoken on Februaiy 21, 1946, at a Bei'lin demonstra- 
tion for the Socialist-Communist merger : “Our goal will 
always remain the tnie Socialism as it has foimd its 
fulfilment in the Soviet Union.” 

The Coinmimist fatherland is Russia. German So- 
cial Democrat spokesmen have therefore publicly asked 
the German Communists whether they arc a Russian 
party or a German party. The unimpaired Communist 
attachment to Moscow as well as the Socialist desire for 
democracy militate against a united workers’ party which 
would blodc reaction, royalimi, clericalism and Fascism. 

Nevertheless, some Socialists have leaned towards a 
union with the Communists. Outside the Russian orbit 
such a tendency cannot be attributed to direct Soviet 
pressure. It is often due to the threat of rightist conser- 
vatism. The Left is more likely to close ranks, despite 
serious ideological differences, when the Right power 
or moves towards power. 

That is why Stalin was probably the uuhappiest 
man. in Europe me day Churchill was d^eated by the 
Labor party, Churchill, with his sympathy for kings and 
bus medicable conservatism, was a v^uable asset to Sta- 
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liii. In the face of Churchill’s support of royalism the 
Communists could call on the workers, the Socialists, and 
tire Liberals to join rvith them and follow their political 
strategy. But the Britisli Labor government was no soo- 
ner in office than Harold J. Laski— strange that it should 
have been tlie ambivalent Laski who believes in Russia’s 
“new faith” — sought to dissuade tlic Socialists of the Con- 
tinent from making common cause with the Communist 
parties. Laski merely reinforced a powerful existing aver- 
sion. Yet in the long run tlic Socialists can remain free 
from Communist entanglements and can resist submer- 
sion by the Communists only if Europe is safe from righ- 
tist reaction. The middle class and tlie professional clas- 
ses have been impoverished by war and its aftermath; 
their cohesion, interest in politics, and dynamism, unless 
inspired by the church, have been reduced. Before the 
war in France and before Hitler in Germany, the Soci- 
alists, when pressed by the extreme Right, could look for 
allies among the middle class middle-of-the-road mode- 
rates a little to the right of center. But now the mode- 
rates are weak. The Socialists, accordingly, must on occa- 
sion accept an alliance with the Communists lest the 
reactionaries otherwise come to power. 

Thus, encouragement of reactionaries conduces to 
Socialist-Communist unity at tlie expense of tlie West 
and to the delight of Moscow. Elimination of the reaction- 
aries, pro-Fascists, Fascists, and royalists will enable the 
Sociahsts to resist Communist courtship. The Socialists 
would then be the moderate democratic Socialists stem- 
ming the inroads of extremist dictatorial Communists. 

The British Labor government, therefore, must do 
more than delegate Laski and convincing orators hke 
him to Socialist congresses. It must make Europe liberal, 
left, and social-democratic. Franco in Spain, Salazar in 
Portugal, monarcliists in Hungary, agrarian stand-patters 
Aust^, ambitious industrialists in Germany, vestigial 
Fascists and backward-looking friends of the itatus quo in 
Italy, all become arguments which incline Socialists to- 
wards common action with CoTnimmi'Ts. 
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Why is it never tlie other way around, that Commu- 
nist accept the Socialist program of democracy? Because 
tlie Coiniimnist party is a strictly-disciplined secret older 
whose primary luyalty is to Moscow. If a Browder pursues 
one policy and tlie Party suddenly engineers an ovemiglit 
flip-llop wtiich he cannot execute on such short notice he 
is expelled and branded “a serv'ant of capitalist reac- 
tion.” A slight sign of independent thinking in a Com- 
munist leader immediately makes liim “a vicious Trotz- 
kyite” or “a near-Fascist.” So no Communist party is 
capable of any change of policy which does not conform 
to Moscow’s wishes. Moscow fi’owns on Communist ser- 
vice to democracy and national intei'ests. Communists 
may talk “demotracy” and call themselves "democrats”. 
They mean "Soviet democracy,” tlie kind that is admiiiis- 
ta'cd by a secret police, by one parly, and by a dicta- 
tor. The dictatori^ democrat. 

Communist success in wooing the Social Demoa-ats 
would banish democracy and British influence from 
Europe and confirm Russia’s mastety. Hitler had only 
force at his disposal. Stalin has politics too. 

The ancient struggle between tlie Russian and British 
empires has been renewed and extended. It used to be 
confined to Asia and eastern Eurcpc. It is now raging in 
every nook of Europe and in aU parts of Asia. Nor are 
more distant regions excluded. New weapons arc em- 
ployed ; die Tsairs had Pan-Slavism, the Gre^ Oilhodox 
Churcli, diplomats, spies, and force. The Bolsheviks 
have all of these plus dynamic political parties in all 
countries, a social philosophy which they arc attempting 
to sell, and the appeal of anti-imperiaiisra. Unlike the 
Tsars who twdee in^ciently and aboitively moved to 
conquer India with armies, the Soviets caU on colonial 
people to strike off theh chains. 

Moreover, Britain is weaker than in the ninctcepth 
century and Russia stronger. By virtue of the Stalin- 
Ghurchill- Roosevdt peace fashioned at Teheran and 
Yalta, Russia won a gigantic victory ; she garnered half 
of Europe. Indeed, more than half. In the rump, Eng- 
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lishmen and others advocate a Western bloc led by Britain 
or by Britain and France as a counterpoise to Russia’s 
sphere of influence. 

What are the possibilities of such a Western bloc ? 
Look at the nations not included in the Russian 


zone. 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark have a deep tradi- 
tion of neutr^ity and an abhorrence of blocs and alliances 
beyond Scandinavia. Moreover, Nonvay is now a neigh- 
bor of Russia, and so, in eflTect, are Sweden and Denmark. 
They could not enter a Western bloc which the Russians 
oppose. 

Holland might well join the Western bloc ; so might 
Bel|jum. France could not unless the Communists lose 
their present voting strength. Spain and Portugal would 
perhaps come in if they established democratic regimes. 
Italy’s decision would depend in considerable measure on 
the policies of the Communists. Switzerland is the confirm- 
ed neutral ; its sympathies are with England but it would 
not take membership in any bloc. Greece is riven by 
internal dissension. More definite alignment with Britain 
would exacerbate the domestic antagonisms between 
Right and Left and create friction with Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria ; Greece, therefore, will waver. Turkey which 
is part European, part Asiatic, hopes for salvation fi:om 
Britain but fears Russian encroachment and would refrain 
firom formal adherence to a Western bloc as long as any 
prospect of peace with Russia remained. * 

That is all that is left of Europe except Germany. 


Throughout the second world war, innumerable 
Germans behaved like brutes amd beasts. The catalog 
of German sins against man will long cover Germany 
with a big black blot. Nothing can excuse or mitigate 
Germany’s war and prewar crimes. Shall Germany go 
unpunished ? Defeat and its aftermath are part of the 
punishment. Ihc world’s horror and bitter resentment 
against Germany will not soon die down. But in the 
iMt analysis there is no adequate punidunent for what 
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Germans did because measure-for-measure revenge would 
so cripple Germany as to cripple innocent Germans and 
innocent non-Gennans outside of Germany and* conse- 
quently, retard world recovery. What is to me equally 
important, any adequate punishment of German crimes 
would have to be so cruel as to destroy the morality of 
tliose who meted out the punishment. TTiis is a situation 
where, of necessity, evil lias to be repaid with un- 
deserved good. 

Something is happening to our civilization. Observe 
Europe and Asia, observe the British, the Dutch, the 
French ; the Russians, the Argentines, the Spaniards, the 
Chinese. Barbarism is lowering itself over us like a hood 
over a naan to be luinged. But we are not hanged. We 
walk around directiorJess with the black hood on our 
heads. Our civilization threatens to disintegrate. Some- 
one must stop the vicious circle of an-eye-for-an-eyc-for- 
an-eye-fbr-an-eye. The question is not whether the 
Germans deserve decency. We need decency. 

At a press conference in Washington on June 18, 
19^5, General Dwight D. Eisenhower said : “You can’t 
build peace with hale or widi a club,” That is Chris- 
tian. 

During my stay with Mahatma Gandhi in 194a, he 
said to me : “Your President talks about die Four 
Freedoms. Does that include the freedom to be free ?” 

“After the war the world will be better,” I repUed. 

Gandhi looked me straight m the eye and said : 
“Are you sure ?” 

“I hope,” I said. 

“ I want to see a change in the hearts of En glan d 
and America now,” Gandhi declared, “if I am to believe 
that you will be capable of building the kind of world in 
which there could be peace,” There spoke a Christian 
who is not a Christian, who is a Hindu. 

In St. I<ouis recently, the wife of a minister asked me 
what the church could do to save the peace. “ Make 
Christians out of Christians,” I su^ested, 

I have traveled ip manv countries. I Ijave 
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Hindus who were OhrisliaiLS, and Jews who were Gliris- 
Lians, and Protestants and Catholics who were Christians. 
But I have never been in a Christian countiy. 

The peace will be as good as the people who make 
it. 

The Germans, Japanese, and Italians made the 
war — with a lot of help from Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Russians, Americans, and other’s. The men of Munich 
were war criminal. Tire men of the Soviet-Nazi pact 
were war criminals. Germans are not the only war 
ci-iminals in Europe. 

Nor are all Germans war criminals. I know Ger- 
mans in Germany who are better anti-Nazis than many 
of those who say that all Gennans are Nazis. “ We have 
no purpose to incriminate the whole German people,” 
Mr. Justice Robert Jackson wrote in his indictment 
at the Nuremberg tri^ in 1945. “ We know tlxat the 

Nazi party was not put into power by a majority of 
the German vote. We know it came to power by an 
evil alliance between extreme Nazi revolutionists and 
the most aggressive German militai’ists.” That is his- 
toric truth. 

To say that the Nazis could not have remained in 
power without the approval or at least connivance of the 
German people is to ignore the essential characteristic 
of a dictatorship : it does not itde by popular appro-val 
and consent. I would not pay Hitler the uneai'ned 
compliment tliat he won the lavor of all Germans. He 
won many, all too many, and the other’s acquiesced, es- 
pecially dui'ing the war, because the alternative was 
death or imprisonment and because he inflamed the deep 
German nationalism implanted by his predecessors. 

Nothing we could do to Germany or Japan would 
bring us peace. There is talk of a threatening third 
world war, the first atomic war. It would not be laim- 
ched by Germany, Italy, or Japan. They could not 
start it if they wish^. 

War and Fascism are not German diseases. They 
arc world diseases. They transcend geography, blood, 
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and race. 

Poverty, privations, oppression, discrimination are 
miivci’sal. They make war. 

Niitioiiaiistu makes wars. 

Dictatoni make wars. 

Demon acy tries to cheek wars. It Ls not universal. 

Tire democrats of Germany were timid, Fabian, 
and usually non-violent. The feudal, militaristic, mono- 
polistic elements in Germany were not deprived of their 
power for evil. Those who point a finger of scorn at 
vacillating, inadequate Geiman democrats might do well 
to look at other democracies too. The Spanish democrats 
wci-c true democral.s if there ever were any — and Teuto- 
nic blood in Spain is negligible. Did they, between 
1931 and 1936, smash the militaristic, landowning, pro- 
Fascist and monarchist cliques who were all the time 
prepaHng to overthrow the liberal republic ? In France 
democracy was a treasured privilege ; Frenchmen voted 
with the seriousness and solemnity of a church rite. Did 
the French banish tlic anti-democrats who undennined 
democracy before 1939 ? 

How successful are American progi'c&sives, liberals, 
radicals, and democrats in eliminating the domestic 
enemies of freedom, the liaters of Negroes, of Jews, of 
labor, and of refonn ? Blame the Germans and then 
blame yourself. 

“ITiere was no German undeiground against Hitler 
but there was an anti-Nazi underground in France, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Italy, Greece, etc.” Is that wholly 
correct ? German concentration camps were full before 
the war, before foreigners were detained in them. They 
were fuU of German anti-Nazis who risked their lives 
and often lost them. The undergrounds in the Nazi- 
occupied countries were bigger and stronger because the 
Nazi terror machiue was newer than in Germany and, 
above all, because nationalist antagonism to the Foreign 
conqueror inspired the underground. 

Those citizens of democracies who criticize Germans 
for not having courted death might ask themselves how 
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much they risk in order to rid their countries of social 
and political and economic evik. Sometimes tlxey invest 
a litUe time and money in a cause. Would they risk 
their careers, their Cimilies, their social connections, their 
jobs, tlieir necks? 

How many Spaniards or Russians openly fight their 
dictators ? 

. “ We have lived and we are living in a rotten 
world,” Smnner Welles said in New York on October 
1 6, 1943. German rottenness was a great part of that 
rottenness but not all of it. Each country h^ its share 
of rottenness. 

The roster of Japanese prewar and war crimes 
is long and ugly. Who can tell whether it is longer 
and uglier than Germany’s? Yet the treatment of 
Japan Iras been very different from that meted out to 
Germany. The social revolution by the consent of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacAithur has been more radical dran 
most people, knowing what Americ^ reactionaries had 
supported him for President, had a right to expect. Per- 
sons responsible for Tokyo’s anti-democratic terrorism at 
home and abroad have been excluded by name from 
participation in public life. A land reform has been 
instituted. A free press has been encouraged. Political 
party life is fi:ee. There is a central government, but the 
Emperor has been shorn of his absolute power, of his reli- 
gious attributes, and of lus former prestige. All this was 
accomplished with no bloodshed and littie firiclion. The 
people are eager for democracy. They give little evidence 
of anti-foreign bitterness. 

The treatment accorded to Japan has little to do with 
what the Japanese deserve. It is ej^lained by the fact 
that the Umted States was in a position, alone, to fix 
policy for Japan. 

Tounng the United States in 1946, Dr. Baeck, Clxief 
Rabbi of Germany, who saw the Jewish people in Ger- 
many cruelly butchered by Hitler and who spent years in 
a concentration camp, was asked whether he believed in 
til],e democratic futpre of Germany. “Certainly I do,” bQ 
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replied. “But all depends on how far the Allies are 
capable of strengthening the healthy and constructive for- 
ces in Germany.’* The Chief Rabbi counseled against 
hate. Of course, much depends on Germans themselves. 
But Germany is part of the world ; we are in her and 
must live with her. Germany cannot “stew in her owu 
juice” because everybody is in there making the juice and 
stewing in it with her. 

What is done with Germany, what the victors have 
done to Germany, is less a retribution for German mis- 
deeds than the result of American-British-Russian-French 
competition for the control of Germany. 

Germany is the hub of the European problem. Russia 
began by annexing outright a part of East Prussia. Via 
aimexalion by Poland, Russia dominates a fifth of prewar 
Germany— Silesia, Pomerania, and the remainder of East 
Prussia— which, for want of the trained manpower and 
resources, the Poles cannot themselves digest. In addi- 
tion, Russia occupies one-third of the present Germany. 
The United States occupies somewhat less than a third, 
inhabited by approximately seventeen million Germans. 
Britain and France share what is left. 

Obviously, if the Big Powers continue to spar and 
struggle each will endeavor to use its position in Germany 
against its rivals. 

The policy of Russia in Germany, as in China and, 
infect, everywhere is to strengthen that which it can con- 
trol and to divide and weaken that which it cannot 
control. 

The policy of making Germany a pastoral or over- 
whelmingly agricultural country is not being carried out 
by Russia in her German zone. But the Communists and 
their friends advocate the dismantling of German fecto- 
ries and the destruction of German industries in the 
other zmies. 

Measures are necessary to eliminate any posribility 
of Germany’s ^ing to war again. What with foreign oc- 
cupation, the ruination through war, and the hold which 
the conquerors have and are likely to keep op Gennany, 
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the Germans will go to war only if America, England, 
and Russia want them to do so. No matter how thorough- 
ly Germany is now disarmed and de-industrialized, there- 
fore, the major countries can reverse the process at any 
titne. Germany began to rearm witli Soviet Russia’s 
help in 1922, and thereafter by secret aixangements until 
1932 Germany produced on Soviet territory war equip- 
ment which the Versailles Peace Treaty proscribed. This 
can be repeated at any time in that way or some other 
way. 

Having lost the war, Germany is a victim of policy ; 
she does not make policy. Germany cannot start another 
war. Another war could start over Germany. 

Wars in Europe have been laimched by tiie strongest 

{ lower in Europe ; at one time it wzis Rome, later Spain, 
ater France, later Germany. The reason is simple : only 
the strongest power can have the illusion that it Will win 
a war. The strongest power is not afraid of being attack- 
ed. It attacks because it is not afraid. Germany is no 
longer the strongest power in Europe and is not likely to 
become the strongest power. 

In these circumstances, the destruction of industries 
in Germany or the restriction of industiial production in 
some areas of Germany cannot be a conclusive war deter- 
rent. Even if all of Germzm industry were pulverized, 
Germans could still be used in a war among dieir recent 
enemies. And if those allies live amicably together Ger- 
many can do no harm. 

Germany was taught aggressive nationalism for over 
seventy years. During an interview in Paris on June 15, 
1945, General Eisenhower said of Germans. “To my 
mind, a very young child is really of no nationality. A 
person achieves his nationalistic bent, let us say, through 
education or propaganda, but he achieves it after he is 
beyond, let’s say, the age of mere childhood,” This is per- 
fect anti-Nazism from the soldier who beat the Nazis. Na- 
tionalism is not in the blood plasma or corpuscles. It is not 
inherited. It is the result of miseducation and propa- 
Kanda. Nationalism bred militarism under the Katser 
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and under Hiller. Great industrial strength put wheels 
on the nationalism. It could go places. 

Now certain people say : Deprive Germany 
of industrial strengtli. Would it not be better to deprive 
Germany of nationalism and militarism? Industrial 
strength, America’s industrial strength, for instance, does 
not produce war^. People who are nationalistic and 
militaristic produce wars. 

The purpose of the victorious nations, if they want 
contentment and progress in Europe, should be to create 
conditions which do not conduce to nationalism and 
armaments, conditions which will cure the German mind 
and soul. Reducing the German standard of living by 
pastoralizing Germany will do just the opposile. 

To curtail industrial output artificially when Europe 
and the world are hungry, roofless, ragged, sick, and 
weary is a modem sin against humanity. The German 
problem is a difficult problem. It is a growth of decades. 
It cannot be solved overnight. But it cannot be solved 
at all by hate, by a club, by revenge, by pulling down 
factories which could turn out telephones, mermometers, 
beds, houses, street cars, chairs, and the many other 
necessities of Ufe, 

A sick Germany will make a sick Europe. 

A vacuum in Germany stirs up winds of rivalry all 
around her. 

A discontented, harassed Germany will yearn for an 
extreme solution and for a dictator, A dictator will not 
be long in arriving ; he will be sent by another dictator 
in Moscow. When a nation is in trouble it despairs and 
fe-Us prey to charlatans, messiahs, or despots who 
promise everything to everybody. 

Some may say: Having sufiered from Hitler for 
twelve years is not a dictator the last thing Germans 
would want ? That is logical but not psychological, A 
dictator first kills the people’s will and faith in themselves. 
Tired people are ready to entrust their burdens to 
a supreme fuehrer. When a nation sees itself rudder- 
less, divided, and poor it easily succumbs to the 
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blandishments of the strong man and the strong power. 
Dynamism has a fatal attraction for the spineless and the 
weak. 

A dictator breeds loathing of dictatorship but kills 
tlie capacity to resist dictatorship. The Germans were 
sick before Hitler, otherwise they would not have had 
Hitler. Now they are more sick because of Hitler. 
Germany is the sick man of Europe. 

Tlie little man of Europe and Asia and the little and 
weak conuntrics of Europe and Asia are searching for 
security and well-being : they are shopping around for 
friends and ideologies. What was and is appals them. 
They want something new and better. Their lives have 
been churned up by war. They have lost respect for old 
powers. They listen to siren songs. 

In Asia, moreover, the little man and the colonial 
nations have lost respect for the white man and for the 
Western powers. They observe the white man’s inability 
to solve his own problems, the problems of peace and 
plenty. Mankind, to be sure, has made much progress. 
We Imvc robot planes, radar, penicillin, atomic energy, 
and plastics. The colored races are impressed by power 
and ingenuity. But power unaccompanied by morality 
and justice excites their protest. 

The East is in revolt against Western power and 
Western civilization. Unless tihe West changes its face it 
will lose face. 

The East’s revolt against Western power is fed by 
Britain’s defeats at the hands of Japan in 1941 and 1942, 
and by Britain’s weakness today. France and Holland 
are weaker than tliey were in the prewar period. 
America is far away and less familiar. Russia challenges 
Western power. The East feels encouraged. 

Asia has moved to the footlights of history. 

Russia is solidly anchored in the Far East, in central 
Asia, and in the Near East. Her inhabitants in those 
regions are Asiatics. The Bolshevik revolution opened 
new horizons and new economic and social opportunities 
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for tliem. Before the war, the center of Russia’s popula- 
tion and of her industrial activity had been traveling 
steadily eastward into Siberia and Turkestan. The wai', 
with the necessary evacuation of factories and 
workers, accentuated the process. It is a permanent 
trend. 

The Soviet Union is a factor in the life of every 
Asiatic country, of Iran as of Java, of Manchuria as of 
Palestine. That stems from geography, from Soviet 
policy, and from big power rivahy, but also from the 
circumstance that all these countries are tortured by 
urgent, turbulent, unsolved economic, social, and political 
problems, and by irksome foreign influence. 

The urge of Asiatic peoples to get rid of ancient 
masters is irresistible and irrational. There was no use 
telling the Burmese that their new Japanese naasters would 
be worse than the British. They wanted to be free 
of the British, so they sided with the Japanese against the 
British. 

It is no use telling the Asiatics that Russia is selfish, 
imperialistic, and more likely to remain and rule over 
them than die Western nations. Stalin is still operating on 
the initial of the Bolshevik revolution; the Revolution to 
many Orientals still stands for racial equality, new rights 
for the oppressed, buoyant economic development, and 
the ousting of Western imperialism. Soviet Russia is 
still remembered as the country which relinquished its 
privileges in China and Iran and went to Turkey’s aid in 

Russia’s role as an expanding aggressor, as an oil 
imperialist, as a violator of treaties and of the rights of 
small nations, as the looter of Manchurian wealth 
is last dissipating the political capital which Lenin 
accumulated in the East. The mguage of Lenin 
cushioned the acta of Stalin for a while, But then those 
acts became too ruthless and raw. 

Nevertheless, the real reason for the pro-Russia 
sentiments of some Asiatics is not Russia’s virtues but 
the fact that she is the rival of the Western powers whom 
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the Orient has long knoAvn as imperialists and whom the 
East can iio longer abide. This is a deep emotion and 
therefore resists argument, and facts. 

Further credit accrues to Russia from Communistic 
advocacy of the distribution of land among peasants. 
Asia is a leviatlian continent of poor, poorly-clad, 
illiterate tillers of soil and tenders of cattle. In all 
Asiatic nations, a rich upper class of landlords, mer- 
chants, aristocrats, and officials mercilessly grinds the 
masses. Everywhere, accordingly, movements of protest 
have sprouted ; they are led by young men, often trained 
in the West or in Moscow, with radical ideas about land 
reforms. 

China must have a land reform, and India too, and 
Iran, and other countries as well. To people who have 
lived like animals, a handful of soil, a piece of land is 
the most important thing in tlie world. Russia may 
despoil Manchuria with Chinese Communist acquies- 
cence •, but then the Chinese Communists have given land 
to peasants in areas they rule. The Indian Communists 
have collaborated with the British imperialists and they 
flirt with and work with the Muslim League whose 
membership is overwhehningly landlord. Yet they 
organize peasants too and put themselves in the van of 
any violent protest action hkc a naval mutiny. 

Asia hjus been miserable for centuries. Whoever 
has not seen its sorrow and degradation cannot fuUy 
understand it. Any little light becomes a bright beacon 
if aU around is black darkness ; any kind of water will be 
swallowed in the desert. 

Russia’s power, prestige, and past were wind in the 
sails of the Chinese Communists. But the strength of 
those Communists rests on more solid ground : General- 
issimo Ghiang Kai-shek is surrounded by landords, and 
roajxy of his officers are landlords or sons of landlords ; 
he has consequently resisted the land reform whereas the 
Communists have introduced it. The Communists 
follow the Kremlin line. That gives Russia a hold on 
China even when her deed®, arc anti-Chinese. 
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This is Russia’s great challenge to the West. 

Asia and Europe want a new deal. 

If America, England, France, Holland, Spain, Italy, 
Greece, etc., reject the new and insist on the past and 
on die old, on kings, landlords, warlords, and foreign 
overlords, then Moscow will be Mecca. 



America and Soviet Russia 

'T'HE NEGRO leader Walter White, Secretary of the 

National Association for tlie Advancement of 
Colored People, used to go down now and then to see 
President Roosevelt in die White House. Shortly after 
Roosevelt died, Walter Wliite went to tlie White House 
for a talk with Truman. As he entered Truman’s 
oflSce, Truman said to him : ‘T know what you are 
thinking. You are thinking how strange it is that the Pre- 
sident isn’t sitting here.” 

Some time later, in a conference with two writers, 
President Truman said : “I didn’t want tliis job. I don’t 
want this job.” 

Truman is typical of America. He had greatness 
thrust upon him. 

America does not want the job whicli its position 
in world affairs is thrusting upon it. No demand was so 
insistent, so widespread, and so immediately successful 
as the demand to "bring the boys home” from overseas 
service. The American people wanted their sons on the 
front porch and on the farm. The American people are 
not imperialistic. The American pays his taxes loyally 
and hates it. Nothing is more popular than the reduo- 
lion of expenses for battleships aud bureaucrats. Nothing 
is less popular than "gold braid” and "brass hats.” Anti- 
militarism is a potent influence throughout the United 
States. 

The "gold braid” and the "brass hats” want island 
bases, and a big navy, air force, and army. Certain 
interests want Arabian oil. They have a following 
among "nationalists” and "patriots.” They are a 
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powerful lobby. The seni-iments of millions arc some- 
times less effective than the wire-pulling of a 
few. 

Okinawa, Saipan, and Ti-uk need not be forfeited 
against Japan ; a new Japanese law, whose enforce- 
ment America can compel, rules out the maintenance of 
all armed forces. However, the militarists will now 
argue that the Pacific islands and Iceland or Greenland 
and the Aleutians, as well as bigger armaments, are a 
defence against Russia. Dependmg on world events, 
this contention may strike a sympathetic echo in the 
public. 

America is race-conscious and color-conscious. Such 
intolerance of differences is neither democratic nor Chris- 
tian. Yet America is not a vengefiil nation. Under public 
pressure, chiefly from church groups, the Federal Govern- 
ment in February, 1946, permitted relief shiirmcnts by 
voluntary societies to Germany. The ave^e American 
is pleased with the policy towards Japan ; it is cheap and 
realistic without being harsh. Americans have friendly 
feelings and admiration for the Soviet peoples. Hiey 
have a traditional bond of fellowdiip with the Chinese. 
They find it difficult to recall that Italians were their 
enemies. 

Whether it is their idealism or religion or their self- 
conscious sense of guilt for living so well, Americans 
respond to suffering. They would like to feed the him- 
gry. The same ideedism make them react against ag- 
gressors, torturers, and dictators. 

Americans like to side with the underdog. 

Americans regard freedom as a natural_ right. 

Americans vrant the world to think well of 
them. 

Americans are good material for a new and better 
world. 

But .... Americans are afraid of being ‘‘suckers.” 
They resent anybody taking advantage of tlxeir incjqie- 
rience and gullibility. They are afraid of being out- 
smarted by older countries. They prefer to mind their 
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owii business and worry when they are minding other 
people’s business. Tlrey would enjoy living in a world 
of nylon stockings, Frigidaires, Havana cigars, horse races, 
quiz programs, hit parades, steaks, banana splits, de- 
tective stories, comics, and new automobile models. They 
know they are living in a world of atom bombs. Super- 
fortresses, power politics, and problems, problems, pro- 
blems. 

The American brain is thus a bundle of contradic- 
tions. America, stiU trying fo get its postwar bearings, 
is not yet accustomed to its responsibilities as the strong- 
est nation on earth. America is like a child with its hand 
on the tlu’ottle of a mighty Diesel engine ; anything may 
happen. 

President Truman said in his first message to Gon- 
greffi on April i6, 1045 • th^s shrinking world, it is 
futile to seek safety fa^ind geographical barriers. Real 
security will be found only in law and justice.” Fine. 
He said in New York on October 28, 1945 : “We do 
not seek for ourselves one inch of territory in any place 
in the world.” Excellent. But in the next sentence he 
added : “Outside the right to establish necessary bases 
for our protection, we look for nothing which belongs to 
any other power.” Truman wants island bases for 
secuiity although he tells Congress that “Real security 
will be found only in law and justice.” 

Why do^ Truman talk law one day and island 
bases or war on another day ? Because there can be no 
law without provision for the enforcement of law, and 
who can enforce law on great nations ? The ultiinate 
way, and in most cases the only way, of enforcing a 
law on a nation is to make war on it. 

^ America is caught in the contradiction of living as 
nation in a world that has split the atom and burst the 
bounds of nationalism. All nations are caught in the 
same contradiction. That contradiction may strangle 
mankind. 

Stop Russia, certain people insist. But suppose 
she does not wisli to be stopped ? Is the only answer 
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anotlier world wai’, the first atomic war ? Russia is a 
law unto herself, as every nation, particularly eveiy 
strong nation, is a law unto itself. 

The problem of Russia is thus the problem of na- 
tionalism in a world that will get internationalism or 
get itself into another international war. 

How could there possibly be a third world war ? 
How could it arise ? 

Antliony Eden, on the eve of the San Francisco Con- 
ference in 1945 when he was stiU BritMi Foreign 
Secretary, said in Glasgow : “We have always, though 
sometimes tai'dily, as recent history well shows, striven 
to prevent Europe’s falling under the domination of 
one power. We have never sought such a position for 
ourselves, and we have never idlowed any odrer state 
to obtain it, for we knew that if this were to happen om’ 
own liberties would soon be gone with those of the 
rest of Europe. We Irave fought three great world wars 
for this end. 

The United Slates has fought two great world wais 
for this end, 

Having fought the first and second world wars to 
prevent one country from dominating Europe, England 
and America are interested in preventing Russia from 
dominating Europe. If Russia succeeded in dominating 
Europe she would also dominate Asia. The European 
moblem and the Asiatic problem have merged into one 
Eurasian problem. 

Any Russian expansion in Europe or Asia is 
America’s business and at the same time and for the 
same reason it is British business. 

Russian aggression arainst small or weak states in 
Eurasia can be regarded by the American and British 
governmra.ts as a step towards Russian control of a 
billion and a half people and therefore as a threat to 
the rest of the world. 

Hitler aggr^on and Japanese aggression contained 
the same threat and caused me second world war. 

Hitler argued that Germany went to war in self- 
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defense. The Nazis actually charged the Poles with 
aggression. The world laughed — and had to fight. In 
recent years, the Bolsheviks have shared the inverted 
Nazi concept of aggi’ession. Did not Stalin and 
Molotov accuse Eughind and France of aggression in 
1939 ? Did not the Communists abroad and the 
innocents abroad and all fellow-travcllei's of the Com- 
munists repeat this nonsense ? Totalitarians arc 
frequendy guilty of verbal vulgarity. But they do not 
become slaves to their own slander ; they hope odiers 
will. 

However disguised and excused, any aggression 
anywhere may be the signal for a third world war. 

The first shot of the second world war was fired on 
September 18, 1931, when the Japanese seized Mukden. 
But many people did not hear it imtil it re-echoed on the 
other side of the world ten years later, at Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941. 

I have read articles and speeches by seemingly in- 
telligent Americans who say : “America and RusSa arc 
so ^ firora one another ; diey have no territorial differ- 
ences j why should they fight ? ” Neither did America 
have any territorial differences with Germany. Yet 
America fought two wars with Germany on the one issue 
of European doraii^tion. Those who are comforted by 
the absence of territorial conflicts between the Soviet 
Union and the United States pay too much attention 
to flat geography and too little attention to global 
politics. 

^ Wars do not commence when a big power attacks 
a big power. The first world war and the second 
world war started when big powers attacked small 
pow^. Agression against Abyssinia, Spain, Man- 
churia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Albania, and Poland 
took boys in Omaha, Liverpool, and Leningrad out of 
their homes and into graves all over the world. 

Aggression against small countries is the beginning 
of all our woes. 

Efes Russia been an a^^essor ? 
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There is an excellent Soviet definition of aggression, 
drafted by Soviet Foreign Commissar Maxim. Litvinov 
and embodied in lire Convention for the Definition of 
Aggression signed in London on July 4, 1933, by the 
Soviet govcniment and the governments of Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Turkey, and Lithuania 
and subsequently by Poland, Iran, Afghanistan, Finland, 
Esthonia, and LaUda. 

This Convention says, in Article a, an “aggressor. . 
shall be considered to be that state which is first to 
commit any of the following actions : 

“i . Declaration of war upon another state. 

“2. Invasion by its armed forces, with or without 
a declaration of war, on the teiTitory, vessels, or aircraft 
of another state. 

“3. Attack by its land, naval, or air forces, with or 
widaout a declaration of war, on the territory, vessels, or 
aircraft of another state. . . 

“4. Naval blockade of the coasts or ports of 
another state. 

“5. .. support to armed bands formed on its 
territory which have invaded another state. . . ” 

The “Annex” to this Convention is even more 
interesting and apropos than the Convention itself. It 
reads ; “No act of aggression within the meaning of 
Article 2 of this Convention can be justified on any of 
the following grounds, among others : 

“A. The internal condition of a state, for example : 
its political, economic, or social structure, alleged deircts 
in jfa administration, disturbances due to strikes, revo- 
lutions, counter-revolutions or civil war ” 

According to this official Soviet government defini- 
tion of aggression, the Soviet government has been the 
gressor in Finland, Poland, Latvia, Lithua n ia, Esthonia, 
and Iran— all of whom signed the Litvinov convention. 

It is fiitile to expect Big Hiree unity when one of 
them is eimanding. Russian aggression and esgpansion 
have put England and America on guard. Umty and 
aggression are inccanpalible. Unity and ciqpansion are 
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irreconcilable. 

It is equally futile to plead for American-Soviet 
friendship and simultaneously to condone the Soviet 
expansion which strains that friendship. 

Stalin first asked Poland for Polish territory in 
December, 1941, when General Sikoiski, Polish Prime 
Minister, visited him in the Kremlin. Moscow told the 
British in 1943 that it intended to annex the Baltic 
countries. Moscow asked for Czechoslovak territory in 
1943, Russian aggrandizement was confirmed by 
Roosevelt and Ghurdiill at Teheran in December, 1943, 
and at Yalta in February, 1945. That was before 
there had been any serious tension or friction between 
the three big war allies. That was before the atomic 
bomb fell on Hiroshima. That was when the peoples 
and governments of Great Britain and the United States 
were vociferously and overwhelmingly friendly and 
helpful to Russia. Stalin’s expansion and aggrandizement, 
therefore, cannot be attributed to the atomic bomb or 
to Anglo-American hostility. 

We fought the second world war in order to intro- 
duce some semblance of law into international aff^, for 
there is a peace only to the extent that there is law. 
But aggression in violation of treaties is lawlesness, the 
maintenance of troems in foreign countries against the 
wishes of their peoples is lawlessness, pressure on small 
nations for concessions is lawlessness— the exact kind of 
lawlessness which brought war in 1939. The law-breaker 
robs others of their security and usually, in the end, 
gets himself into trouble. 

In The Soviets in World Affairs I wrote a detailed 
history of Bolshevik Russia’s re^tions with the capitalist 
world. The Soviet Union was for many years subjected 
to xmwarranted armed intervention, economic boycotts, 
financial embargoes, and diplomatic exclusions. Its 
envoys were assassinated, its offices abroad raided. 

That was an era. It lasted while Russia was 
relatively weak and comparatively Communistic. While 
it lasted Ruwia vyas afraid and nnaggressive. Now Russia 
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is strong and nationalistic. Now Russia is aggressive. 
This is an altogether new era. If Russia tvere afraid she 
would not be aggressive. 

The Nazis did not understand the democracies. They 
held them in contempt and underrated their determina- 
tion. Stalin has beliaved as tliough he held similar 
vie\vs. He could say ti-ulhfully to liimself : “At 
Teheran and Yalta, Roosevelt and Churchill gave me 
what I asked for in Germany, Poland, the Balkans, 
Manchuria, Korea, the Kurile Islands, and Sakhalin. 
The moment they agreed in principle to my annexa- 
tion of parts of East Prussia, but before they finally 
approved of it, I actually incorporated them into the 
Soviet Union and they did not demuz'. Then in 
Rumania, Austiia, Poland, and Bulgaria 1 unilaterally 
set up govenunents of my own choosing ; this was in 
contravention of the Yalta agreement (‘The three 
governments will jointly assist the people in any European 
state or former Ads satellite slate in Europe. ..to form 
interim governments broadly representative of all 
democratic elements in the population*) and Tniman, 
Byrnes, Attlee, and Bevin know it and have said so but 
they do nothing about it. In fact, America, under 
popular pressure, but not without help from my Commu- 
nist party there, has withdrawn most of her troops 
from Europe. I demanded the Kars and 
Ardahan provinces from Turkey and also, at 
Potsdam, ‘a fortress inside the. straits’ to dominate 
Istanbul. America and England agreed to keep the straits 
open and that is fine ; but with my fortress I could close 
the straits. Strange how quietly they took the whole 
thing. They do not seem to be very dynamic. England 
is having trouble in the Empire, The Arabs are stir- 
ring. China is divided. The American Communist 
party and its ‘fronts’ have done a good job confusing 
people and paralyzing the action of liberals and labor. 
The German Communist party is trying to get the upper 
hand in aU Germany. France is unable to act decisively 
because of the French Communist party. Europe and 
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Asia iiro stamng. T have built up a tremendous new 
Russian empire. They have swallowed that camel ; will 
they stiain at the gnat? I will see what happens if I turn 
towards Iran and Turkey.” 

This psychology togetlier with strident national- 
ism and the usual tensions within a totalitarian state 
might produce a war. They produced the second world 
war. 

In tliesc circumstances, some Americans and English- 
men propose that America forego the manufacture of 
atomic bombs. Why not forego the manufacture of 
TNT bombs and Superfortresses and super-dread- 
naughts ? Why not disarm ? Why are nations not ready 
to disarm ? Because they see potential conflicts between 
themselves. 

Suppose America stopped producing atomic bombs. 
Is there any guarantee that Russia would not produce 
them ? Would Russia permit inspection of Soviet plants 
throughout the countn^ of power stations and power 
lines, of laboratories ? Thai question should be put to 
Moscow. Russia is a police state ; for years all Soviet 
citizens have had to carry passports within the country 
and register with the police when they move from place 
to place. Foreigners are under strict surveillance even 
when, as in the case of foreign correspondents, they 
merely want to go to a provinci^ town, see the sights, 
talk to some mcn-in-the-street, and get general impres- 
sions. Foreign technical experts to peer into every nook 
of Soviet industry to discover whether atomic bombs 
were being made ? An International Atomic Authority 
of ovm and operate uranium deposits and atomic plants 
in Russia ? That is quite inconceivable to anyone who 
knows a little about the Soviet system. When the United 
States was giving the Soviet government eight billion 
dollars’ worth of Lend-Lease arms and materials, 
American military men were not permitted to go to 
die front or into Soviet factories for more than a brief 
perfunctory glimpse. 

Give &e bomb to Russia^ some propose, 
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What would Russia do with tlie atomic bomb ? Use 
it against Germany and Japan ? That is unnecessary ; 
they have been crushed and occupied. Use it against 
the United States or England ? That is no good reason 
for giving it to her. Use it against a small country for 
extortion pui-poses ? That is no good reason for giving 
it to her. 

“But Russia will have the bomb anyway,’* they 
argue, “and meanwhile the Anglo-American atomic 
monopoly sows suspicion in Moscow and widens the rift 
between the two worlds.” Perhaps Russia has the bomb ; 
perhaps Russia will get it. Professor Harold J. Uiny, 
prominent atomic phycist, said early in 1946 that the 
Russians may begin to “produce (atomic) bombs within 
three years.” Other authorities put it at five to ten 
5^ears. But s^pose it is only two years or one year or 
six months. TbLe map of Europe and Asia is being made 
every day, and if Russia has the bomb the map may be 
made to the disadvantage of Europe and Asia, The 
atomic bomb in Russia’s bands would make weak 
nations in Eurasia quail before her even more than they 
do edready. It would make America and England more 
inclined to appease Russia than they already are. In 
this sense, the gift of the bomb to Russia would keep us 
out of war, as appeasement always keeps nations out of 
war— for a while. Then the war is worse because of the 
appeasement. 

Would the revelation of the atomic secrets to Russia 
relieve her of suspicion and Jfear ? 

“It is untrue that America has the atomic bomb,” I 
have said. Audiences are startled. Actually, of course 
America possesses the bomb. But under what circumstan- 
ces would America use it ? 

Speaking at a celebration in his honor in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Admiral Chester W. Nimite, Commander of 
the Unit^ States Fleet in the Pacific, made a most 
astounding statement. “The atomic bomb,” he said, 
“did not win the war against Japan. The Japanese had, 
in fact, already sued for peace before the atomic age was 
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announced Lo the world with the destruction of Hiro- 
shima and before the Russian entiy into the war. In 
saying tliat the atomic bomb played no decisive part, 
from a purely military standpoint, in the defeat ofjapan, 
this is no effort to minimize the awful power of this 
new weapon.” 

If this is con’cct — and Nimitz should know— tlicn the 
dropping of the atomic bomb on Hiroshima, certainly the 
loosing of the second atomic missile on Nagasaki, was the 
worst single atrocity of the second world war despite the 
fact that the end of the anti-Japanese conflict may have 
been hastened thereby. 

It nevertheless remains true that the United States 
govermnent could not conceivably, in peacetime, order 
an atomic bombing of Mexico, or Argentina, or France 
or England because it wished to extort something from 
the victim. It is inconceivable so long as the United 
States is a democracy and so long as public opinion re- 
mains virile, critical, and free. 

There is a defense against the atomic bomb. It is 
democracy. 

Stalin knows that the United States will not use 
tire bomb for aggressive pinposes. He probably hopes 
that tire United States will hesitate to use it in defense of 
a small country. 

I have seen many statements in American news- 
pajrers that the Soviet authorities are suspicious of or 
afraid of the United States. I have seen no proof of it in 
Soviet publications or in Soviet declarations or in Soviet 
acts. Indeed, Joseph Barnes, a pro-Soviet writer, told a 
Foreign Policy A^ciation luncheon audience in New 
York on December 15, 1945, shortly after his return 
from a trip to Russia, tfmt he had found “ arrogance and 
bumptiousness ” there towards (he outside world. 

Russia is not afraid and not suspicious for two clear 
reasons : the British Empire is in decline and on the 
defensive; America rushed from victory to headlong 
psychological and military demobilization. Nobody else 
could attack Russia, not Germany, not Japam, not Iran, 
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not Finland, not China, not France. Britain’s weakness 
and America’s unimperialistic demobilization cncoui-aged 
Stalin. The strong respect stren^h. 

Russia’s behavior is explained not by fear of an 
attack but rather by her certainty tliat she will not be 
attacked. 

Is my view prejudiced, or unfair to Russia or too 
kind to America or too friendly to Fjngland ? 

I check my opinions carefolly. I have never hesi* 
tated to criticize and condemn the actions and policies of 
the American and British governments. My first loyal- 
ties are to freedom, progress, peace, and human happi- 
ness ; when I think anybody mterferes with these I speak 
up. I do not believe that criticism makes wars. On 
tlie contrary, lack of criticism may make wars ; tire soft- 
pedaling of dangers and mistakes may hasten wars. 
Hitler did not send his armira across the German frontier 
because some person delivered a speech or wrote a book. 
Stalin does not order mobilization when he reads a sizzl- 
ing denunciation of the Soviet Union ; he merely replies 
with a sizzling denunciation. 

Ghurdiili poured forth fire and brimstone on Nazi 
Germany yet Hidcr did not attack England in 1939 I 
he attacked grimly sBent Poland and tried to avoid fight- 
ing Britain. From August 23, 1939, to June 22, 1941, the 
Soviet authorities not only refrained from criticizing Ger- 
many ; they fawned on Germany, and then Germany 
invaded Russia. 

The reactionary American newspaper syndicates, 
radio commentators, editorial scribes, and Congressmen 
who incessantly crusade against Russia are repugnant to 
me. But they cannot precipitate a war any more than 
isolationist propaganda before Pearl Harbor kept Ame- 
rica neutral. Propaganda can ripen sentiment or delay 
the ripening of sentiment, but wars precipitated by con- 
crete military moves, the marching of armies, the bomb- 
ing of cities— by aggression. 

Has the government of Britain or of America 
given the Soviet Union cause for alarm and 
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concern ? 

The American government has been criticized for 
its reluctance to intervene against the Argentine dicla- 
toi-ship and against Franco. I was actively engaged in 
the fight against Franco, and 1 loathe any dictatorship. 
But I think it would be dangerous to the peace of the 
world to establish the principle that great powers have 
die right to intervene with armed force in the affahs of 
another slate which is not at war. One day it might 
be a liberal government intervening to overthrow a dic- 
tatorship, and the next day it might be a reactionary 
government intervening to overthrow a democracy. In 
one case, the motive might be honestly anti-Fascist ; in 
another, it might be imperialist. 

Foreign intervention rallies the people around the 
dictator for patriotic reasons even when they are opposed 
to him for class and economic reasons. 

It is significant that those who approve of So- 
viet intervention and aggression were loudest in urg- 
ing American intervention in Spain and Argentina. 
But how could the United States protest Soviet in- 
tervention in Furasia if it intervened itself in Latin 
America ? 

Armed intervention in a peaceful state is per- 
missible only in obedience to the voluntary decision 
of an effective international organization acting under 
no pressure from the one or two powers that are 
likely to be chosen as the intervening agents of the orga- 
nization. 

The very feet, however, that the British and Ameri- 
can goveminents avoided armed intervention in Spain 
and Argentina although they vehemently excoriated, 
condemned, exposed, and denounced the dictatorships 
there should reassure Moscow, for it shows how he- 
sitant democracies are in taking military action against 
weak countries which could only put up a token re- 
sistance ; how much greater woula be the hesitation 
in attacking a mighty military nation like the Soviet 
Union. 
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I sec valid ground for censure of the British govei’ii- 
ment’s action in Indonesia, but that was a case, as Jawa- 
harlal Nehi’u wrote, of “one decadent empire (trying) to 
help another still more ramshackle empire,” and the 
Kremlin probably took comfort from die cracks in the 
Dutcli and British imperial positions which the bloody 
Java events disclosed. Certainly, Russia is not menaced 
when colonials refuse to be ruled by Western imperialists. 

The British government has been criticized for its 
actions in Greece. This is a turgid, complicated situation 
because the domestic affairs of tliat unhappy, hungry 
county, as of several other countries, are less a reflection 
of political alignments within than of the pull and tug 
of rival foreign powers. “It is tragic,” Sumner Welles 
wrote in the Meu) Tork Herald Tribune of March 6, 1946, 
“that after liberation Greece sliould have become an 
arena for a contest between Soviet and British interests 

.... It has encouraged civil war The Near East has 

become the scene of an increasing conflict of interesl'be- 
Iween the Soviet Union, bent upon an expansion of her 
influence over that area, and the Western powers, wliich 
are determined to keep open to all nations the channels 
of communications tlurough the eastern Mediterranean, 
the Suez Canal, and the Red Sea.” 

If the Communist party or the EAM gained the 
upper hand in Greece (and if Russia obtained the one- 
power trusteeship of Tripolitania in North Africa) Tur- 
key would be semicircied, Italy would be flanked by Rus- 
sian power, and the whole British position in the Near 
East would be menaced. “Russia is reaching across our 
throat,” British Foreign Secretary Bevin said. 

ChurcMll made the mistake, not surprising in his 
case, of encouraging the Greek royalists. The Labor go- 
vernment had no sympathy with royalists. It tried to 
follow another -line. But it could not easily shake off its 
Tory legacy. And it felt compelled to try to keep Russia 
from seizing one of England’s few remaining footholds in 
southern Europe. Inside, through the EAM and the 
Communists, outside by Russia’s attitude towards the 
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transfer of the Dodecanese Islands to Greece and by Al- 
banian and Yugoslav demands for Greek territory, Mos- 
cow is making a bid for the control of Greece ; England 
fights back wth poor weapons. 

The central fields of struggle between Russia and the 
Western powers are Germany and China. These nations, 
as well as Greece, as well as Italy, will not enjoy tranquil- 
lity and prosperity until the conflict between Russia and 
England and America is resolved. Today, each side is 
endeavoring to draw the defeated Axis peoples, the small 
neutrals, and China or parts thereof into its camp. 

The process is shrouded in much murky and disho- 
nest propaganda. When the American and British mili- 
tary authorities do not denazify their zones to the satis- 
faction of the American and British Commmiists the 
uproar is terrific. When the Communist daily of Berlin, 
the Deutsche VolhZfiitung, of January 31, 1946, proposes 
allowing “small Nazis” to join the German Communist 
pm-ty, and when Wilhelm Pieck, top German Commu- 
nist, in the same week asks Nazis to help the Communists 
in “reassuring a democratic, anti-Fascist Germany,” the 
critics of American and British denazification are silent. 
When German industrialists are permitted to operate in 
the Western zones this immediately becomes a prepara- 
tion for war against Russia. When German industries arc 
restored in the Russian zone it is regarded as smart 
politics. 

Who runs German industry makes a lot of differ- 
ence. German industrialists contributed to tlie advent 
of Hider and of the war. A natural, and sometimes a 
financial, bond exists between them and certain conser- 
vative groups in the capitalist West. The international 
liaisons and the domestic actions of the industrialists 
should sternly scrutinized and curbed ; yet the British 
contention is not without validity that the restriction of 
German flictory output creates hunger, unemployment, 
and unrest, and as a result, new difficulties for the West- 
ern powers and new opportunities for Communist ag- 
grandizement, Perhaps the escape fix>m this dilemma is 
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German industiy without German industrialists. 

But the crowning fact of die German situation is that 
half of Germany has been annexed by Russia or Poland 
or is occupied by Russia. This area has been sealed off 
by Moscow and is inetiievably lost to Western influence. 
In the remaining half of Germany, on the other band, 
German Communists and some German Social Demo- 
crats who have fallen under the Communist spell and 
certain pro-Soviet American, British, and French trade 
unionists are furthering Russia’s interests and undeimin- 
ing Inland’s and America’s. 

The eastern half of Germany has been drawn into 
the dictatorial orbit. Hitler’s concentration camps have 
been reopened and fly the hammer and sickle. In the 
western half, democracy is still a weak reed. But at 
least the struggle for ffee speech, free trade unions, free 
political parties, and free men can go on. 

The deterioration of relations between Russia and 
the West means that Germany will be divided in two. 

In Japan and China the Soviet government has a 
legitimate, power-political grievance. Japan is American- 
controlled territory. A China united under the rule of 
anti-Gommunist Ghiang Kai-shek would be solidly 
ensconced in a mighty American sphere of influence. 

“The American armed forces defeated Japair,” it 
might be contended. True, but the Soviet armed forces 
drove Hitler out of the Baltic states, Poland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Hungary, and died most blood 
in crudiiug Hitler in Germany, and yet Americans object 
to Russia’s preeminent political position in those coun- 
tries. 

What-Came-First -Tbe-Chicken-Or-The-Egg ? de- 
bates are always fascinating but usually fruitless. Russia 
stated out her claims for the Baltic re^on, Poland, the 
Balkans, and Manchuria long before United States troops 
landed in Tokyo Bay and before Japan had been drivai 
out of China. Moscow could reply that it was easy to 
divine American intentiems in Japan and China. And 
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had not Churchill proclaimed that Britain would not 
liquidate the Empire ? Then why should not Russia reach 
out for empire ? 

My own attitude is tliut England should liquidate 
the Empii'e, Russia should not acquire an empire, and 
America should Jiot zispirc to empire. Then wai’ and 
threats of war would cease. 

Britain’s imperialism is in retreat. American im- 
perialism is not full-fledged. Russian imperialism is 
dynamic, expansive, and unconcerned with the destinies 
of the human beings over wliom it spi'eads like a glacier ; 
Iran, the looting of Manchuria, the annexations at tlic 
expense of Poland, Gzechoslov^ia, Japan, and Germany, 
and the oppressive, Soviet-puppet regimes in Europe 
prove this. It cannot be said that the United States or 
Great Britain has annexed any continental areas, or 
partitioned any countries, or looted any, or set up govern- 
ments and then prohibited the voters from changing 
them. 

ITie United States is keeping a strong air force and 
navy, and seeks more island bases. Russia has kept under 
arms many millions of men, is building a bigger navy, 
and is concentrating on the expansion of armaments 
industries. What is decisive is Russia’s absorption since 
1939 of a vast empire, still growing, where freedom is 
dead. 

It cannot be proved that America or Britain has 
any intention of attacking Russia. It cannot be proved 
that Rus^ has any intention of attacking America or 
Great Britain. It is clear that Russian expansion con- 
stitutes the world’s major problem. Expansion leads 
to war. 

For many months after the victories over Germany 
and Japan, innumerable Americans, Englishmen, and 
others gave Russia the benefit of every doubt that tortured 
their minds. They could only hope that Moscow’s moves 
in Poland, the Balkans, Austria, Germany, and Asia 
were a passing phase. They held their tongues, and their 
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bu'alh. They praised Russia while fearing the woist. 

At all the wartime conferences — Teheran, Yalta, 
Potsdam, etcetera- Russia’s one vote counted for more 
than the two votes of Great Britain and the United States. 
Russia could not be antagonized ; therefore London and 
Washington, against their better judgment, gave Russia 
what she asked. 

To make die transition from wartime to peacetime 
diplomacy, a fundamental change of approach was 
necessary. In the first postwar conference in London in 
September, 1945, accordingly, Secretary of State Byrnes 
and Foreign Secretary Bevin tried to teach Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov a lesson in peacetime arithmetic : one is 
one ; one is not more than two. Molotov said that was 
not so. The disagreement was so complete that they could 
not even agree on a communique stating that they had 
disagreed. Molotov likewise refused to include France 
and China in the making of the peace. Molotov wanted 
the Big Three to dominate and in the Big Tlircc he 
hoped Russia could dominate by the war-period mathe- 
matical paradox of one is more than two. 

One is more than two is the arithmetic of dic- 
tatorship. One is more than one hundred and ninety 
million. 

Russia’s apparent intention to dictate in world afiairs 
disturbed the Western powers and China. Nevertheless, 
relations with Russia were too crucial and already too 
tender to admit of frivolous despair. Byrnes decided to 
make another effort ; the three Foreign Ministers met 
in Moscow in December, 1945. Iran and Turkey, bubbl- 
ing issues xmder the surfiice, were passed over in silence. 
In everything that was officially discussed, Molotov 
won. 

Restraint and optimisra still tritunphed over doubt. 
Then the United Nations convened, for the first time, 
in London in February, 1946. Bevin jousted fiercely wth 
Vishinsky over Greece and Indonesia, but the Ri^an 
rejected talks on Iran where his comrades l^d establi^ed 
an ‘‘autonomous” government of Azerbaijan in territory 
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adjacent to Stalin’s Soviet Georgia ; the territoiy was 
under Russian military occupation. Earlier, Russia had 
demanded an oil concession in northern Iran, and 
Teheran had refused. 

Tliis precipitated a crisis in Anglo-Russian and 
American-Russian relations. Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, returning from London where he served 
as an American delegate, delivered a widely-commented 
speech in the Senate, in which he asked “What is 
Russia up to now ? ” “Russia,” he declared, “is the 
supreme conundrum of our time.” Then Secretary 
Byrnes, straight from the same UN meeting, revealed 
his concern in a long address. He referred to “aggression” 
by Russia and said world conditions were not “sound 
or reassuring.” That same day, another American UN 
delegate, John Foster Dulles, who on occasions has 
been the Republican adviser to the Democratic admi- 
nistration, told a Foreign Policy Association audience in 
Philadelphia : “It is particulMly hard to find ways of 
working together with the Soviet Union, for it seems 
not to want cooperation.” 

Columnists, commentators, editors, and the public 
on both sides of the Atlantic and elsewhere reflected 
the gathering crisis. 

“What to do about Russia ? ” everybody asked. 

Winston Chiux:hiU, painter, was in Florida for a 
rest-cure amply earned in his five great years as Britain’s 
Prime Minister. With President Truman he traveled 
to the tiny town of Fulton, Missouri. The worried 
world cocked an ear. Truman introduced Churchill 
and said : “I know that Mr. Ghmchill will have some- 
thing constructive in his speech.” He knew because he 
knew the speech. So did Secretary Byrnes. 

“Time is plenty short,” Churchill warned. 

“Prevention is better than cure,” he said. 

"A idiadow has feUen upon the scene so lately 
lighted by the United Nations victory,” he continued. 
“Nobody knows w^t Soviet Russia and its Communist 
International organization intends to do in the immediate 
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future or what are the limits, if any, of their expauiive 
and proselytizing tendencies.” 

Serious words. 

“I do not believe that Soviet Russia desires war,” 
Chuichill declared. “What they desire is the fruits of 
war and tlic indefinite expansion of their power and 
doctrines.” 

What did Churchill pn>pose ? 

“The fraternal association of the English-speaking 
peoples.” 

“A special relationship between the Biithh Com- 
monwealth and Empire and the United States of 
America.” 

“Fraternal association,” GhurchiE explained, “re- 
quires. . . the contimxance of the intimate relationships 
between otir military advisers, leading to a common 
study of potential dangers, and similarity of weapons 
and manuals of instructions and the interchange of 
officers and cadets at technical colleges. It should 
carry with it the continuance of the present facilities 
for mutual security by the joint use of all naval and 
air force bases in the possession of either country all over 
the world. . . .Already we use together a large number 
of islands ; more may be entrusted to our care in tire 
near future .... Thus, whatever happens, and thus only, 
shall we be secure ourselves.. 

This looks very much like tlie text of a military 
alliance. 

Churchill and his proposal and the British Labor 
government were bitterly attacked by Stalin in an 
mterview— a most unusual act. The Soviet press excoria- 
ted Churchill with passion. The reaction in America 
was varied. Some liked his analysis and Ins projected 
alliance. Others, including myself, felt that while 
Ghurdnll had done a service by calling attention to the 
central problem of our time, his proposal was unfor- 
tunate and inadequate. 

The peace of the world depends on a steady job at 
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a living wage for all workers^ land that yields a livcliliood 
to all farmciS, liberty for all individuals of all races and 
classes, and independence for all countries and colonies. 
Alliances do not yield these results. 

This is not the age of the common man. ft is the 
age in which the common man has commenced to make 
insistent denaands. If he does not get full employment, 
a full dinner-pail, education, security, opportunity, and 
surcease from discrimination, he may become an easy 
victim of the totalitarians who promise Inin these things 
and ask him, in return, to forfeit liis freedom before they 
fulfil the promise. 

All the imperfections of the democratic world will be 
used by the Communists to destroy it. Here and there, 
especially in Latin America, the Fascists will pm-sue a 
similai’ strategy. 

Moscow holds up a mirror which reflects and often 
enlarges the misery of those who choose to look into it. 
Against that, an alliance or any other power-political 
mechanism is powerless. 

Ghurchilrs proposal is a nineteenth century power 
proposal. It might sufRce to deal with certain aspects of 
the Russian chmenge. It might either prevent a Soviet 
military move or serve as one possible device of coping 
with it. But Russia is not merely a nation ; it is not 
merely Peter the Great. Russia is Peter armed widi 
Marx, a perverted, almost unrecognizable Marx, to be 
sure, but a Marx who nevertheless still represents the 
revolt against what is rotten in the stains quo. 

Churchill can wrestle with Peter, as he wrestled so 
skilfully with Hitler. But he has no weapons against Marx. 
In fact, there is reason to doubt whether he dealt Hitler 
the final coup. Hitler also challenged the whole world ; 
his Panzers and dive bombers would not have leveled 
Europe so quickly if Europe had not been eaten through 
with disease. Japan’s path to conquest was likewise 
smoothed by the unha|Jpiness of Asia’s colonials -in Java, 
Burma, Chma. The ultimate defeat of Hitler and Japan 
requires the molding of a better world and of a better 
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human being. Othei-wise Hitler and the Nipponese 
warlords will merely have yielded their places to Stalin. 

Hitler, Mussolini, and Hirohito challenged die 
democratic world. We smashed the challengers. Now 
Russia challenges tlic democratic world. This is tlie 
greatest challenge democracy has ever confronted. It is 
a challenge to improve or succumb. 

It does not matter that the challenger has more 
room for improvement than the challenged. The subjects 
of the challenger are not acce^ible to outside challenge ; 
they live behind the iron curtedn which hides the high 
gwall and the inmates within it. The challenger is a 
Iphalleugei' not because of his superiority but because of 
pur shortcomings. 

Russia or no Russia, there would be death in India, 
discontent in China, dissension in Greece, republicanism 
in Italy, and anti-Fascism in Spain. The Soviet govern- 
ment merely makes itself the spokesman and champion 
of all opponents of what is. It collects them and exploits 
them. 

Organize an Anglo-American military alliance to 
“Stop Russia” ? How would that aScct Russia’s role 
outside her borders or outside her zone ? March an 
army into the Soviet Union and smash the regime ? How 
many millions of lives would it cost ; would it, even if 
successful, kill the decay in the body of democracy ? It 
might have the opposite effect. 

Churchill attacks the problem on the military ;pid 
diplomatic level, not on the social, economic, and political 
level. But the problem is chiefly social, economic, and 
political. 

International politics used to be the relationship 
between governments. It was “foreign” policy. A 
momentous change Im taken place, and as yet few foreign 
offices have realized it Diplomacy has been invaded by 
the people’s problems. America’s relationship to China 
is no longer an exclusive relationship with the Chinese 
chief of state, fore^ minuter, and foreign traders. 
America’s relationship to Ghina must be, above aU, a 
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lebitionsliip to the land reform and industrialization. 
America’s, and England’s and France’s relationship to 
Gei'tiiany is a question of whctlier tlie Social Democrats 
can survive the attempt of the Communists to merge with 
and devour them. America’s relationship to Great Britain 
involves Socialism, freedom for India, and tariffs. 

^ That is why diplomats in spats no longer belong. 
(Diplomacy must descend from tlie rarefied realm of 

“conversations,” and notes, into 
I the peasant’s hut, the factory, and the political parties. 
I Diplomacy must deal with the frustrations of the middle 
; class and tlie aspirations of the hundreds of millions, for 
^ the.se are winds in the sails of totalitarian adventurers. 

The foreign policies of America and Britain should 
be as broad, and deep, and inclusive as human life. 
Then tliey will come to giips with the great challenge 
which Russia has flung out to them. 

The expansion of the Soviet Union has already 
induced the United States and British governments to 
begin mending their broken military bridges and, 
wherever possible, to do it together. Continued tension 
between Russia and the West will produce an Anglo- 
American alliance in fact if not in name. 

But if England and America stop there they will not 
meet the challenge. Russia will try to split every country 
in the world. In that atmosphere, the fundamental 
problems of poverty and democracy will not be solved. 
On the contrary, the people will bend under backbreak- 
ing armament budgets, and fi*eedom will languish. 

This is one world geograplxically. But politically and 
ideologically the one world is riven ; there are two worlds. 
Perhaps there are three : Russia, England and America, 
and the remainder where the contest between them 
rages. 

In the present era of heavy foreign and domestic 
pressures, few countries in Europe or Asia can stand 
alone. Within all of them, even in those under complete 
or partial Soviet domination, the two worlds ar? 
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struggling for supremacy. 

Clonununist wedges have been driven into the Anglo- 
Amci’ican world. Western-world bulges exist in the 
Russian zone wherever men yearn for freedom and relief 
from the unbroken tension that characterizes one-party 
despotism. 

The front between the two worlds is irregular. Tlie 
two worlds overlap. l*'rance is two worlds. Germany is 
two worlds. Where there is health but not great stren^, 
in the Scandinavian area, for instance, an attempt will 
be made to balance one world against the other, 
to benefit from both, and succumb to neither. 

The front is long and the battle will be long. Battle 
lines will shift. Lulfi will intervene. Armistices will 
be signed. Prisoners will be exchanged. 

Treaties will not help. The path from the first world 
war to the second world war was paved with non-aggres- 
sion ti’eaties, peace conferences, solemn and passionate 
promises to keep the peace, and beautiful descriptions of 
tlte benefits of peace. 

War is a relationship between nations and it is 
natural, therefore, that its elimination should be sought by 
the establishment of a new relationship betw'ccn nations 
through treaties, alliances, leagues of nations, and finally, 
worl^ovcmment. 

Tne weakness of Poland in comparison with Nazi 
Germany was the immediate impetus to war. If Poland 
had had the support of an international organization 
which, to the certain knowlec^e of Hitler, would march 
to Poland’s (or any other nation’s) defense, the war 
might have been prevented. 

But this truth is an over-simplification of the world 
situation. The fact is that Poland did not have the support 
of an international organization and could not have had 
it at the time because any organization would have suffer- 
ed from the divisions between the Anglo-French entente 
and Russia, and from the aloofiiess of the United States. 

The situation is better today because collective 
security is attainable, 
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In die sphere where it might be interested in aggran- 
dizement, no practicable combination could stop the 
United States ; but the United States is not likely to go 
to war for aggrandizement. 

England could be stopped from committing acts of 
aggression. 

Given Anglo-American readiness to act, either directly 
or through an international organization, Russia too 
could be stopped, at least in the next few years, for Russia 
is weak from loss of blood and wealth in beating the 
Nazis. The Soviet government docs not want a major 
war and would try hard to avoid even a lesser war if it 
knew tliat such a conflict would grow into a bigger affair 
by reason of collective-security intercession on the part 
of other great powers. 

Provided Russian territorial expansion does not 
subject relations within the Big Three to an unbearable 
strain, the central problem of the next five or six years 
will not be actual world war but rather the absorption, 
penetration, and undermining of weak states by big 
powers in order to extend their spheres of influence ; this 
would later be regarded as a threat by the non-expanding 
powers and thus might lead to the first atonuc clash 
between nations. 

An Anglo-American alliance could very likely deter 
Russia from invading a foreign country, and a United 
Nations with teeth — that is widiout the veto— would have 
the same effect. How, however, could that alliance or 
the UN keep Moscow from tearing at the inner social 
and political structure of foreign countries ? 

The unequal strength of one nation can be corrected 
by allies or by an effective international collective security 
body. But the unequal domratic, political, and economic 
development of nations which makes some eager 
to expand and others incapable of resisting expansion 
cannot be eradicated by power instruments. 

The final key to mtenmtional politics and to peace 
is not alliances nor organizations but the domestic policy 
of nations and the social character of national regimes. 
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Suppose tlie United States, Great Britain, and xnany 
smaller countries tliat would follow theii lead wcie pre- 
pared to create a world government, and suppose the 
Soviet Union refused to adhere because it did not want 
to become part of a capitalist government or because it 
felt that it would be hopelessly outvoted in such a body ? 
What then ? 

As soon as the non-Soviet countries arc ready for 
world government— and the sooner the better — they 
should offer every inducement to the Soviet government 
to join them in mitiating a woild state, leaving broad 
areas of autonomy for the expression of the personality 
of each country. If Russia wished to I’emain outside, no 
pressure and no punitive measures would be applied to 
her. The non-Soviet countries would meiely organize 
a four-fifths-woild government and keep the door mways 
open for Russia. 

To obviate the resulting cleavage some would counsel 
against world government for the present. That would not 
end cleavage. That would simply cover it up. The cleavage 
already exists. If this were one world we would 
proclaim it joyously. Since there are two worlds we do 
well to recognize the fact. 

To refuse to organize a world government as long as 
Russia will not join is to allow Russia to keep the non- 
Soviet world divided endlessly so that it cannot with- 
stand Russian pressure. It is &r healthier for both worlds 
to admit the division between them than for the demo- 
cracies to nonrish the illusion of oneness — the Bolsheviks 
have no such illusion— when in feet one part is under- 
mining the other while consolidating and extending its 
own sphere of influence. 

I would rather the world were one world, one 
decent world. But blindness does not make it so. Op.t 
World is a great goal, and Willkie, who gave humanity 
that slogan, was a great man. But one world is not a 
fact. 

The division of the world into two unequal parts 
does not preclude friendly diptomatic relations between 
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them. Trade, scientific and cultural exchanges, and 
travel can flourish. The competition of the two worlds 
can remain non-violent for a ve^ extended period. 

What is die nature of this competition ? Is it the 
old Slav, anli-West Messianism harnessed to modern 
Communist proselytism ? Is it that the world cannot 
be half-slave and half-free ? Is it that the Bolshevik 
leaders are afraid that they cannot indefiaiitely maintain 
their present state-capitalistic tyranny if the rest of the 
world enjoys personal liberty ? Is it that the capitalist 
nations fear they will be destroyed by Communists and 
radicals oriented on Moscow ? 

Whatever the reason for the competition and what- 
ever its duration or intensity the democracies can meet 
it with only one policy : to set their own house in order 
and make it more attracrive and more comfortable to 
live in. If they say : We have lived in this house for 
generations ; it was aU right for our grandfathers and 
fethers ; our sons and daughters and their visitors and the 
servants wiU have to like it ; then the servant will leave 
and the younger generation will move out. 

A victory of the conservatives, reactionaries, and 
defendants of the status quo who resist repairs, modem 
improvements, and new wings will make the house un- 
inhabitable to the new generation who will look for other 
quarters. 

The Axis powers were lured into a^ession and war 
and destruction by the physical weakness of their prospec- 
tive victims and the reluctance of the non-aggressors to 
protect those victims. 

The Soviet regime feels that it may succeed where 
others failed because it is quipped to exploit an addi- 
tional weakness in the capitalist world : the unsolved 
social, political, and economic problems of many nations. 

Ymtn Russia reaches out to China, the Mediter- 
ranean, North Africa, Trieste, Greece, and, through her 
Communist parties, into every capitalist country, she is 
moved not omy by imperialistic arrogance but also by 
ideological confidence. This major Soviet offensive 
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inspired by tlie defenselessness of weak countries and the 
appeasement psychology of lai^e countries, but above all 
by the unrest and discontent within countries, including 
the unrest and discontent within the Soviet Union, 
What makes a nation aggressive is what makes a person 
aggi'essive : psychological knots inside and suitable 
objects outside. Sometimes only one of these two factors 
suffices. 

The democracies export their goods and are ready 
to export their ideas. They prefer freedom to dictator- 
ship ; many democrats are convinced that capitalism is 
best. But the democracies have not crusaded for a long 
time. Perhaps they have lest faith in themselves. Per- 
haps they do not b^eve in imposing idea by force. They 
are actually mingling their capit^ism with Socialism, 
which shows a readiness to try something else. 

The Bolsheviks, on the other hand, ai’e sure they are 
right and that their way is best. They have not proved 
it but they assert it very vehemently. 

Stalin’s ideological offensive steins from his certainty 
that he can win it. He is buoyed in that feith by the 
stupidity of the defenders within the fortresses he expects 
to assail. They add some bricks and widen the moat. 
Stalin smiles : “ I have friends within the walls ; the 
Churchills make new fidends for me every day. Others 
inside will be too indifferent, or too bored, or too deca- 
dent to fight.” 

An amance proposal arouses Moscow’s ire. "Toug^ 
talk ” followed by tough acts impr«ses the Soviet gov- 
ernment, But omy when Washington and London 
begin to favor movements for freedom and social demo- 
cracy throughout the world wUl Stalin believe that we 
have understood his intentions and are prepared, by 
constructive, progressive measures, to block his offensive. 

The British Labor povemment’s plans jfor the inde- 
pendence of Asiatic colomes worry Moscow much more 
than Churchill’s Anglo-American entente. Let the Wes- 
tern powers shift their support from the feudal landlords 
of the Near East to the impoverished peasantry, and 
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Moscow will know that something important has hap- 
pened. Let the Chinese Federal government introduce a 
land reform and Stalin will say : “They ai’c uniting China 
and driving me out of it.” Let the white race give incon- 
trovertible evidence of a new and honorable attitude 
towards colored people and Moscow will realize tliat it is 
being robbed of millions of potential political recruits. 
Let the democracies demonstrate that they combat anti- 
Semitism, and those who compare and judge will conclude 
that the democracies are anti-Fascist. Let England and 
America befriend the forces of social change in Europe, 
and Europe will find new vigor to fight Slav-Commimist 
imperialism. Let the Anglo-Americans shun Fascists, 
clerical reactionaries, royalists, economic royalists, and 
militarists, and the freedom-loving millions will flock to 
the Anglo-American banner. Let England, America, 
France, Holland, and Portugal abjure territorial, oil, and 
trade imperialism, and they will ac(^uire a fresh moral 
power to obstruct any other imperialism. Let the West 
refuse to intervene forcibly in the affairs of weak countries 
and it will have clccui hands in blocking Soviet inter- 
vention. Let the spokesmen for Eastern colonial peoples 
crusade not only for freedom from oustide tutelage 
but for social justice inside ; then they can hope to be fuuy 
free. 

These are the kinds of weapons that can stop 
Russia’s offensive against the democracies. This is 
ideological competition with Russia. It is a substitute 
for war with Russia. If the democracies win there will 
be no war, there will be no war ever, there will be a world 
government which ultimately will include Russia. If 
Russia wins, there will be no democracies. 

Inevitably, some will say that this proposal for 
conscious ideological competition with Russia is “anti- 
Russian,” cuts a chasm between Russia and the rest of 
the world, and makes war unavoidable. I think the 
opposite is true. Moscow is now actively engaged in a 
combined territorial-ideological offensive against the 
non-Soviet world. Not to resist means to help 
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Russia expand to a point where, alarmed, the two 
great Western powers will seek to call to a halt by the 
use of force. 

There are three ways of dealing with die Russian 
problem: (i) Fright Russia now. I reject that vehe- 
mently. (2) Appease Russia. (Appeasement always 
includes saying that ivhat you are doing is not appease- 
ment but the only way of getting on widi Russia.) I 
reject that because it will wipe out freedom in many 
countries and end in war. (3) Block Russia’s teiTiiorial 
expansion by an effective international organization and 
block Russia’s ideological expansion by increasing the 
contentment and cohesion of the countries in her path. 
I defend diat It will be attacked by those who do not 
wish to block Russia’s expansion. 

A foreign policy based on conscious ideological 
competition with Russia wiU improve the chances of 
peace, check the inroads of totalitarian thinkii^ among 
liberals, fortify democracy, raise standards of living, and 
give the free world a much-needed moral lift. The 
alternative to ideolo^cal competition with Russia is to 
accept defeat supinely at the hands of Russia. 

But foreign policy is not the whim or plan of a 
foreign minister. What America does abroad is deter- 
mined by what America is at home. The same is true of 
England and of other nations. 

“Have we got leaders big enough and wise enough 
to carry out an internationalist, proCTCssive policy?” This 
question troubles many citizens. The answer is that 
leaders in a democracy cannot be much bigger or move 
much fester than the people they lead. 

“Should we send telegrams to our Clongressmei^” 
I have been asked at meetings where I urge the abolition 
of the veto in the UN or the rejection of anti-labor 
legislation. 

“By all means,” I say, “send telegrams to your 
Congressmen. But the next time, elect Congressmen 
who will not need your telegrams.” 
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The men and women who make foreign policy, and 
every policy, are those who sit in legislative halls and 
behind desks in government offices. They arc elected or 
they are accessible to the will, pressure, and arguments 
oftitiose who are elected. Thus ballots make foreign 
policy. Foreign policy, and peace, are made in Peoria, 
Illinois, in Hamilton, Ohio, in Dallas and Schenectady, 
in Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull, and Dover, in Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, and Nice, in every town and village where 
voters go to the polls in free, honest elections. 

Peace, like charity, like every viitue, begins at home. 

The mass of the people desire the welfare of the mass 
of the people in all covmtries. The average person will 
make many material sacrifices for peace ; he puts peace 
above the interests of tarifif-seeking corporations and 
privilege-seeking cartels. Normally, tlie common folks 
are neither militaristic nor imperialistic. 

But their sentiments, views, and interests are not fully 
reflected in the political life of ffidr country. Reformers, 
idealists, civic leaders, social workers, internationalists, 
Leagues of Women Voters, trade unions, societies for the 
advancement of this and that noble cause are constantly 
tugging at the coat-tails of politicians. Would it not be 
better if they were themselves in politics? The gulf between 
what many want and what they can work for and get 
accounts for much of the fhistration in the public life of 
the democracies. 

Politics used to be a “game.” Politics was a matter 
of who cleaned the streets and collected the ashes and 
appointed the police inspector. Politics has become the 
woof and warp of life ; politics decides whether humanity 
is to be sated, employed, happy, and aJive instead of dead 
by bombs. 

The establishment of a better world requires the 
more active participation of the inhabitants of the world 
in the political affairs of their nations not only by voting 
whenever the opportunity present but also by choosing 
the opposing candidates. That must not be left to party 
hacks and prof^onal wardheelers. 
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The average citizen wants to do something about 
peace or war, freedom or dictatorship, plenty or poverty. 
He does something by producing, distributing, and con- 
suming material values. He does something by his 
personal conduct. He must do more as a political unit. 

“Go west, young man” was the sage advice of one 
who foresaw the emergence of a great new country. “Go 
political, young man and young woman, and older man 
and older woman” should be the slogan of all who hope 
for the birth of a great new and free world. 

A better America, a better England, a better France, 
a better GermHmy, a better Russia, a better India, would 
work together for a better world. There is no magic 
formula for freedom and peace. It is a matter of hmd 
work and sweat in each femiiy, in each community, in 
each stale and in each nation. 

In a better world, there would be freedom and oppor- 
tunity for all, freedom from ihe indignity of unemploy- 
ment, freedom from soul craiiroing discrimination, freedom 
from want where there could be plenty, freedom from 
insecurity and fear, freedom from too much government 
and the obsession of too much wealth, freedom from un- 
controllable political and economic masters, and the 
opportunity to learn, to grow, and to be one’s self while 
serving others. In such a world of peace within man and 
between men there would be peace between nations. 
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